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SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 199. 


REPORTED BY MR. SMITH OF ARIZONA. 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 5, 1918. 
Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “Proceedings of the 
Twenty-first Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at Hartford, Conn., June twenty-ninth to July 
fourth, nineteen hundred and seventeen,” transmitted to the Senate 
as provided for in an act approved January twenty-sixth, eighteen 


hundred and ninety-seven, be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, and that five hundred additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of said convention. 
Attest: JAMES M. Baxer, 
Secretary. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


Co.tuMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1918. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I 
have the honor to submit the proceedings of the twenty-first meet- 
ing of the convention, held at Hartford, Conn., June 29 to July 4, 
inclusive, 1917. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Percivat Hat, 
President. 
Hon. Tuomas R. MarsHat1, 
President of the Senate. 

Hon. CHamp CuarK, 

Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Ocpen, Utan, December 17, 1917. 
Percrvat Hatt, Litt. D., 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 
1897, requiring a report to Congress through the president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, D. C., 
“of such portions of its proceedings as its officers shall deem to be 
of general public interest and value concerning the education of 
the deaf,” I have the honor to transmit herewith the most interesting 
and valuable portions of the proceedings of the twenty-first meeting 
of the convention, held at Hartford, Conn., June 29 to July 4, 
inclusive, 1917, and to ask that this report be laid before Congress. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Frank M. Drices, Secretary. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Michi- 
gan; 8S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, 
of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Colorado; 
and: John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and mem- 
bers of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their associates 
and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a body politic 
and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the “ Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the education of the 
deaf on the broadest, most advanced and practical lines, and by that name it 
may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of law or equity, and 
may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend to 
their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or by- 
laws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, That 
such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said in- 
corporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, District of 
Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall 
deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the education of the 
deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 








OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF, 1917-1920—STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AYD 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES. 


. 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Dr. Perctvan Hatt, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Vice President.—Dr. Wi1Lt1AM K. Argo, superintendent of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Secretary.—F RANK M. Driaes, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Treasurer.—J. SCHUYLER Lone, Council Bluffs, Iowa, instructor in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS. 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee.] 


J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf. ; 
Dr. N. F. WALKER, Cedar Spring, S. C., superintendent of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
E. A. GruvER, Rome, N. Y., principal Central New York Institution for Deaf 
Mutes. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Normal section.—J. W. Jones, of Ohio, chairman; A. B. Coox, of Wisconsin; 
Miss LourisE UPHAM, of Pennsylvania; Rev. J. H. Croup, of Missouri; Miss 
MARGARET STEVENSON, of Kansas; Miss ETHErBuRGA ZELL, of Ohio. 

Oral section. —Miss FRANCES GAwITH, of Massachusetts, chairman; Miss 
ENFIELD JOINER, Of North Carolina; Miss ErHet M. Hirirarp, of Missouri; 
Miss LoutsE UPHAM, of Pennsylvania; Mr. FRANK DriaGs, of Utah. 

Auricular section—Miss AMELIA E. Berry, of New York, chairman; Miss 
FRANCES Lucas, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. G. Hurp, of Rhode Island; Isaac B. 
GARDNER, Of New York. 

Art section.—LYMAN STEED, of the District of Columbia, chairman; Miss 
Vera L. STEVENS, of Connecticut; Miss Mary C. UpuHam, of Illinois; Ernest 
ZELL, Of Ohio; Mrs. M. N. Corey, of Montana. 

Kindergarten section—RicHarp O. JOHNSON, of Indiana, chairman; Mrs. 
A. Reno Marcutiss, of New York; Miss PAtrreE THomason, of New Jersey; 
Miss Epna GuLLEY, of Canada. < 

Industrial section.Avuaustus Rogers, of Kentucky, chairman; WARREN 
Rosinson, of Wisconsin; JoHN P. WALKER, of New Jersey; RicHMonp S. 
Dosyns, of Mississippi; JAMEs L. SmirnH, of Minnesota. 

Eastern local section.—FRANK R. WHEELER, Of Connecticut, chairman; Miss 
J. E. Wittoucusy, of Massachusetts; Rospert Patterson, of Ohio; IGNATIUS 
Bygor.eE, of New York; Miss Musa Marsut, of the District of Columbia. 

Southern local section—ALBERT H. WALKER, of Florida, chairman; E. McK. 
Goopwin, of North Carolina; RicHMoND Dosyns, of Mississippi; J. H. McFar- 
LANE, of Alabama; G. D. Eurirt, of Virginia. 

Western local section..—L. E. Mitiiean, of California, chairman; WALTER 
KiI“patrick, of Washington; FRANK REEp, of North Dakota; Howarp GrirFin, 
of Arizona. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1914-1917. 


President—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, 128 Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn., 
ex-president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Vice president.—Dr. PrercivAL Hatt, Washington, D. C., president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
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Secretary.—FRANK M. Driees, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
Treasurer.—J. SCHUYLER Lone, Council Bluffs, Iowa, instructor in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 
DIRECTORS. 
[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee.] 


J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of the Ohio State School for 


the Deaf. 
Dr. N. ®. Waker, Cedar Spring, S. C., superintendent of the South Carolina 










































School for the Deaf and the Blind. 


Dr. W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo., superintendent of the Colorado 


School for the Deaf and the Blind. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Humbert, Mrs. Dora Donald, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Larson, Lars M. (address unknown). 
Milligan, L. E., Berkeley, Cal. 


Adams, Miss Mabel E., 8 Percival 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Argo, W. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Atkinson, Mary E., 65 Gardner Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Atwood, Ralph H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Bell, Miss Laura, 414 North S Street, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Berry, Miss Amelia E., 99 Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Betts, Otis A., Rome, N. Y. . 

Betts, Mrs. Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 

Birck, Vernon S., Morganton, N. C. 

Bjorlee, Ignatius, 99 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Blankenship, Mrs. Ota C., 
Nebr. 

Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 

Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 

Brown, Albert L., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Buell, H. C., Delavan, Wis. 

Burdette, F. L., Romney, W. Va. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne, Buffalo, 
N. X. 

Burt, Dr. W. N., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Charles, C. W., 441 South Ohio Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cloud, Rev. James H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cook, A. B., Madison, Wis. 

Connor, W. O., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Day, Herbert E., Washington, D. C. 

Deem, Hattie, Jackson, Miss. 

Dobyns, R. S., Jackson, Miss. 

Draper, Amos G., Washington, D. C. 

Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 

EHickoff, Arlington, Flint, Mich. 

Ely, Charles R., Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Grace D., Washington, D. C. 

d’Estrella, T., Berkeley, Cal. 

Fagan, Rosa A., St. Joseph’s Institute, 
Westchester, N. Y. 

Fay, Edward A., Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth, Staunton, Va. 


Omaha, 





Fay, Helen B., Washington, D. C. 

Finch, Marian, Salem, Oreg. 

Fiske, Stella, Delavan, Wis. 

Fitzgerald, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 

Flynn, Margaret, St. Joseph’s 
tute, Westchester, N. Y. 

Forrester, T. C., Frederick, Md. 

Fox, Thomas F., Station M, 
York, N.. ¥. 

Fusfeld, Irving S., Washington, D. C. 

Gardner, Isaac B., New York, N. Y. 

Gay, Dora I., 99 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gawith, Frances W., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Kathalena, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gregg, Katie, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Griffin, Howard, Tucson, Ariz. 

Gruver, E. A., Rome, N. Y. 

Hall, Harriet, 99 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York,-‘N. Y. 

Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 

Harper, Lucy, 512 Broadway, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Harris, Shelby, Jackson, Miss. 

Hauberg, Margaret, Baton Rouge,' La. 

Henderson, Carrie, Talladega, Ala. 

Herdman, Pearl W., 3425 Henrietta 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hill, Helen, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Hill, Robert W., The Capitol, Albany, 
Me Xe 

Hotchkiss, John B., Washington, D. C. 

Howson, James H., 2915 Regent Street, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Hurd, Edwin C., Providence, R. I. 

James, Ada, Belleville, Ontario. 

Jones, Florence P. Flint, Mich.. 

Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, W. G., Washington 
Ps he 

Kilpatrick, Walter, Vancouver, Wash. 


Insti- 


New 


Heights, 
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Kimball, Fannie, Portland, Me. 

King, Sidney W., Little Rock, Ark. 

King, Mrs. S. W., Little Rock, Ark. 

Kinsley, Ida B., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Long, J. Schuyler, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McClure, G. M., Danville, Ky. 

McDermid, H. J., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mcfarlane, J. H., Talladega, Ala. 

McGuigan, Clara M., Mystic, Conn. 

McGuire, Quincy, 98 North Pine Ave- 
nue, Albany, N. Y. 

Manning, Arthur C., Mount Airy, Pa. 

Manning, F. H. Talladega, Ala. 

Marbut, Musa, Washington, D. C. 

Marsh, Rose, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mauzy, Christine, Jackson, Miss. 

Menzemer, Herbert J., Boulder, Mont. 

Morris, Minnie C., Morganton, N. C. 

Morrison, J. Stewart, Fulton, Mo. 

Moeller, Father F. A., 1107 Prospect 
Ave, Kansas City, Kans. 

Mueller, Etta, Stanford, Ky. 

Nuss, Irma, Langhorne, Pa. 

Oehler, Ruth H., 1013 Taylor Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa. 

O'Hara, Juanita L., St. Joseph’s In- 
stitution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Park, May Edna, Overlea, Md. 

Patterson, Robert, Columbus, Ohio. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Washington, D. C. 

Pierce, Dorothy, 2033 Green Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Porter, George, Trenton, N. J. 

Ray, John E., Raleigh, N. C. 

Rider, E. C., Malone, N. Y. 

Robinson, Warren, Delavan, Wis. 

Rogers, Augustus, Danville, Ky. 

Roper, Anna, 2620 Clifton Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Schory, Albert H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Simpson, Howard, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Smith, Vina, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Stafford, Harry L., 31 Wolvin Building, 
Duluth, Minn, 


HONORARY 


Argo, Mrs. W. K., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Best, Harry, New York, N. Y. 

Bjorlee, Mrs. Ignatius, New York, N. Y. 

Buckingham, Miss, New York. 

Campbell, Lady, Columbus, Ohio. 

Clark, Prof. Abel, Hartford, Conn. 

Clark, Mrs. Abel, Hartford, Conn. 

Cleaves, Miss Helen, Boston, Mass. 

Cloud, John K., “Somewhere in 
France.” * 

Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., New York, 
Ni: ¥. 

Dewey, Dr. John, New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Mrs. Charles R., Washington, D. C. 

Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Rome, N. Y. 

Gruver, Miss, Rome, N. Y. : 

Hagarty, Hon. F. A., Hartford, Conn. 

Hays, Dr. Harold, New York, N. Y. 
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Steed, Lyman, Washington, D. C. 

Steidemann, Clara, 4110 North 
enth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stevens, Vera, Hartford, Conn. 

Stevenson, Elwood, 99 Fort Washing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, J. M., Flint, Mich. 

Suman, Agnes E., Washington, D. C. 

Swift, Walter B., 110 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tate, J. N., Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Harris, New York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. Luverne P., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Teegarden, Alice M., 53 West One hun- 
dred and sixty-sixth Street, New 
York, N, ¥. 

Teegarden, G. M., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Temple, Mrs. Sarah Small, 3435 Henri- 
etta Street, St. Louis. Mo. 

Thomason, Pattie, 530 West One hun- 
dred and fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Throckmorton, H. G., Austin Institute, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Urbantke, Gus, Austin, Tex. 

Walker, A. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, N. F., Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Warner, Mrs. Ella Scott, Beverley, 
Mass. 

Weaver, 


Elev- 


James A., Mount Airy, Pa. 

Wheeler, Frank R., Hartford, Conn. 

White, Alice M., South Avenue, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

Williams, Edetha, Washington, D. C. 

Williams, Ruth B., 98 North Pine 
Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Winnie, A. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wright, John Dutton, 1 Mount Morris 
Park, New York, N. Y. 

Yale, Caroline A., Northampton, Mass. 

Zorn, W. H., 922 Studer Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


MEMBERS. 


Hill, Mrs. Robert, Albany, N. Y. 

Kilpatrick, Mrs. Walter, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

McGuire, Mrs. Quincy, Albany, N. Y. 

Milligan, Mrs. Lawrence, Berkeley, Cal. 

Moore, Miss Annie, New York, N. Y. 

Perkins, Hon. Henry A., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rider, Mrs. E. C., Malone, N. Y. 

Rogers, Miss Harriet. 

Simpson, Mrs. Howard, Sioux 
S. Dak. 

Taylor, Mrs. Harris, New York, N. Y. 

True, Miss Mary, Bethel, Me. 

Urbantke, Miss, Austin, Tex. 


Falls, 


Van Tassell, Mrs. William H.. New 
York, N. Y. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Frank, Hartford, Coun. 


Winnie, Mrs. A. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 


ARTICLE I.—Nane. 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE II.—Objects. 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons, from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, in 
harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following preamble 
and resolutions, unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886, at a meeting 
held in Berkeley, Cal. : 


“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great dif- 
ferences exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for im- 
provement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are prac- 
tically and sometimes actually unattainable in others, these differences sug- 
gesting widely different treatment with different individuals: It is there- 
fore 

“ Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and 
works, at the same time, harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

“ Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made, 
and that those who are found to have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds 
shall be instructed aurally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III.—Members. 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. : 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 
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Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV.—O/fficers. 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors; 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meet- 
ings. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for a normal sec- 
tion, one for an industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art section, 
one for an auricular section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an eastern 
local committee, one for a western local committee, and one for a southern local 
committee. Before the adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately 
thereafter, the standing executive committee and the nine elected committee 
chairmen, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership in each of 
the nine committees herein provided for. 

Sec. 38. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of 
such by-laws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees: must be active members of 
the association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursement of funds, since the preceding meeting, 


ARTICLE V.—Meetings. 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held triennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in ad- 
vance, and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance, 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall 
have been elected. 


ARTICLE VII.—Amendments. 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the st»nding 
executive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, 
add “ subject only to the following conditions, to wit : ——.” 





















































PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


FIRST DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1917. 
GENERAL SESSION. 


PROGRAM. 


9.30—Opening of the convention—Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. 
Address of welcome—Hon. F. A. Hagarty, mayor of Hartford. 
Response—Dr. N. F. Walker. 

Announcements, 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


Chairman—Mrs, A. Reno Margulies. 
10.15.—Address: Some Recent Educational Experiments and Their Relation to 
Schools for the Deaf—Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, principal Reno Margulies 

School, New York, N. Y. 

11.00—Paper: The Reconstructed Kindergarten—Miss Annie E. Moore, instruc- 
tor in kindergarten and primary methods, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

11.30—Discussion—Miss Anna Reinhardt. 

General discussion of kindergarten questions, in charge of the chairman of the 
section, 

Exhibit of lantern slides illustrating kindergarten work, furnished by the Horace 
Mann School, New York. 

Luncheon—12.30 to 1.30 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 o’clock a. m. by Dr. Per- 
cival Hall, of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Hau. Ladies and gentlemen, the twenty-first meeting of the 
convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is now called to 
order. We will open our program with prayer by Dr. John B. 
Voorhies, pastor of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church. 

(Prayer by Dr. Voorhies.) . 

Mr. Frank M. Drices, of Ogden, Utah. Mr. Chairman, it is usu- 
ally customary that the secretary be assisted in his work, and I there- 
fore move that Mr. H. E. Day, of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Igna- 
tius Bjorlee, of New York, be appointed assistant secretaries. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Hat. It is moved and seconded that Mr. H. E. Day and Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee be appointed as assistants to the secretary, to help 
him in his arduous labors in taking notes and caring for the mat- 
ters of business of the convention. All in favor of this motion 
will please signify by saying aye; opposed, no. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Mr. Driaes. Mr. President, it is also necessary that there shall be 
appointed interpreters for the convention. I move that the chairman 
appoint.a committee of three to select the interpreters. 


(The motion was seconded.) “~. 
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Dr. Hau. It is moved and seconded that a committee of three be 
appointed to select interpreters for the convention. All in favor 
will please signify by saying aye; opposed, no. (The convention 
voted on the motion.) The motion was carried. The Chair will ap- 
point Dr. Patterson, of Ohio, Dr. Cloud, of St. Louis, and Mr. Crane, 
of the Hartford school, who will kindly make out a list of inter- 
preters and furnish the secretary with this list, so that everything 
said may be interpreted for the benefit of our deaf members. 

It is now my sad duty to say to the members of the convention 
that failing health prevents our dear president, Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, from appearing before you this morning in person to open 
this meeting. He sends to you his kindest regards, love, and best 
wishes. He will be at home, beginning to-morrow, from 4 to 6 every 
afternoon, where he will be glad to see his friends for a few minutes. 
at a time, and I am sure many of you—all of you—will wish to see 
him. He has done me the honor to ask me to read to you this morning 
his opening address. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


It is a cause for unusual gratification to the members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf that the twenty-first meeting of the conven- 
tion is to be held in Hartford. 

For it was in Hartford, in the year 1817, that the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion had its.initiative in America, by the establishment of the first permanent 
school for the deaf, the success of this school being justly attributable to the 
talents and energy of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, whose record as a life-long 
philanthropist is well known in Hartford. 

And the members of the convention are pseased to be allowed to join the citi- 
zens of Hartford in honoring the centennial of its eminent son, for his most 
important work. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s reputation as a philanthropist is not confined to Hartford. At 
the Nation’s Capital the College for the Deaf, founded and handsomely sus- 
tained by Congress, has been given his name; and on the campus of the college 
a bronze statue representing him as teaching his first pupil, Alice Cogswell, 
stands as evidence of the gratitude of the deaf from every State and Territory 
of the Union. : 

In one of the corridors of the Congressional Library there is a series of paint- 
ings representing education, and in the mosaics of the ceiling coves are the 
names of six educators of world-wide prominence. One of these is Gallaudet. 

Congress has given its support to the cause of deaf-mute education by grant- 
ing an act of incorporation to the convention and authorizing the printing of its 
proceedings at public expense. 

The convention has made its record in all parts of our country, including 
the Pacific coast and the South. 

And now, holding its second Hartford meeting, we are assured a cordial re- 
ception in fhe State of Brother Jonathan. 

This, I am sure, his Honor the Mayor has come here this morning to give us. 


Dr. Hatxu. I have much pleasure in introducing Hon. Frank A. 
Hagarty, mayor of Hartford. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK A. HAGARTY, MAYOR OF HARTFORD. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is not only an honor but it is a high 
privilege and pleasure to have the opportunity to welcome the mem- 
bers of this Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to the 
city of Hartford. It is a particular pleasure to welcome you at this 
time, when Hartford, which has a reputation of being one of the 
most. beautiful cities in the world, is lookin its fairest and best. I 
hope that all of you will find time to spare f om the duties of this 
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convention to journey about our city and see why the people of 
Hartford love it so fondly and regard it as a fair and beautiful 
city. 

As you go about I hope that you will also find traces remaining of 
that spirit which caused the men of Hartford in an earlier day to 
found here an institution which has meant so much to a large number 
of che people of our common country. 

In our day and time when we see the man or the woman who was 
born deaf, or who subsequently became afflicted with that misfor- 
tune, filling his or her place in the world as efficiently as those who 
were born in the possession of all their faculties, it is difficult to 
realize the change which this institution, which was founded here 
100 years ago this year and which has been the forerunner of so 
many other similar institutions, has meant to the people who were 
born minus this faculty of being able to hear. ; 

The change that these institutions have brought about is wonderful 
indeed. A hundred years ago the boy or the girl who was unfor- 
tunate enough not to be able to hear or speak was born into a world 
of darkness. To outward appearances he or she developed into man- 
hood and womanhood; they wore the physical frame of manhood, 
but on account of their handicap they were in reality obliged to 
traverse the stages of life as children. 

Abraham Lincoln is regarded as one of the most beautiful char- 
acters not only of our history but of the history of the world, and 
he is so regarded because he was a liberator, because he was a mis- 


‘sionary who made it his duty to see that all men in this free country 


were placed upon an equal footing. He raised his hand and struck 
the shackles from 3.000.000 of slaves. When Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet founded this institution in Hartford, which has become the 
mother of so many institutions of similar character, he, too, was a 
missionary, and he rescued from the bonds of slavery and brought 
out of the places of darkness many who at that time had not been 
able tu see the light. The blessing which he bestowed upon those 
unfortunate people of his dav and time has flowed on and on, and 
continued a blessing for all like people during the hundred years 
which have elapsed from his day to curs. 

Hartford is proud of many sons who spent their lives in this beau- 
tiful city, but I think I can say for the people of Hartford that 
when they think deeply, when they bring home to themselves a 
realization of the benefits which have flowed out to the world as a 
result of the labors of Hartford’s sons, they are constrained to give 
one of the foremost places to Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. [ Ap- 
plause.] He and the splendid men who took up the work with him, 
and the splendid men and women who have followed in his foot- 
steps—not only in Hartford, but in every community where an 
institution for the instruction of the deaf has been founded—have 
been benefactors not alone of the people who came under their imme- 
diate instructions, but they have been benefactors of the Nation at 
large. They have made it possible for the deaf to shake off their 
shackles and to accomplish the beautiful and the useful in the realm 
of letters, of art, of science, and of industry as fully as the most 
favored among the peoples of the world. They have made it possible 


41542—S. Doc. 172, 65-2——-2 
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for the deaf and the dumb, like Keats, to “travel in the realms of 
gold”; and because of their work, because of those who are follow- 
ing and have followed in their footsteps, the people who are born 
with this affliction are enabled to take their places to-day among the 
best of our citizens. 

So we are all greatly indebted to this splendid man and mission- 
ary, and it is a high pleasure and privilege, as I stated in the begin- 
ning, on this centennial anniversary of the founding of the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, to welcome you, the members of this 
convention, to our city and to express the hope that the time you 
spend here will be not oniy spent pleasantly for yourselves but that 
it will result in much material benefit to the work which all of you 
have most nearly at heart. [Applause. | 

Dr. Hau. To the cordial and eloquent welcome of Mayor Hagarty 
I will ask our old friend Dr. N. F. Walker, superintendent of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, to reply. 


ADDRESS OF DR. N. F. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, when asked to make this re- 
sponse, as I began to think over it I became reminiscent, for I have 
lived a good many years, and I found much that I would like to say 
on this occasion. But for fear that I would make myself tiresome, 
I have tried to put in as few words as possible—and beg that you 
will bear with me while I read—these thoughts as I wish them to 
go to you: 


In behalf of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf here as 
sembled for its twenty-first gathering, I wish to express to his honor, Mr, 
Hagarty, the mayor of Hartford, and through him to the people of this city 
and State the deep appreciation of the members of this national association 
for the very generous and hearty welcome that has been extended to this 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf this morning. 

It has been the custom at our previous conventions to have more than one 
member respond to the address of welcome—the North would be represented, 
the East, the West, and the South. But to-day there is no North, no East, 
no West, no South in our hearts or in our thoughts. I am from the South— 
from that State that had drunk so deep of liberty that in her desire to pro- 
tect her own liberty she dared to attempt to break into sections the greatest 
Government that has ever existed for the defense and protection of liberty— 
this glorious United States, that is destined, under God’s will and plan, to 
preserve Paw and order and peace and happiness to the bleeding nations of 
this world. And I stand not among strangers, even here in Hartford. Your 
ancestors, in the generation back of the struggle that unified and nationalized 
these States, loved liberty equally as deep as did the South, and stood ready 
to demand that liberty. Read the records and grasp the sentiments of your 
own Hartford convention of 1814-15. 

Fifty-five years ago I stood upon the south bank of the Potomac River, with 
my gun pointed toward the Capitol of this country, ready to take the life of 
any man who dared to be a foe. to the cause of the South and of secession; 
to-day I stand upon the north bank of the Potomac River yearning to defend 
that same Capitol and serve my country in whatever way she muy need me, 
or upon whatever field she may call me. 

Hartford has given birth to and has nurtured many great men and great 
women. Her factories and great insurance corporations would and could have 
been built in other cities and in other lands, but not so with her great men 
and women; they were born of the Hartford spirit and were nurtured by the 
Hartford culture. Your men have been great in their leadership, and your 
women have been powerful in their influence. Your people have never been 
a commonplace people; the surroundings would not admit of it. A survey of 
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your city, with its wonderful parks and other modern devices for the relief of 
suffering and the increase of happiness, convinces us that here have lived men 
and women who knew that: there was more in life than grasping and holding— 
at every corner of your city we are made conscious of the fact that here have 
lived, and do live to-day, a citizenship that has lost self in its labors for others. 
The very atmosphere of your city has always been educative and religious. 

In other communities Alice Cogswell might have smiled in vain into the 
face of every friend, but not so in Hartford; in other places Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet might never have dared to hope for a school for the deaf, but not 
so in Hartford. The greatness of the people of this community was the 
earnest that guaranteed the consummation of the dream of Hartford’s greatest 
and most powerful man—Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

We have come here to-day from all over this land of ours, and from our 
sister land, Canada, now so closely bound to us in this great struggle to re- 
establish peace and liberty over the world, to do honor to the men who walked 
your streets in the early part of the last century, and to pay tribute to the 
memory of the founder of the education of the deaf in America. 

Of these one hundred years that have passed since little Alice Cogswell called 
into existence the greatness of her benefactor—of these one hundred years I 
have had personal knowledge of more than sixty in this special line of educa- 
tional work. And what I say here this morning is not the expression of a 
theorist but of one who has lived a long life educating the deaf and one who 
has learned many things of them. As I stand here now and look into the faces 
of these educated deaf men and women memories of the early days of this work 
crowd in upon me. I too, like my venerable friend, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, our 
honored president, am the son of a minister of God who was led by sympathy 
and ability to loose from the fetters of ignorance the deaf of his own native 
State. As a child, I, too, played around an asylum for the deaf and have had 
the pleasure of seeing that asylum grow from an asylum into an institution and 
finally by constitutional amendment into a school. 

And I think these three names typify the three great periods of our 
work. Necessity demanded that your father and my father, sir, educate 
from a house called an asylum. It was wisdom on their part in dealing with 
a skeptical public to thus approach them. From the standpoint of State or 
popular education, the pioneer schools for the deaf were born out of season, 
and circumstances demanded that they be termed asylums. Allow me to di- 
gress here just for a moment and say to you, honored mayor, that this conven- 
tion will probably formulate and present to you and those associated with you 
in the government of this city a resolution asking that the name of this beautiful 
avenue in front of this school be changed to Gallaudet Avenue. And I am 
sure if you will reniain awhile with us this morning you will see why this 
name should be changed. Their support was not considered legal and rightful, 
but charitable and benevolent. But God directed into these asylums great men 
who, though hampered in a thousand ways, yet dreamed and worked for better 
things. They lived to see the public school system sweep over our land and to 
see institutions for the education of the deaf established in almost every State 
free to every deaf child who might ask for admission. 

Into this second period or institution period came the influx of theories and 
the working out of methods. There was confusion among the leaders and .the 
army of workers knew not where to follow. For the good of the deaf conten- 
tions became bitter and leaders became separated. This has been a long period, 
and sometimes has seemed a dark period, for ofttimes we lost the fact that no 
motive actuated the leaders save to give the deaf their rightful inheritance, viz, 
a broad, liberal education. During this second period many great and devoted 
men and women have toiled and moiled with the great problem of educating the 
deaf. History will honor them and future generations will revere them for their 
great unselfish work. 

But we are entering upon a new era of our work. We no longer stand as 
a special department of the great educational work of this great Commonwealth; 
we have become an active part of it—we have taken our place as schools among 
schools. With this new alignment have come ‘new problems and new diffi- 
culties, the final solution of which will bring greater powers and greater bene- 
fits to the deaf. Ae we place our deaf children side by side with normal chil- 
dren the weight of the handicap of deafness must be definitely determined. 
There must be a just and adequate basis established upon which to judge the 
work which we here represent to-day. A beginning has been made upon this 
vexing problem and a satisfactory solution should be speedily reached or else 
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untold injury will be done the deaf through ignorance on the part of the men 
with whom we now stand and by whom our work is to be judged. 

Sir, we appreciate the welcome you have given’us. This is sacred ground 
to the deaf and the educators of the deaf. We can almost hear those words 
repeated, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the ground whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” From Hartford we have gone forth during these 
hundred years into every State of our land and into many Provinces of Canada 
and have returned to honor the home of our birth. And how proud we are of 
this old Hartford school—old in name, but young in achievement and strong in 
power. Great men laid the foundation of this school and a strong young man 
is now shaping its destiny. We are proud of our mother school and so should 
this State and city be. You should be proud of the young men and women that 
go out from its doors annually. They are worthy of your admiration. Again 
we thank you for your warm words of welcome. 

Dr. Hatu. Before we go on with the program there are one or two 
matters of business which we will take up. I will ask our secretary 
to read, for the information of the members of the convention, thé 
part of our constitution in regard to membership and registration. 
I believe that should be read for you so that anyone who has not at- 
tended before will understand clearly the matter of our membership. 

(The secretary read the part of the constitution referred to.) 

Dr. Haut. Our treasurer, Dr. J. S. Long, I am sorry to say. has 
not yet arrived, and I have asked Mr. Lyman Steed to serve in his 
place until Dr. Long arrives. Mr. Steed will be here at this desk in 
front of the platform at the close of the session this morning and will 
be glad to receive dues and registration fees. After luncheon he will 
also be at the school in the registration office. This matter of dues 
and registration fees is one of importance. I hope everyone will 
attend to the matter oromptly. 

I believe that our friend Mr. Wheeler has a few announcements to 
make in regard to matters of entertainment, etc., and I will ask Mr. 
Wheeler to make those now. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, you will note in the program a daily 
lecture on normal training, by Mr. A. J. Winnie, at 8.45. These lec- 
tures will be given in our chapel. It is on the third floor of the west 
wing of the old building. Also, a daily lecture at 1.30 by Mrs. Dris- 
coll, which will be given 1 also in the chapel. 

From 8.45 to 9.30, in Cogswell’ Hall—our primary building—will 
be given the demonstrations of regular work by the pupils ‘of our 
school. These pupils are not picked pupils; they are pupils that we 
have been able to get because they live near Hartford. The classes 
will not be full. We will only have two or three pupils, or perhaps 
five in some cases, in the classes. We have not kept the pupils here 
especially for this work, and we aim to show you simply the daily 
work, and not “show ” work that we have been working on for sev- 
eral months. 

Dr. Hatt. I know of no cther business to be taken up by this gen- 
eral session this morning, and will therefore now call on Mrs. 
Margulies to take charge of the kindergarten section. Mrs. Margulies 
will please come to the platform and take the chair. 

Mrs. Marcuties. In preparing my program I thought I should 
like to present something just a little different from what we have 
usually had in the kindergarten section, and I thought of speaking 
to you on some of the experiments that have been made with hearing 
children. 
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When I said I wanted something different I had hoped to have 
been able to carry out the program as I had arranged it, but circum- 
stances have been such that it is going to be different as far as speak- 
ers are concerned, a change having had to be made at the last moment. 
I have had a telegram from Miss Chapman, who was to show you 
the advanced Montessori material, saying that illness has prevented 
her from being with us to-day. We are very fortunate, however, in 
having Miss Moore, who is taking Miss Patty Hill’s place in present- 
ing to you one of the interesting phases of modern experiments with 
young children. Miss Moore is.one of the professors of the kinder- 
garten department of Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 
She has done experimental work both in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary. Miss Reinhardt, of Washington, D. C., has kindly consented 
at a moment’s notice to take the place of Miss Chapman, not in the 
presentation of the Montessori material, but to give us a little talk 
on some interesting work that she has done with young deaf children. 

Miss Moore, who will present the work of the “ Reconstructed kin- 
dergarten,” has brought with her slides showing the children at 
work. She is going to speak to you, but I think the pictures will be 
an aid in demonstrating to you what the kindergarten of Teachers’ 
College is striving to do. I regret that it will be impossible to show 
the slides in this hall and that it will be necessary to adjourn to 
another room. I do not know the name of it. 

Mr. Drices. It is the room upstairs, right in front. 

Mrs. Marcuties. In selecting speakers who have been working 
with hearing instead of deaf children, I have been actuated by that 
which has helped me tremendously in my efforts to develop the deaf. 
I went into the work of teaching the deaf a good many years ago—if 
it were not for Dr. Fay’s constant censorship I might not mention 
the number of years, but every year he sends around a notice asking 
us how long we have had schools for the deaf—so there is no use 
denying how many years I have been conducting my own school. 
When I went into this work people wondered why I should be inter- 
ested in so difficult a profession which entailed so terrible a strain on the 
nervous system. My reply to this was that to me the work done with 
deaf children made a special appeal because it meant the development 
of the child through studying his needs, and that as compared with 
the drudgery of forcing knowledge into hearing children as found 
in the schools at that- time, teaching the deaf seemed child’s play. 

As time went on I had no occasion to change my mind as to my 
preference, and as those who visited us expressed their surprise at 
our work as compared with the schools for the hearing, I took upon 
myself for my profession a feeling of distinct superiority. I felt, 
and felt it strongly, that the schools for hearing children with their 
cut-and-dried program could learn much, if not everything, from the 
schools for the deaf. I still contend that for many years this was 
true, and as long as it was true I devoted my entire energy to my 
deaf boys and girls. 

Within the last 10 years, however, a change, slow at first, but gain- 
ing in impetus from year to year, has taken place in the attitude of 

rogressive educators toward “the child.” Knowledge as contained 
in the school curriculum no longer has been considered as the sole 
need of the child. 
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Education as growth, as living one’s life, knowledge acquired 
through interest not as an end in itself but as an aid in the develop- 
ment of the life within each human being, is supplanting the old 
education. So rapidly is the experimental stage passing, so fast are 
the new schools springing up, that Dr. Dewey’s book, “ The Schools 
of To-morrow,” which but two years ago was described as Utopian 
by many critics, to-day stands as a book of the day describing schools 
which no longer are an experiment but a fait accompli. 

I feel that in presenting this work with hearing children to you, 
showing you how these educators are broadening their outlook, how 
they are getting away from the cut-and-dried curriculum, how they 
are learning from the child what his needs are and recognizing how 
he has been sinned against in days gone by, and even are to-day, 
in many instances we may be enabled to learn frum them, from these 
teachers of hearing children, as once they learned from us. Of 
course I know we shall have to adapt these methods to a certain 
extent, but there are certain things in this work with hearing children 
that we do not need to adapt to the deaf but may take and apply 
direct. The basis, I have found, of each and every one of these edu- 
cational—well, I don’t want to call them “methods” or “ systems,” 
because the moment you do that you get right back again to the one 
particular way of doing things, but rather call it the basic principle 
of these educational experiments—is the same in all. Here is your 
child. There is something vital in every human being that fights 
for development. Now, can this development take place in schools 
who consider only the group? Is every member of such a group to 
be developed in the same way? Can the same treatment be applied 
to all? 

Must all our work be done by the clock? So much knowledge pours 
in at 9 o’clock, so much at 11 or at 12, or may there not be children in 
this group, not ready to grasp that particular subject at that stage 
of development, taking education as meaning the acquisition of 
knowledge only, which I do not. What happens to him who has not 
understood and what happens to the group? I think it is not diffi- 
cult to answer this, and what I state to you I state from experiment 
and from personal observation. The child unable to grasp what 
the teacher is trying to give him either becomes the so-called stupid 
member of his class, who again and again repeats the same grade, 
or if the teacher, trying to be fair to the slow: ones, holds back the 
whole group, the children who have understood and are ready to 
forge ahead lose their interest and ambition and become eventually 
the idle, lackadaisical members of the class. What the new schools 
are trying to do is to allow the individual to do more of his own 
thinking, the working out of his own problems in his own way. 

The idea of allowing life to develop seems to be the thing per- 
meating all educational ideas. We find it in art, in music; all have 
as their basis the thought that although we can force the child to 
memorize things, that we can pour'a certain amount of knowledge 
into him and have him give it back as though it were his own, this 
is not education, unless you adjudge the best man by the number 
of dates he can remember, the amount of Latin he can quote, the 
names of the painters he can give, or the number of books he has 
read. The teacher in these schools is less the dispenser of knowledge, 
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but, rather, the one who makes it possible for the child to develop 
on every plane of his being. 

As [have said, some of these things have been worked out; some 
have not. There are any number of schools I have visited this 
winter and educational meetings that I have attended, and while 
some of these educational pioncers seem to feel that their particular 
schools have discovered something entirely new in education the 
principles are the same in all—to give to the child that which will 
permit a more perfect development, a development w hich, if con- 
tinued for generations, will give us a better race of men. The Mon- 
tessori method, too, is based on this. 

I had hoped that Miss Chapman, who was to speak to you to-day, 
would tell you what the Montessori method has accomplished in the 
past five years. I have not the time to do this myself. What I 
wish to say, however, is that I consider that the biggest thing that 
Dr. Montessori has done has been to call the attention of teachers 
to these principles: Give ihe child more liberty to develop himself-— 
and you will understand that by this I do not mean a physical liberty 
but rather the right to ¢hink for himself, to work out his problems 
independently, to develop his entire being. I believe that Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s work from this standpoint will live. 

I have had some of the advanced material of Dr. Montessori sent 
to the convention, and I should be very glad to have you look it 
over, always remembering that the material is not the method but 
the means of carrying out the principle. Whether you use Dr. 
Montessori’s method, whether you use Miss Hill’s, or whether you 
use some other method, if you faithfully carry out your principles 
I feel that from the results obtained you will know that you are 
working in the right direction. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Miss Annie Moore, of 
Teachers College. She will show you on the screen the pictures she 
has brought with her of the children in the kindergarten class of the 
Horace Mann School. After she has shown you the pictures she 
will say a few words to you, or if Miss Moore wishes to speak to 
you first we can then adjourn to the room upstairs, see the pictures, 
and she will then answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

(At this point a number of pictures were shown by Miss Moore.) 


THE RECONSTRUCTED KINDERGARTEN. 
By Miss A. E, Moore, of Columbia University. 


As Mrs. Margulies has told you, I am not Miss Hill, and it is an extremely 
difficult thing to try to take her place. However, I am going to do the best I 
can, and in the very beginning I wish to suggest a slight change of subject for 
the lecture. This is Miss Hill’s title, and I shouldn’t have worded it just this 
way had I had an opportunity to offer a topic. Miss Hill was to have talked on 
“The Reconstructed Kindergarten.” You may say “ What is there in a name,” 
anyway? I think there is something in a name. I heard a story a few days ago, 
told by a kindergartner who teaches in a poor section of the city where the chil- 
dren are largely Italian, but among them are two or three little blacis children. 
Just before Washington’s birthday they were talking about the approaching day. 
and the kindergartner said to the children, “ Do any of you know Washington’s 
first name?” And one little kinky head was lifted up and one little dusky hand 
was shaken vociferously. The teacher called on the little black boy, and he said 
“ Booker T.” [Laughter.] There is something in a name, and I like better to 
think of the forward movement in the kindergarten as evolution rather than re- 
construction. Reconstruction usually implies a sudden change—involving a 
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rather disagreeable period that we have to pass through, whether we think’ of 
it in connection with national affairs—national reconstruction—or whether we 
think of it in connection with house cleaning and rebuilding, and that. sort of 
thing. Now, we are not going through any such uncomfortable period in the 
change that has been taking place in kindergarten work and in all education of 
young children—we are experiencing rather that slow, natural movement which 
we see in living organisms. 

Wherever there is a living organism it responds to forces within and without, 
shaping it, changing it. Similar changes are going on in the education of young 
children. Like a living organism, it is changing gradually, normally, health- 
fully ; and it is affected by the same forces that are affecting other institutions, 
such as our church life and relationships, our national life, and our family life. 
So we will discuss to-day “'The Evolution of the Kindergarten.” 

The education of little children is moving on with other social agencies. I 
speak of the forces operating within and without the kindergarten. The first 
force within the kindergarten was that very great momentum received from the 
work of a really great man—lriedrich Wilhelm Froebel. Froebel was a deep 
thinker, and he came upon certain fundamental—and I believe permanently 
sound—principles which were true enough—to propel education for little chil- 
dren forward. But he did not discover all of the truth, for truth is a moving, 
developing, expanding thing. It is never closed and final. 

Very great advances have been made in psychology since the kindergarten 
was founded. Most of the old foundations have been shaken and educational 
procedure from infancy to the university should be reshaped in accordance with 
recent discoveries regarding the laws of the mind. 

Little was known of hygiene in Froebel’s day and the revelations in that de- 
partment of science have resulted in a condemnation of much of tlie early prac- 
tice of the kindergarten. 

Sociology also has made its contribution to education. It teaches us that no 
universal method can be devised which will suit all peoples, all ages, and all 
periods of development. It shows us how futile is the attempt to adopt outright 
in democratic America a régime and a method devised for an earlier generation 
and another country. 

These main currents of progress have influenced the kindergarten for a long 
time, ‘although there are localities that have scarcely felt their touch. When 
there is a flood tide in the river the main current goes rushing on and becomes 
strong and clear and clean, while all along the sides are left still, quiet little 
pools—I must say stagnant—pools that have been cut off from the main cur- 
rent, yet locally these stagnant pools stand for the river. So one ean find 
everywhere in this country and all over the world kindergartens representing a 
similar state of stagnation. They have not been touched by the main currents 
of progress, and there they stand where they were 50 or 60 years ago. One of 
the causes of such arrested development is the mistaken loyalty to a great 
leader; the belief that Froebel had discovered everything worth knowing 
regarding the education of little children and the feeling that it is rather 
heretical to depart in any respect from the method as outlined by him and by 
his immediate followers. Another cause is perhaps a low standard of training 
and a misconception of the letter for the spirit. 

What are some of the popular notions of the kindergarten? Perhaps I am 
speaking to some people who have never been in a kindergarten. Doubtless 
many of you have merely looked in occasionally upon the kindergarten in your 
school. If I judge my audience correctly, I am addressing only a small group 
of trained kindergartners. If I should ask the question, What is your idea of 
a kindergarten? certain mental pictures would present themselves to you. 
Those who are only slightly acquainted with the kindergarten would see a 
room larger than the ordinary classroom, with a circle painted on the floor, 
and neat-looking little children seated in small chairs on that circle or standing 
in a well-ordered line ready for marching. You would probably see a number 
of large tables, and you might be very conscious of their checked tops. Per- 
haps you would recall certain materials, ‘recognized as of a peculiar kind— 
blocks and various sorts of smaller materials for laying designs and making 
patterns. If familiar with the old conventional type of kindergarten, the work 
that would come up before your mind would be white cards or nice little blank 
books in which the children had placed many intricate designs of folded or cut 
paper. You would recall that there are certain games that are considered 
kindergarten games, and that the conservative teacher who is following very 
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closely the old lines would feel that she was not quite faithful to her duty if 
she introduced games that were not of that particuiar sort. 

Now. such things do not make a kindergarten, and the moment we begin to 
center upon form and tradition life goes out of the movement and growth stops. 
We become then one of those little pools beside the free flowing current. 

The changes which the kindergarten has undergone in the last 25 years are 
largely due to.the advances made in child psychology. Froebel had a won- 
derful insight intvu child nature, but we have made great strides in child 
psychology since his day, and special emphasis is being laid now on the impor- 
tance of the instincts of children. Natural instincts are recognized as, on tho 
whole, sound and right. There are some, to be sure, that we wish to dis- 
courage and repress, but the dominant instincts of the young human being 
constitute the only sound basis for his early education. 

An examination of some of the old lines of kindergarten work convinces us 
that much of the practice was false, because we see at once that many of the 
things done were opposed to some of the most useful of the childish instincts. 
The earlier kindergartners pointed out and emphasized the fact that the child 
is a very active being, but too often the physical activity was confined merely 
to games in which with 50 or 60 children engaged the individual had slight 
opportunity for participation. There would be periods sometimes as long as 45 
minutes in which the children would be rigidly required to keep their seats 
and do the thivgs which the teacher dictated. 

The kindergarten theory said that children were creative, but sufficient study 
was not made of the child’s native ways of creativity. The little child is not 
a logical being. He only becomes logical gradually and slowly. Now, -the 
kindergarten has for a long time been held up as a worthy example to primary 
and elementary school teachers. I wish here to point out that in some respects 
the old kindergarten was just as much hampered by notions of the logical order-, 
ing of things as the primary school ever was. The old kindergarten method said 
“This material is wonderfully organized.” It started with the whole—the ball, 
the cube, the cylinder, and then divided and subdivided into other forms, into 
smaller cubes and rectangular and triangular prisms; into the straight line 
and into the dot, all in beautiful sequence. But the child’s mind does not work 
that way and neither does the mind of the creative adult. We do our best 
when we have some problem that is our own, something that interests us indi- 
vidually; and we can summon energy and center our powers upon the accom- 
plishment of such a task without every one of those little tedious steps. Yet little 
children in the old-line kindergarten work were held very closely to this very 
logically ordered sequence of material.. The creative side of the child therefore 
was checked and hampered. First the teacher dictated exactly how the child 
should move his materials about, how he should fold and cut, then there would 
be just a few minutes left at the last when he would be permitted to express 
some of his own ideas. 

The new system is changing all this. We have been having elective courses 
in colleges for quite a while, and we have recently begun to have elective courses 
in the high school. It is strange that it should have taken us so long to come 
to a realization of the value of elective courses in the kindergarten. In the 
modern kindergarten the child is doing a great deal more in the way of electing 
what he shall do, and the teacher is saying a great deal less. She is not 
saying, ‘Now do this, do that; build this in just such and such a manner; fold 
this paper in just such and such a way,” but interesting purposes and motives 
are being found, the child’s inclinations are being recognized, and more and 
more the work is being organized around these. 

Child psychology tells us that young children are very individualistic. .They 
are also very social—that is, they are social in the sense of desiring to be 
together. But they desire also to have their own little schemes and to be able 
to develop them. Two or three children may choose to work together, but you 
don’t see very young children playing for a long time in a highly organized way. 
That comes later in the period of dawning adolescence. Then it becomes highly 
developed and the boys and girls—the boys especially—begin to have their 
groups and to engage in organized games’such as baseball and other activities 
in which the individuals subordinate themselves to the group. But little chil- 
dren do not do things that way. To the little child it is “my dog, my doll,” 
what “ my father does,” and “ our house,” and “ where we went the other day.” 
This attitude is very strong in small children. I do not mean that it should be 
indulged. all the time, but probably the conservative kindergarten plunges the 
children.too suddenly into situations requiring subordination of self. The little 
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child had very small opportunity under the dictation method to realize himself. 
We know that the child is weak in cooperation and that we must watch for 
every little chance to develop him along that line but that it must be done 
slowly. i 

I have tried to show how greater freedom has been introduced in the teach- 
ing methods of the kindergarten. Corresponding changes have taken place in 
the subject matter. Froebel, for his littlhe German kindergarten, with the en- 
vironment of a rural district, selected certain things that he believed to be 
of universal interest to childhood. But subjects and experiences can not be 
found that are of universal interest to little children in Germany and in 
Japan and China, in Hartford and in New York. Children’s interests vary just 
as ours do with our environment, and the subject matter therefore should vary 
correspondingly. Yet all over the world there are still kindergartens where 
one could very nearly predict what the children would be doing at any given 
time in the year. 

That is all changed in our modern kindergarten. The kindergartner who is 
moving with the stream of progress says, just as do all other educators, “ We 
can not have a universal course of study; we can not have a selection of sub- 
ject matter which is universally fitting and appropriate, because these children 
have different experiences and different environmental interests.” 

I suggested in my introductory remarks that the kindergartner has usually 
been thought to depend upon material of a specific kind; blocks of just such and 
such a size, paper of Just such and such a shape and color, weaving mats of 
great elaboration, and because it all seemed to be logically complete, people 
accepted it as being pedagogically complete. But we recognize to-day that it 
is far from being educationally complete, and knowledge of child psychology and 
hygiene eliminated a good deal of the old material and new kinds have been 
added. <A progressive kindergarten fits in very much better with our modern, 
up-to-date work in industrial art and applied art in the primary school. 
Formerly when a child got through the kindergarten he had few skills which 
would serve him in the primary grades. The handwork was of such a peculiar 
nature that it was not continued. There was a sharp line of cleavage between 
the kindergarten and the primary, and little in the kindergarten seemed to 
fit in the primary. 

The points which I have tried to develop may be made clearer by means of 
the stereopticon pictures which will now be shown. These pictures have been 
taken over a period of several years in a kindergarten where an earnest effort 
has been made to organize the activities around the dominant interests of 
children and to enrich the environment far beyond that of the conventional 
kindergarten. 


Dr. Hai. May I have just a moment? As a good many members 
have come in since the announcement made during the morning, 
may I ask everyone, please, to register at the school? We are very 
anxious to have a complete record there of all members. I will also 
call your attention once more to the fact that Mr. Steed is to be 
here right after our meeting is over, to receive dues, in the place of 
Treasurer Long; and he will be at the school after luncheon is over, 
when you come out. He will be there at the registration office and 
will welcome those wishing to pay their dues. He will welcome the 
gentlemen with open arms and the ladies with a smile. [Laughter.] 

(At this point a number of pictures were shown by Miss Moore.) 

Mrs. Marcuties. Of course many things have been done along 
these lines in the schools for the deaf. Teachers of the deaf have 
created means of reaching the child. and have allowed the creative 
powers of the child to develop. I feel that there is a large field which 
ean be utilized in language teaching in connection with the work 
done by the “reconstructed kindergarten.” The deaf child, like 
the hearing child, is full of activity, is desirous of doing things, of 
making things, and I have found that he is willing to repeat and 
repeat words gnd sentences, so important in teaching language to 
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the deaf, with joy, as long as he is occupied in something that 
interests him. 

Perhaps some of you might like to ask Miss Moore some questions. 
(After a pause.) If not, I “would like to — Miss Reinhardt, of the 
Home School for Little Deaf Children, say a few words to you this 
morning. Miss Reinhardt’s school is in W leabitiniton: D. C. 

Miss Anna C. Rernuarpr. Mrs. Margulies came to my room last 
night, after I had retired with a very severe headache, and asked me 
to speak to you this morning—which was a very short notice. 


For the benefit of those of you who do not know about my school, I will say 











it is in the suburbs of Washington. very near the Zoo. We tuke babies as ° 


young as 3, we are so near the Zoo that we can take them over there without 
any inconvenience whatever. 

My school is in a town made up of Government people, many of whom have 
been teachers, so they all take a very lively interest in my work, and my 
school is a part of the community. It is not a thing by itself. My family is 
a family in the town—-just as the other families are. My children go to other 
children’s parties, and they come to our parties. The boys come over and 
play games with our boys after supper, and in every way we are a part of 
the community. If there is anything special going on in the publie schools, 
our children are there; and if there is angihing special going on in the church, 
our children are there. Our children go to Sunday school with the hearing 
children and they do the same things that the hearing children are doing in 
the Sunday school. We make as little difference as possible. If the Sunday- 
school class goes on a pienic, our children go on the picnic with the Sunday- 
school class. The other day my older boys asked if they could go for a walk 
with some of their hearing friends. I said yes, and they were gone about two 
hours. Two or three days afterwards it developed that they had gone to the 
old swimming hole. They were perfectly frank about it, but they said that 
they didn’t want to tell because they didn’t want the other boys’ mothers 
to know about it. When the other boys’ mothers found it out they said, 
“Why didn’t you tell us?” and they said, “ We were afraid you would think 
it was a little too early, and that the water was too cold.” So it was perfectly 
all right. 

Then, we have a great deal of nature work. ‘The older boys go to the public 
schools for their manual training, and I have a workshop for them where 
they develop their own ideas; make their own bird houses and put them. up— 
one boy was perfectly delighted to find that two pairs of wrens had built in 
his bird house. He knows whether the nests have eggs in them or not; he 
knows when the eggs are ready to hatch; he watches the whole performance. 

We raised 100 silkworms last year, and the children fed them every morning, 
and watched the spinning. The place was covered with cocoons, and the children 
would run into the playroom every morning to watch theni spinning the cocoons. 
So they really know now how silk is spun. 

The other day one of the teachers said to me, “ Have you given Angus any 
screen? He is cutting up a lot of screen out there.” I said, “‘ No; but if he 
is busy, all right; let him eut it up.” ‘The next thing I knew he brought in 
a cage for a bird, with a swing in it and a place for water and food and 
all that. Then he found a baby bird and put it in the cage. In a little 
while the children found that the bird wasn’t comfortable in there and that it 
would be happier if they let it go, and they did let it go. 

We not only begin with Montessori, but we go on with Montessori principles. 
Somebody said not long ago “ This little boy you have with you is beyond the 
Montessori age.” In my opinion the individual never gets beyond the Montessori 
age, because the individual is always developing along his own lines. In the 
morning, when the children wake up, they gather together in the upstairs hall 
and they wake me up talking about all their plans for the day. One child will 
be sitting down reading a story, and another child will be telling a story— 
before breakfast this all happens. 

The children went to the woods—three or four weeks ago—and gathered enough 
wild strawberries to make strawberry jam. They went into the kitchen with 
the teacher and made strawberry jam and put the paraffin on it and labeled 
it. and each child has jam of its own. The day after that they made rhubarb 
jam. On the cook’s day off the older girls go out in the kitchen and make pies 
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and tarts. These girls are only 11 and 12 years old, but they go out into the 
kitchen and do these things entirely alone. They do everything that they 
could do in the household, in a large family. 

The teachers are most unusual; they never stop at things in the schoolroo 
They go out on the drive and burn trash if need be; they tend furnace If 
necessary. The other day the teachers were out with the boys burning trast 
and one of the boys said, “Are we burning incense to the gods?” He is only 
11 years old. 

Some of the children have bicycles and they ride around town on their 
bicycles and get up agencies and sell magazines; they look up advertisements 
in the papers and find something they want to sell and write for it. They 
write for samples and go around through the town and sell these things. One 
of the boys won a baseball suit and a Boy Scout blanket this way last year, and 
one of the girls made $26 selling handkerchiefs. This child, by the way, is a 
protege of Dr. Bell. He has established a scholarship in the school and this 
child earns some of her clothes. These things keep them in touch all the time 
with the hearing people of the town. The people are their friends and they 
are the people’s friends, so they have as near a natural life, I think, as children 
ean possibly have. 

When they are old enough to understarid the value of money, even if a child 
has only a dollar, that child has a bank account. There is a little bank in 
our town which is a branch of the State bank and they have deposits there; 
they make out their own checks, have their own cash accounts, and send them 
home to their parents. One child may have $25, another $1, but they all go 
through the same process—making out their accounts and keeping the balance 
and all that sort of thing. Also, they make their own plans for buying birth- 
day and Christmas presents and for sending things home. 

I took four of the children into town about 12 times this winter to the 
Y. W. C. A. for swimming lessons. They swam with the hearing children. There 
were four or five hearing children in the pool. Our children got along just as 
well as the other children. 

One of our boys, who is 13, is now in the high school in Muskogee, Okla., and 
he got 100 plus on the last report I received. When he left us he went home, 
organized a baseball team, and was immediately made captain of that team. 

Another one of the boys is in the public school in our own town doing work 
there. He failed in his examination in grammar, the teacher said, but his 
written and spoken English they said was the best in the grade. 

One of the boys who has been studying German just as a side issue read “ Joan 
of Arc” in German a couple of weeks ago, and, while it was simple German, 
he read every word of it and understood it. I do feel that hearing children 
ought to have foreign languages in a natural way, just as we teachers of the 
deaf teach English. I feel that every hearing child ought to grow up with at 
least one foreign language. I have made the experiment with these deaf 
children. With one boy I tried French. When he was 11 he had quite a little 
knowledge of French. I only gave it to him at the table—words and phrases. 
I then tried German with another, and it went better, I suppose, because I 
knew German better. I don’t know French very well. But the simple proof 
is that a child of 10 can do it if he has enough English. However, it would 
be dangerous to do it unless he had a very large English vocabulary; as large 
as a hearing child would have. [Applause.] I thank you. 


Mrs. Marcuuties. I am sure we are all very grateful to Miss Rein- 
hardt for what she has told us of her school. I think she has carried 
out some of the ideas I have referred to—the giving of greater 
freedom to the deaf child in the acquisition of speech and knowledge. 

‘I consider these ideas are no more difficult of application in large 
schools than in small ones if we utilize what the new education has 
to offer. Certainly we will be well repaid for our efforts, not only 
_by. having better’ pupils, but by bringing an additional joy to a class 
of children who need all the happiness that is in our power to give. 
Dr. Hat. May I ask that all assemble promptly at 2 o’clock in the 
auditorium, so that’ we may proceed with our work promptly ? 
(Whereupon, at 12.10 o’clock p. m., the convention recessed until 
2 o’clock p. m. this day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
PROGRAM. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 


Dr. William K. Argo, presiding. 

2.00—Address—Prof. G. C. Smith, of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 

2.30—Paper: Agriculture and the Deaf: Statistics, Opinions, and Suggestions 
by the Deaf of the Country—Dr. Warren Robinson, instructer in the 
School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis. 

Discussion, 

3.15—Paper: What Part is the Deaf Woman to Play in the Agriculttital Move- 
ment Among the Deaf?—Miss Elizabeth De Long, instructor in the 
School for the Deaf at Ogden, Utah. 

Discussion. 

General discussion of industrial topics. 

Joint agricultural exhibit by the schools and the deaf of the Nation. 

8.00—Reception by principal and Mrs. Wheeler. 

. The convention reassembled at 2 o’clock p. m., Dr. Percival Hall 

presiding. 

Dr. Hatz. The hour for our afternoon session has arrived. The 
convention will please come to order. 

Some of our friends whom we had hoped to have with us are not 
able to come. Several have sent regrets, and I will ask the secretary 
to give us a word of greeting from two or three friends whom we 
expected to have with us—and, I believe, regrets from a foreign body. 

Mr, Drices. This is a cablegram from Denmark, extending cordial 
wishes and greetings to the sc hool at Hartford and to the convention, 
from Andreas Hanson. 

A letter to President Gallaudet, extending greetings to the conven- 
tion and the members, and expressing regrets from the National 
Union Society of Deaf Mutes, from Paris. 

A letter from J. W. Blattner, expressing his regrets at not being 
able to be present and extending greetings to the convention. 

Mr. Hau. All of these messages will be placed in the official record 
of the convention. 

Cordiat wishes for the school and the convention.—ANDREAS HANSEN, Den- 
mark. 5 

L’Union Nationale des Sociétes de .Sourds-Muets heartily congratulates the 
school and the convention. 


Hearty greetings to the members of the convention.—J. W. BLATTNER. 


Mr. A. H. Waxker, of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I trust I am not out 
of order. I desire to make a motion which I feel will meet with the 
hearty sympathy of this convention. The motion I desire to make 
is this: That just at the beginning of our meeting the chairman be 
requested to appoint a committee to go as soon as possible to the home 
of our dearly beloved president and express to him, as coming from 

this convention, our sincere regret that physically he is unable to 
appear with us; also to’ extend ‘to him in ev ery conceivable way the 
greetings—the glad greetings of this convention. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Hatt. The motion is made and seconded and is now before 
you. Do you suggest a committee of three, Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Waker. Three; yes. 
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Dr. Haut. The motion is made that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to convey the greetings and love of the convention to our 
president, Dr. Gallaudet. All who favor this motion will kindly 
signify by standing up. , 

(The convention arose.) 

The vote is unanimous. The Chair will ask to act on that com- 
mittee Dr. N. F. Walker, of South Carolina; Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
of Northampton, Mass.; and Dr. Robert Patterson, of Ohio. 

Unless there is further general business to come before the meeting 
we will now proceed with the program for the afternoon in connec- 
tion with the industrial section. Mr. Warren Robinson, who was 
chairman of that section, is not here. His idea in carrying out the 
program was, I believe, to devote all of the time on the program for 
his section to the question of agriculture. 

In place of Dr. Robinson I have asked Supt. Argo, of the Colorado 
school, to act as chairman, and I now turn over the program to Dr. 
Argo. 

Dr. Arco (presiding). Just before the close of the morning sec- 
tion this bunch of papers was handed to me, with the request that I 
take charge of the meeting this afternoon in the absence of the chair- 
man, Mr. Robinson, provided Mr. Goodwin, of North Carolina, did 
not appear. Mr. Goodwin is not here. 

Mr. Robinson, as you know, is very enthusiastic on this subject of 
industrial training for the deaf, and only something very serious, at 
the last moment, could have prevented him from being present him- 
self. We all regret exceedingly that he is not here, because those 
of you who know Mr. Robinson know that he would bring to the 
afternoon a personality that is fine and that would add very much 
to whatever we are to get out of it. 

The first address was to have been given by Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis 
found himself unable to be present, and Prof. Guy C. Smith, of the 
State agricultural college, is to open the subject for us. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. GUY C. SMITH, OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I assure you that I count it a great 
privilege to be able to be here this afternoon—in some respects. I have known 
that I was to address you upon this subject since 11 o’clock this morning, and 
therefore I have no apology to make for the fact that I have not come to you 
with a finished address; but I shall endeavor to present some of these matters 
as they appear to me, and to tell you very briefly about some of the things 
which we are attempting to do in Connecticut. 

Since war was declared by the United States we have seen a tremendous 
drive made in this country to provide an Army and to furnish the necessary 
funds with which to equip and care for that Army and carry on the war. It 
is generally regarded that men and money are the real basis for the carrying 
on of the war, but I believe that we have learned in the last year or two that 
there is another basis for the waging of a great war such as this, and that basis 
is the matter of the food supply not only for feeding the armies but for caring 
for that great civilian population who are left in want because of the terrible 
devastation. In the last few weeks, therefore, the farmers of the United States 
have been coaxed, cajoled, and threatened, to the end that they would put forth 
their best efforts to increase their production of food supplies. It is too early 
to know accurately just what results are to be obtained from that great propa- 
ganda work, but from a few of the returns from some of the counties in this 
State we are informed that production in Connecticut in those sections has 
probably been increased by from 10 to 40 per cent over normal production, so 
far as acreage is concerned. 
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I believe, too, that the farmers of America are deserving of great credit and 
great praise for the way they have arisen to this occasion. It is not such a 
difficult matter to appeal to the emotions and to the patriotism of men to enlist 
in the Army and in the Navy; it appeals to the imagination; but there is very 
little which appeals to the imagination when we ask the farmers to work 
longer hours, to cultivate more acres, to spend more money, to hire more labor 
with which to carry on their work. 

The time of planting has about passed, but I believe that the greatest prob- 
lem in this situation is yet to be solved. It is one thing to increase the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs; it is quite another thing to see to it that those foodstuffs 
are sold, marketed, and distributed so that they will meet the needs of the con- 
suming public. And in that particular thing I believe our greatest problem lies. 
We are informed by persons who are competent to tell us on the basis of their 
investigations that there is from 17 to 40 per cent of the perishable food- 
stuffs produced in the United States wasted annually. I am going to refer 
to the matter of the conservation of food a.moment later; but at least that 
problem is so closely connected with the matter of distribution that we can 
hardly separate the two. 

Now, the speculator and the middleman are always open to criticism—at least, 
they always get it, and at the present time they are getting it more than they 
ever got it before. I want to say now in all frankness that I believe that if we 
attempt to eliminate the speculator and the middleman in this crisis, that we 
shall have brought upon ourselves a situation more serious than any that 
exists to-day because of their operations. I do not believe that the speculator 
is free from practicing evils; I am not a believer in things as they are—neces- 
sarily—but does it not stand to reason that the men who have been engaged 
in the distribution of food supplies for many years are men who have been 
able to work out a fairly efficient system of distribution? And to eliminate 
them, as I said before, would be most unfortunate, indeed, because they do 
perform valuable functions for society. I do not believe that they are all 
parasites; neither do I believe that they are all of them the kind of men whom 
we should like to have handling this business. But at any rate it is a matter 
of regulation rather than a matter of elimination that ought to concern.us at 
this time. 

It is natural that in a crisis like this there should be people who have pet 
schemes for bringing the producer and the consumer together in order that 
they may eliminate, as they say, the middleman’s profit. 1 believe that one of 
our greatest problems is the matter of checking those radical, unsound economic 
schemes, as much as to provide sound plans by which this work may be done. 

We have been waiting for some time for a man—or men—who can tell us 
how this work ought to be done. We want some one to direct us in this great 
crisis, because we must remember that we are tackling problems of a size that 
no one has ever tackled before. Is it not a pity that we are obliged to wait, to 
delay to secure the services of such men because of certain political ideas that 
are dominating our legislative bodies? 

Now, the farmer is frequently criticized because he wants to get inordinate 
profits out of his business. I don’t blame the farmer for wanting to get all 
he can get out of his business. You or I wish to do the same thing. The fact 
is, however, that a very considerable percentage of the farmers of this country 
have been operating on too narrow a margin. We know that there are many 
Connecticut farmers who have been operating at a loss, and if in this present 
crisis there is an opportunity for them to conduct their agricultural operations 
with profit, I don’t believe that that is any reason for criticism of the farmer or 
his business. 

Now, what is being done to remedy this situation in the matter of food dis- 
tribution? Well, it has generally been considered that one of the great problems 
in the matter of a food supply is the question of the potato supply. We know 
that the acreage of potatoes. this year has been tremendously increased all 
over the country. We do not know what the yield will be, but at any rate it 
seems necessary, in order to protect the farmers who have increased their acreage 
of potatoes, that some steps be taken whereby they may not lose by that step. 
Probably, then, one of the greatest problems to be taken care of by Government 
authorities at this time is the matter of providing adequate storage facilities 
whereby it will not be necessary for farmers who may have beconie frantic 
at the time the crop is harvested to throw that supply upon the market at 
ruinous prices. In certain of our Connecticut cities, therefore, steps have been 
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taken to make certain that there shall be adequate warehouses in which those 
potatoes may be stored as soon as they are harvested, and that it may be pos- 
sible for the farmers who so store those potatoes to borrow upon that storage, 
because many of them of necessity must have the money in return for them. 

One can not say whether the farmer is likely to lose because of his large 
acreage of potatoes or not. I know that within a few days certain large dealers 
in Connecticut have offered to farmers from $2 to $2.75 a bushel for all the 
potatoes which they will deliver next fall. Well, now, if that is very wide- 
spread the farmer has nothing to fear from his potato acreage. That much 
is sure, and I presume it is unlikely that there will be any great drop in the 
price of potatoes during the coming season. 

The milk situation, not only in Connecticut and New England, but all over 
the United States, is a most serious situation. We know that even though 
prices of milk have been rising in the last year or two still many farmers 
are not securing a price for that milk which will enable them to produce it at 
a profit. We also know that there have been scores of auction sales in Con- 
necticut in which the farmers—the dairy farmers—have sold their dairy cows 
to be slaughtered for beef. We know that within the last year the number 
of dairy cows in this State has decreased 443 per cent. That is a serious decline. 
The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, that unless the price of milk goes consid- 
erably higher than it is to-day in our cities the farmers will continue to sell 
their dairy cows for beef, and eventually that means that we shall have not 
only high prices for milk but an actual shortage in its supply. Is it not urgent, 
therefore, that steps be taken to educate the consuming public to a point where 
they are willing to pay a price that will net some return to the farmer in order 
that he may stay in the dairy business? 

Now, in one or two of our Connecticut cities steps are being taken to conduct 
such a campaign as that, because we realize that it must be done in order to 
save the milk supply of the cities of this State—and I am informed that what is 
true of this State is true of other States in about the same degree. 

There is another phase of the food problem which must not be overlooked— 
I referred to it a moment ago—the problem of food conservation, and I said that 
we are told by competent authorities that from 15 to 40 per cent of the perish- 
able foodsuffs of this country are annually going to waste. We have in this 
State a tremendous peach crop—at least the signs point in that direction. We 
know that under ordinary circumstances a very considerable part of that peach 
crop would be allowed to rot upon the trees. Many of our peach growers expect 
to let their peaches rot upon the trees this year. What are we going to do 
about it? Well, I can’t tell you definitely what we are going to do about it. I 
only know this, that in a recent meeting of the peach growers of New England 
it was decided to advocate a very extensive publicity campaign in all the im- 
portant markets of New England with regard to the peach crop. The food sup- 
ply committee of this State is very anxious that food supplies shall not go to 
waste. It is not simply a matter of helping the farmer, but it is a matter of 
getting the food supplies into the hands of the consumers who need those sup- 
plies. 

I suppose there is no likelihood that we shall have a food shortage in the 
United States. Qur problem is a problem of prices very largely, but that 
whole problem of prices is dependent very largely upon-the proper handling 
of the foodstuffs that are grown and the attempt to see to it that they are eco- 
nomically distributed and well used. 

Now, the problem of food conservation is largely a problem for the housewife 
to solve. I happen to be connected with the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
and at that college we have been conducting for the last three weeks—and shall 
continue to conduct through the month of July—canning schools where house- 
wives or others may go to learn the latest information with regard to canning 
fruits and vegetables. It is not only a canning school, but there are being 
taught there the best methods of evaporation and preservation of foods of various 
kinds. That school has been taxed to its capacity every week since it began, 
and by the 1st of August there will probably have been trained at that school 
not less than 600 to 800 people in the latest art of preserving food supplies. 

Waste in America is proverbial, and I am sure that however thrifty the house- 
wives of this country are most of them will admit that under certain conditions 
they would be able to save a great deal which now goes to waste. And it is 
not only a matter of household economy about which we should be concerned; 
it is a matter of patriotic duty, and not only a patriotic duty but a service to 
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the whole world, because the world is looking to America to furnish the food 
supplies, and if we conserve our own food supply we shall be better able to help 
them out in their distress. 

There is still another phase of food conservation that has been attempted in 
this State and in other States as well. The hotels and restaurants have been 
responsible for a very large amount of waste in the foodstuffs which they have 
used. I am sure that those of us who have dined much at the hotels have found 
that very frequently they serve us very much larger portions than we can 
possibly consume. We do not understand that all of the remaining portions 
go to waste, but the fact is that some of it does; and the hotel and restaurant 
men of the State of Connecticut, through their organization, have agreed to cut 
in two the menus which they offer to the public which patronizes them. 

I don’t know that there is anything more that I can say on short notice with 
regard to this matter, but in closing I do wish to say this, that it seems to me 
that it is the urgent duty of every man and woman that we put forth our best 
energy and our best thought in any way that we can in helping this matter of 
conserving the world’s food supply in order that we may render the greatest 
service not only to our own population but to the distressed populations of those 
countries which have been devastated by the war. I thank you. 


Dr. Arco. It has been our custom to omit the reading of those 
papers where the author of the paper was not present. Owi ing to the 
fact, however, that the subject is a very important one in the first 
place, and in the second place that we would have no basis for dis- 
cussion without something of the kind, we have decided to have these 
papers read. The first is by Mr. Robinson, “ Agriculture and the 
deaf; statistics, opinions, and suggestions by the deaf of the coun- 
try.” This paper will be read by Mr. Steed’ and interpreted by Mr. 
Brown, of the Colorado school. 

The paper follows: 


AGRICULTURE AND THE DEAF; STATISTICS, OPINIONS, AND 
SUGGESTIONS BY THE DEAF OF THE COUNTRY. 


By WARREN ROBINSON. 


This meeting of the convention commemorates the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the first permanent school for the deaf in America by Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in this city of Hartford in 1817. The next century 
will recall, if it does not commemorate, the a in earnest of universal 
agricultural instruction in schools for the dea This important matter can be 
postponed no longer. The call is now on and pl naa by the deaf themselves 
and their teachers and particularly by those deaf who are already engaged in 
rural occupations. And we believe the industrial section has made no mistake 
in making this burning subject of agriculture, as related to the deaf, cover 
practically the entire program of the section. For the last hundred years the 
schools have been devoting their time to academic instruction and the training 
of the deaf along mechanical lines. The success of their pupils in the trades 
and other callings than that of the tilling of the soil after leaving school has 
taken up most of the attention of the institutions. But a great awakening is 
coming slowly but surely, and those who dropped out of touch with the school 
by engaging in rural occupations are coming into their own. 

The chairman of the section prepared a questionnaire calling on the deaf for 
information, facts, opinions, etc., and a circular containing an appeal to the 
schools and the deaf in all parts of the country and Canada to contribute toward 
a joint agricultural exhibit at this session. About 175 of the former and between 
four and five hundred of the latter were issued. 

The result of the inquiry, which brought only 19 replies, was a revelation 
as to the backward condition of the situation. The movement has little more 
than reached the embryo stage. But the interest was there and all who 
responded showed a readiness to “do their bit” that was in the highest 
degree encouraging, though some regretted their inability to do more. 

At this writing I am still in the dark as to what the schools and the deaf 
have done about the exhibit. 


41542--S. Doc. 172, 65-2-——3 
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Right here I would like to call attention to a phase of this subject that 
seems to have received too little attention. It is the indifference of the deaf 
young women. The complaint has actually: been brought against them that 
they are so averse to rural life that they have prevented many young men 
from adopting farming as a calling. I believe there is a good deal of truth 
in it, and also that hearing young women are not altogether free from this 
fault. It is true that there was a time when both hearing and deaf of both 
sexes had reason to be shy of the farm, but with the introduction of more 
farm machinery, free rural mail delivery, the telephone, the automobile, and 
hundreds of other modern conveniences, objections on the old score are 
dwindling away. Everything should be done to help the girls see the error 
of their ways, for wherever they go the boys are pretty sure to follow. As 
Miss Elizabeth De Long, of Utah, consented to answer the question, ‘“* What 
part is the deaf woman to play in the agricultural movement among the deaf?” 
I need not say any more on this point. 

Below I will attempt to give a sort of a general summary of the replies 
to the questions, some of which were accompanied by very interesting and 
suggestive letters: 

As far as can be learned the deaf agriculturists in all parts of the Nation 
are unanimously in favor of that branch of instruction in the schools for 
the deaf, some emphatically so. While they differ in minor details, they are 
essentially of one mind in combining as much as possible the theoretical and 
practical methods, with emphasis on the practical side. One would teach book- 
keeping as connected with farming; another, absolute kindness to animals; 
and others would see that boys found out that nothing was easily obtained 
without sweat and dirt. Another thing that should be impressed on pupils was 
the importance of more initiative and independence on their part. 

The number of acres of land thought sufficient for a deaf farmer depends 
almost entirely on what phase of agriculture he wishes to follow. For gar- 
dening 5 acres will do, for poultry raising 15, for dairying 100, and for general 
farming all the way from 25 to 200 acres, though from 40 to 80 acres are 
considered most satisfactory for the vast majority. In a country like California 
it is claimed by one man that $7,000 can be made out of 10 acres. Another 
says, “One can live comfortably on 40 acres and get rich on 80, but beyond 
that the larger the farm the less the net earnings.” 

The essentials to success in farming are considered: “ Hard work, with 
brains thrown in to make the work count,” says one; “get in and dig,” are 
the words of another; “ grit and common sense,” remarks a third; “ thorough 
training,” chimes in a fourth; “plenty of capital,” responds a fifth; and a 
“liking for the work,” thinks a sixth. 

The opinion of the deaf farmers of deaf help or hired men is good on the 
whole, and they would pay them the same as those who can hear. One 
makes an exception, however, in regard to pay, thinking it should be $5 less 
on account of the inconvenience caused by deafness. Another says deaf hired 
men “shirk hardships,” and a third believes “they are inclined to impose on 
deaf employers, depending on their common affliction to avoid discharge; 
that they are oversensitive and suspicious that helpful suggestions are given 
because they are deaf, and that they are too inclined to try to show that they 
are just as good as the hearing.” 

As to whether deaf employees are more inclined ‘to complain, find fault, or 
resent suggestions than those who hear, one answered in the affirmative and 
two with the qualifications that they were not taught in the right way or did 
not understand what was right. 

The taking of backward or dull pupils out of classes and putting them to do 
the hard work on the institution farm was generally resented in the sense of 
making them mere drudges. It was admitted, however, that something must be 
done to aid them in getting practical experience as farm hands, but advantage 
should not be taken of their condition by depriving them of a “square deal.” 
One writes: ‘The farmer is very generally looked on with contempt among the 
hearing as well as the deaf. If this prejudice is overcome and the farmer is 
not call a ‘hick’ or ‘rube,’ more of the brighter pupils would take up agricul- 
ture.” 

“Schools for the deaf should give instruction in rural occupations. It should 
be given if for no other reason than to acquaint the students with some of the 
problems concerning agriculture. This is the main reason they teach it in 
hearing schools and not because they hope to make farmers out of every one 
of the students, The main objection against it has been that the course of 
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study was already crowded, but by doing away with some undesirable and un- 
necessary parts they have been able to put it in. This will apply to every 
school for the deaf. 

“As to the course of study, I think it would be best to teach one subject each 
year and have the course to cover at least four years when possible. 

“ During the first year teach farm crops—corn, clover, alfalfa, timothy, weeds, 
seeds, and other related subjects. The second year, teach the making of 
things—tying and splicing rope, cement work, carpenter work, and study of 
farm machinery when possible. Third year, teach about animals, breec's of 
live stock, feeding, diseases and remedies, milk and its products. Fourth year, 
teach about the soil, its adaptability to different crops, saving of moisture, ro- 
tation of crops, and soil fertility.” 

The foregoing by a deaf man seems to explode the idea that schools for the 
deaf whose pupils come from industrial communities should be relieved of the 
bother of agricultural subjects. 

This is what a deaf instructor of agriculture in one of our large schools 
has to say concerning classes in that branch: “ We have had a class in agri- 
eulture at our school for the past three years, but they have been for the most 
part backward pupils. Within the last two months I have succeeded i. having 
this study taught to two more classes in connection with their regular school 
work. It will be placed in the course of study and become part of the regular 
school work, so that after this year any one graduating from our school will 
know the principles of agriculture.” (The chairman is in a. position to know 
that this course includes both boys and girls.) 

“That enormous benefits, educationally and materially, would follow courses 
of instruction in rural occupations, if taken up in earnest by the schools, can 
not for a moment be gainsaid. It would turn thousands countryward, and for 
every independent deaf farmer, poultryman, gardener, dairyman, ete., there 
would be an opening for employment for other deaf people as help. 

“But right here the old question bobs up just as it does everywhere else. 
When the busy season is over, the farmer usually lets most if not all his hired 
help go, and they drift to the towns and cities, very often to swell the army of 
the idle or unemployed. A deaf farmer was once asked why the farmers did 
not keep their hired help through the winter, and the reply was that there was 
not enough to do to pay them and that it cost more to keep them than to let 
them go.” (From an article by the chairman in the Kansas Star, 1913.) 

Here are some remarks by a deaf woman whose husband and herself own a 
farm: 

“First of all, it seems to me that in every life there is a purpose lying, and 
that the work of the schools for the deaf should be first of all to discover that 
purpose in the lives of the pupils, if possible. A very small percentage may 
not have any love or aptitude for farm work, and with those necessary ele- 
ments left out there could not be a ‘successful farmer produced by the best 
school of agriculture in the United States Sometimes a dull pupil, so-called 
simply because he can not grasp the language of books, often makes a success- 
ful farmer. <A gentleman once said to me, in speaking of the foremost authority 
on agriculture in our State, ‘That man would starve on a farm, but has the 
ability to inspire others.’ He had the theory of agronomy and all its allied 
branches at his tongue’s end and could instruct a great room full of men so 
that they could go forth to their farms and produce results from his instrue- 
tions. He himself could not do any such great work. 

“*Talents differ. All is well and wisely put’; and I believe that each one 
should follow the trend of his inclinations as nature points the way. There is 
so much said about farming for the deaf. Find out first the deaf farmers or 
those whose whole desire is to be a farmer. Then go ahead and fill them chuck 
brimful of all they will possibly hold, whether it be of theory or practice work, 
or, better still, of both. Sometimes the actual work proves the man. 

“Weare rapidly discarding the term ‘farming’ and substituting ‘ agriculture’ 
in its place, with the broader meaning of special training which it implies. To 
meet present-day conditions means a great step forward for deaf agriculturists. 
He must know stock and soil and fertilizers and market conditions or values 
and language in order to compete with hearing men.” 

A deaf man who has given the subject of agriculture considerable attention 
says: “In my opinion, it stands next to language and arithmetic (in the edu- 
‘ation of the deaf). It certainly comes closer to the lives of the pupils than 
geography, history, and the like, I have a farm of my own and find deafness 
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no handicap. It gives me a feeling of satisfaction to be a producer. I give 
to the world more than I take out of it, so I don’t feel that I am a ‘ slacker.’ 

“The farm gives a feeling of independence that I never before felt. I got 
most knowledge of farming from books and bulletins from the Department of 
Agriculture. My methods at first caused the old ‘ hayseeds’ to smile, then to 
wonder, and later to imitate.” 

The experience of a deaf man out in Montana is surely interesting and 
instructive. He says: 

“JT was a city man before I came West and took up a claim. You see, I am 
husbanding the soil of a raw farm and not qualified to go into any details on 
this agricultural subject. I came West with a wife and took up a claim, just 
as the others did. I have lived on my claim nearly three years now and I think 
I have done as well as the average man around here. I came here with prac- 
tically no capital, but have managed to come around the corner all right. I 
live in a log cabin which is inside 14 by 32 feet. My home is better than many 
around here. I built this cabin with the aid of a hearing man, and I, of course, 
paid him just the same as he could get if he were working for a hearing man. 
When I go out to work I get paid just as any hearing man gets for the same 
kind of work, and I do my level best at the task. I do business on the square 
and keep on good terms with everyone, and you'll find that, after all, life is as 
one makes it.” 

Here, in substance, is the story of a deaf man farming on a small scale: He 
was raised on a farm, though he was taught a good trade while at school, yet 
he never thought he could make a more comfortable living with that trade than 
by farming. He has been renting a farm ever since he quit school. Last year 
he inherited 30 acres and is certain he can make a living on it, though 40 would 
suit him best. A deaf farmer ought to be honest with his neighbors and all 
places where he trades, and be industrious. Then he will always be able to get 
what he wants when temporarily out of cash. He makes no pretense to any 
extra education but wishes he had given more attention to such matters when 
he was in school. On his farm he raises hogs, chickens, cows. cotton, grain, 
hay, potatoes, and has plenty for his family and stock, with occasionally some- 
thing to sell. His wife and two children attend to the garden and look after 
the chickens, assist with the milking, and make the butter. They also can 
vegetables, etc., so that there is little need to buy. Considerable of the income 
comes in through the sale of poultry and eggs. He likes farming so well that 
he is in it to stay and would be glad to help any deaf to a better understanding 
of farming and the advantages it possesses. 


Dr. Arco. The program provided for discussion at this point, but 
if there is no objection the chair will decide to have the other paper 
read, and you may discuss them both together. 

The next paper is by Miss Elizabeth De Long, of the school for the 
deaf at Ogden, Utah: “ What part is the deaf woman to play in the 
ugricultural movement among the deaf?” Miss Peet has kindly con- 
sented to read this paper. 

(The paper follows :) 


WHAT PART IS THE DEAF WOMAN TO PLAY IN THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL MOVEMENT AMONG THE DEAF? 


By Miss EvizaABETH DE Lona. 


In primitive times it was the woman who was the agriculturist, the carrier, 
the manufacturer, and the builder, while the man was the hunter, the fisherman, 
and the warrior. It also seéms to have been her duty to dress the animals 
killed by the man, cure the skins, and fashion them into clothing. She is shown 
to have manufactured the tools wherewith she performed all these labors. It is 
only when man ceased to spend so much time in war that he began to take over 
these occupations from the woman. 

In some foreign countries to-day the women prepare the ground, sow and har- 
vest the grain. They follow the men who cradle the grain, gathering and bind- 
ing it. In the United States this process is taken care of by the reaper and 
binder, and the woman has no part in planting or harvesting or transforming 
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the grain into food until it reaches her in the form of flour. In the cities, in 
most cases, she does not come in contact with the grain until it reaches her in 
the form of bread. ; 

She also has no part in the slaughtering of animals on the farm, nor does 
she cure the skins, since most animals sold for food are driven to market on 
the hoof. Even when animals are slaughtered on the farm, most of the work 
is done by the man, the women’s principal part being to try out the lard, make 
sausage, and a few other minor things. 

When we come to the dairy cow we find that she is present on most of the 
farms, practically all of the butter consumed being made at home. But the 
introduction of the factory system and the refrigerator car for the transporta- 
tion of raw milk great distances to cities has brought about a great change in 
the functions of women in the dairy industry. However, since this industry is 
so closely connected with the work of the farm woman, it is interesting to 
note that only 16 per cent of the farms reported raw milk sold. ‘orty Ver cent 
of the butter in this country and 90 per cent of the cheese are factory products. 
Formerly the larger part of this butter and cheese was made by the women on 
the farms. 

Another industry with which women have had much to do is the poultry 
industry. The average farm has a flock of hens varying from 30 to 40 birds. 
It has been shown by the investigations of the Office of Farm Management that 
100 fowls with a little extra care will become a steady source of income on 
the farm; and here again women are very active in this phase of farm work. 
However, there are being established in many parts of the country commercial 
poultry farms in which women have very small part. 

Another and very important part of farming which is carried on from begin- 
ning to end by women is the production and transformation of vegetables into 
food. It is, however, surprising to find how large a percentage of farms are 
not even performing this function—to find how m:ny farmers buy fruit or 
vegetables when they can raise them on thcir own farms. 

We have no definite information regarding what the farm contributes to the 
farmer’s living, except a few studies made by the Office of Farm Management. 
These indicate that the farms visited bought one-sixth of the animal products 
one-third of the fruits, and one-fifth of the vegetables used. If this represents 
the average condition, two-fifths of the farmers spent their labor income pur- 
chasing those things the greater part of which they might have produced. 

Probably you wili find in many southern farm districts even now the spinning 
wheel and other primitive devices for turning the products of the farm into 
food and clothing. This shifting of processes of production from the farm to 
the factory and from the woman to the man has had a marked effect upon 
the economic status of the farm woman. 

A farm, to be made to pay expenses and yield a profit, should raise its own 
animals, increase the quantity and improve the quality of home butter and 
cheese; the chickens should be made to pay; the farm should raise enough 
fruits and vegetables to afford a balanced Ciet the year round; and all these 
things come within the farm woman’s field of endeavor. 

Within recent years there has developed the home-demonstration work for 
women and girls which is the complement of the farm demonstrations for 
men, and is now being carried on extensively in the South and West. This 
work began in 1910 with the girls’ canning clubs and led by gradual and logical 
steps into the present very brcad and comprehensive work with both individuals 
and groups. The principal feature of the work is the lessons taught by actual 
demonstration in and around the home by the women ‘and girls under the 
instruction of the State or county agents. 

One of the objects of the work is to develcp a skill that shall result in the 
economic independence of girls and women in the country. Their home has 
functions not performed in city homes, It is a producing as well as a consum- 
ing center. Its contribution to the income of the farmer, especially in saving 
the waste and expense of conducting farming operations, often measures the 
difference: between profitable and unprofitable farming. The skill and business 
ability of the farm housewives and children are a notable contribution to the 
economic resources of the farm. 

There is no reason why the deaf farm woman should not take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by these home demonstrations and share in the bene- 
fits thereby gained. As far as I know, deafness need be no obstacle to her 
joining a neighborhood club for canning, for poultry, for health dietetics, or 
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home conveniences. The advantages gained. by joining these clubs are mant 
fold. Not only does a weman learn how to conserve her food supply, and thus 
cut down expenses in her home, but she also, through the club, may dispose 
of any amount of her own handiwork at good prices. There are instances 
cited of such things as canned goods of all kinds, butter and eggs, dried and 
preserved products, and even crochet and fancy work being sold by the farm 
woman at a profit. 

Community organization his taken hold upon many of the rural districts 
in our country. In a certain county in South Carolina a community club of 
both men and women was organized with a definite program along six lines, 
namely, social activity, education, agriculture, morality, sanitation, and home 
life. In these enterprises the community had the assistance of many public 
forces in the State, such as the State extension service, the State board of 
health, State department of education, farmers’ unions, and other forces. The 
State board of health made a complete survey of the community, and sanitary 
conveniences were installed in every one of the 115 homes. 

Work along these lines is being rapidly taken up in other sections of the 
rural districts, and before very long, in view of the new movement now on 
foot, all sections will be receiving the benefits thus derived. 

Therefore, it behooves the deaf farm woman to get in line and partake of 
the benefits of these community movements. She may think that because of 
jer deafness she will miss all the good at the — 

Now, the peculiar social status of the deaf woman tends to her isolation 
unless ‘she makes a special effort to cultivate i neighbors through whom she 
might put herself in touch with the progressive march of events, both social 
and economic. One can not be a normal human being unless one mingles with 
one’s kind, keeping always in touch with progress and abreast of the trend of 
theught. If the deaf woman will make a sincere effort to be nice to her 
friends and neighbors, to be willing to put herself out for them, she will be 
surprised at the ready response they will make when they realize that her 
deafness in no way inakes her different from them. ; 

With the foundation of mutual friendship laid, she will find no difliculty 
in making herself acquainted with the subjects to be treated in- certain meet- 
ings and requesting the demonstrator to allow her to read the notes or dis- 
cussions. She may have learned at school something pertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand, and her friends will be glad to learn of her. 

The deaf woman should be able to better the conditions of her farm life 
along the lines suggested herein, but it is imperative that she make herself a 
part of her community, counting her deafness no bar to identifying herself 
with all movements for the betterment of humanity. 

A broad-minded toleration of the foibles of others, the ability to sink her- 
self in her community, forgetting her own grievances in her sympathy for 
others, will pave the way for her ultimate happiness. 

It is very true that the deaf will always have to fight harder than the 
hearing for every advantage gained. But if there is a sincere desire for ad- 
vancement and achievement, a deaf farm woman’s handicap need not deter 
her from realizing success and Seats in her life work. 


Dr. Arco. You have heard the papers. There is no question but 
that there are in our schools for the deaf in the United States young 
men who would make fine farmers and a great many young women 
who would make fine farmers’ wives and who could carry on all 
the work of the farm just as well as if they had their hearing. 

We are here as educators of the deaf, trying to find out what the 
deaf ought to know and how to teach it. An expert kindergartner 
told us this morning that kindergarten work is not the machine- 
made stuff it used to be; that it is broader and more flexible; that 
you do not always have to wait until you have had No, 6 before you 
take No. 7 and so on; that you may sometimes jump right into the 
middle of things and get the best results that way. In our peculiar 
work of educating the deaf we may have had somewhat similar 
experiences, and w shat we want is to have you tell us in a few words 
what you are doing along any line to develop that agricultural in- 
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stinct that is in every child to a certain extent, I think, and in some 
to a very great extent. 

Dr. Hatt. Mr. Chairman, I have heard several expressions of a 
desire to hear from you personally something about chicken raising 
in your school, and I am sure we will all be glad to hear you start 
the discussion. 

Dr. Arco. The only trouble about this is that if you get me started 
on chickens you won’t go down town to-night. 

What is being referred to is what some of you know already 
through our little paper—our experiments in poultry work in the 
— ‘ado school. We have had it five years now, and since this last 

yas our best and most enthusiastic year perhaps we have a right to 
i“ that we have some practical exper:ence. You know it is a very 
easy thing to start an experiment and carry it through one sc hool 
session, but many of our experiments end at the end of the one 
school session. We started these chickens, I was about to say, 5 
years ago; I might better say 15 years ago, but we did it, as most 
of our schools do a great many of these so-called side issues, in 2 
half-hearted way, using only those pupils who were not fitted to do 
anything else, and you can imagine the result of that sort of work. 
About five years ago we decided to organize and to do the work 
right. and do it not with a view to making poultry raisers but with 
a view of broadening the education of our children, using the 
poultry as a sort of medium to ace omplish that end. 

We organized in the first place by selecting a name—a great big 
name. It is so long that I can not remember it all, but I have found 
that with children ‘it is a pretty good thing to have a long name, and 
the longer the name and the bigger the organization the more people 
there are interested, the better. | 

We have six poultry stations of 30 hens each. There are three 
pairs of houses, and the three pairs represent the different kinds of 
houses that a man could build. There is one pair built of wood and 
paper, and the poorest man in the State of Colorado could ha¥e a 
house of that sort. 

The second pair was built a little better—understand that the 
pupils built these houses themselves; the work was done better; the 
houses looked nicer and cost more money. 

The third pair, the houses that the girls have, are really very nice— 
the kind a man would have who had a very nice farm. 

Now, we had method in all of that. It was to show the pupils 
that after all it wasn’t the house, but the brains behind the house, 
that did the work—the brains that backed up those who had charge 
of the house. 

We started in, as I say, with this organization. Each group had 
its president and its secretary-treasurer, elected by the pupils of that 
group. There are about six ‘pupils in a group. Sometimes they beg 
so hard to get in that we have seven. The president is responsible 
for the working of his group; the secretary-treasurer keeps the rec- 
ords and the money. They have meetings as often as they want: 
usually, I think, about once a week. Then there is a president of the 

whole association, who is one of the officers of the school. I had the 
honor of being the president for three years. Mr. La Crosse. who 
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has done splendid work, has had the office the last two years. There 
is also a general secretary. 

These stations are capitalized, and we charge a rental based on the 
cost. For instance, the girls pay the school 75 cents a month for each 
of their houses, with 30 hens in a house—6 per cent on $150. 

The second group, the cheaper houses, bring us 60 cents a month 
each ; and the cheapest houses 50 cents a month. 

The six stations have about 36 members. 

Then we have eight Philo coops. There are probably a great 
many of you here who do not know what a Philo coop is, but you 
could raise chickens in a Philo coop any place you please—on top of 
the piano—and probably get more eggs than the man who raised 
them outside in a nice chicken house-with a yard. We have eight 
of these with a pupil in charge of each of the eight. This gives the 
whole organization a total of 44 members. 

The members elect: from their number a storekeeper. This store- 
keeper has credit down town, backed by us, to the extent last year 
of $40, and he buys at wholesale. He charges 10 per cent commission 


for any sort of a ration—possibly some of you don’t know what a 


ration is, but you would enjoy finding out, I think, what a chicken 
ration is. If you have followed me, you see we have a perfect or- 
ganization. 

I had no idea at all that I would be called upon here this after- 
noon for this or I would have brought some blanks along. The feed- 
store man keeps books and blanks for requisitions. Requisitions are 
made in duplicate and he furnishes the mixture for cash—always 
cash. The business is carried on with as much system as any depart- 
ment store that you know about. 

Please remember that all the time the educational feature is first. 
This chicken business starts in the schoolroom and lives in the school- 
room. Every morning when school opens and the pupils come by 
the bulletin board in the hall, each secretary puts in the proper 
columns the number of eggs received the day before. Any little 
class just learning to add can go out there and copy down the number 
of eggs for class work. The next class may be able to divide them 
into dozens, and the next may be able to tell you their value at the 
price of eggs that morning. Then another class may tell you—the 
secretary-treasurer and the class—what they have made the day 
before. Thus it goes until in the higher classes they will tell you 
how the stations rank as to laying percentage. There you see you 
have arithmetic from the beginning clear through, and it is alive. 

The school does not get the eggs as you would naturally suppose. 
No, bless you, no, we do not get them because we could not afford to 
pay the price. They are sold to people outside—invalids who are 
willing to pay anything almost to get.an egg that they know was 
laid yesterday. The little salesmen have all the invalids spotted 
around for four or five blocks, and they could sell many more eggs 
than they have. When we can get eggs for 35 cents they are getting 
45 cents and 50 cents; and the only. eggs that we get are those that 
are soft shelled or cracked so that they can not be marketed. 

Now, that is about the organization, of our poultry business, but 
understand and remember, please, that if you do not do it exactly 
right—absolutely right—it is not worth doing at all. If you do not 
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carry it into your schoolrooms you are going to waste time, because 
~ me tell you that the first thing we say ‘to these boys and girls 
is “ You can not expect to make a living raising chickens.” We im- 
sae upon them that raising chickens is the hardest business on 
earth to make pay; that many more people have gone broke at it 
than at any other business; and it is only as a side issue that we 
advise it. That is to say that any family of 2 or 3 or 4 people 

‘an keep from 6 to 12 chickens profitably. You can not make a 
living on from 6 to 12 chickens, but you can have nice fresh eggs, 
and you can have an egg for your neighbor if he is sick. You can 
sometimes have a few eggs to sell, but you can not make money on 
chickens as a business, unless you are just about the smartest man 
in the United States. It is the most elusive business I know. And 
now right on top of that statement let me tell you that last year 
our children had a profit of over $550. Already I hear you ask 
“How was it?” Well, there was “a nigger in the woodpile.” It 
was this way: We have some waste from the kitchen, which waste 
we: used to feed to some pigs on a ranch about three-quarters of a 
mile out, and we have in times past made some money on those pigs. 
We do not make any more money on pigs. Pigs would starve to 
death absolutely, because the children, when they were told that 
they might have some of that waste, put their buckets, stations Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Philos Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, beautifully in a 
row right outside of the kitchen door. Then they went and subsi- 
dized the cook, and I get no more waste. 

Now, you ask, “Is there a lesson in that?” There is. When we 
first gave them the privilege of taking a certain amount of the waste 
they “provided the buckets, but occ: asionally forgot to empty them. 
The cook or maids, finding the buckets full, would not go back a 
second time. Then the pupil, finding his bucket filled irregularly, 
would come to the office to say the cook promised to do so and so, 
but did not keep his promise. “Did you do your part exactly?” 
was met by “I forgot only once or twice,” “When you forget once 
you forfeit the 1 ight to any part of the waste ” was so potent an argu- 
ment that I do not recall an instance of forgetfulness the past school 
year. Now, that is saying a great deal for a lot of careless boys and 
girls, but they knew that if they did forget, their profits would be 
cut, and when there is money in a business—please remember—when 
there is even a little money in it, it does help wonderfully to make 
that business interesting. 

The children got this year, I think it was, 24,000 eggs, a little bit 
short of 24,000. They had set their hearts on 25, 000, but it was a 
very cold winter, the cold spell lasted a long time, and cat them a 
little bit short. But next year they say that with the same number 
of hens they intend to do better, and, by the way, they have four or 
five pullets coming on from eggs presented to us by Supt. Jones, of 
the Ohio school, which are guar ranteed to lay two eggs a day [laugh- 
ter], so we are next year easily, I think, going to make 25,000 eggs. 

I wish I could impress this upon you, that it is not worth while to 
start the business or to think about it or worry yourselves a minute 
with it if you are not going to do it exactly right. Now, “ exactly 
right ” means trouble for some one, and the question is, Are vou going 
to take the trouble or have you some one who is willing to take it ? 
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T want to tell you of another interesting experiment we have been 
making. We have been doing gardening for years, and doing gar- 
dening just as a lot of you people have done it. We have put “the 
boys that weren't good for much else in the garden, and they have 
planted things. We have had the “rag baby ” test for our seed corn 
for many years. I doubt whether five of you know what the rag 
baby test is, but I will say this, that if one of you gentlemen—grave 
and .reverend—would fix up a rag baby filled with seed corn and put 
it in your office and keep it there the six or seven days necessary under 
the conditions as we give them to the children and then open it, you 
would be intensely interested. Your own work would be laid aside 
until you examined those little arms and legs and see how they had 
crept through their covering and how they had shown what virility 
there was in the seed corn. 

Now, we have had that as an interesting thing to do and have made 
other tests which we enjoyed. We have gone into the garden with 
the blind and the deaf, both boys and girls, i in groups, and have alto- 
gether done what might be said to be something worth while in that 
line. But last winter, thinking over our egg business, we decided 
long before anything was said in the papers about planting extra gar- 
dens, to see if we could not put our garden business on the same foot- 
ing with our chicken business. So we called the young folks together 
end said to them, “ We are going to have an organization for this 
garden work just as we have had for the chickens,” and how they did 
prick up their ears! I think yours would. I know mine do when- 
ever there is anything new coming that has organization connected 
with it. And then we told them that this was to be called the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and Blind Experimental Gardens Associa- 
tion and that I would appoint as general manager of each group the 
teacher of the class; that we would have as many groups as we had 
classes old enough to go into it; that we would appoint from the 
class an assistant general manager, the office of general manager be- 
ing—well, you might say wholly honorary. We would also have a 
secretary treasurer. And we said to them, “ We shall let come into 
this all those classes that think they can get out and spade up their 
gardens, build up the soil ”—it was very sandy soil I was planning 
to give them—“ and carry out our ide: And understand,” we said, 

« perh: ips there will be no money in it dee you; certainly very little; 
but you may plant your gardens in your own way, and on the day 
that school closes we shall have the county agriculturist appraise the 
gardens, and whatever they are worth the school will pay for them.” 

Well, the trouble was that when they reported, every class in 
school of any size was pleading to get into the association. Finally, 
nine classes, including two from the department for the blind, were 
admitted. 

Each garden was to be 12 by 24—you are smiling at the size of 
that garden—and each one was to have an addition of 12 by 24 feet 
for corn. 

This was early in the spring, and the first lesson was on spading, 
and I am telling you this in detail because I hope you will see how 
it may be m: ide intensely interesting and at the same time intensely 
instructive. For instance, we wanted to explain that in spading up 
that soil we did not want the soil pulverized as they spaded it; that 
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is, they were to spade it up “rough,” as our foreman of grounds told 
them. We took into the chapel several flats about 18 by 24 inches. 
In one of those flats we pulverized the earth on top, making it per- 
fectly smooth; the next flat was not smoothed down so nicely, and 
in the third the top was left just as rough as we could make it. Then 
we took a tapeline and easily demonstrated that the rougher the 
spading the greater would be the amount exposed to the air, light, 
sunshine, and rain. You are wondering whether in a little school 
like ours we have 90 children who know enough to measure and com- 
pare those surfaces? I can tell you it does not matter whether they 
ever heard of inches or feet; every child in those classes did get the 
idea that what we were trying to do then was to spade the earth up 
and leave it exposed to the air and sunshine; and that the more sur- 
face we left exposed the better. And that lesson will stay with 
those youngsters just us long as they live. They do not need to 
have to sit down and measure it out. 

Later we took them in chapel again and explained the different 
kinds of manure—green, dry, well rotted, etc.—because we were going 
to bring in all kinds from the ranch for use in the garden, and we 
did bring it in and did use it. 

This preliminary talk was all done in the chapel. Then we put 
the gardens in as early as the season would permit. The spring was 
very cold, and we did not get them in as early as we wanted to. 
But, now, here is another point. We said to our would-be gardeners: 
Remember that if you put transient stuff in your garden, like lettuce 
and radishes, the school will not care for it, because there are nine 
gardens, and we could not use it all; but if you put in beets and 
‘arrots and cabbage and vegetables = school can put up for the 
winter, your garden will have some real value. That brought out 
much discussion in the classes as to aie would be the most profit- 
able to plant. Thus the children got a world of information that 
they needed in language that they very much needed. 

Now, somebody has said, “ What about the girls?” The girls 
did just as much as the boys; they spaded just as Much as the boys; 
and, by the way, we have a beautiful piece of concrete work out 
there that the girls put in. They can do anything the boys can if 
you will give them a chance. And they want to do it; they would 
‘ather do what the boys do than to do what the girls do. 

Well, to make a long story short, the board of trustees met on the 
Ist day of June, and the first thing they did was to go out and 
appraise the gardens, in the absence of the county agriculturist, who 
was out of the city. 

Noting carefully the kind of truck planted in each plot, the condi- 
tion of the soil, etc., they brought in a report which was read to the 
whole school. The values ranged from $1.75 to $3.75, the latter 
being the sum allowed the older blind pupils who had used the best 
judgment in planting. After paying for their seed, most of which 
was purchased on the cooperative plan, the dividends in cash were 
not large; but both teachers and pupils had had a good time out of 
doors, had learned considerable about gardening, and had assimi- 
lated a lot of language that could be gotten in no other way. 

And let me say here that in all these out-of-doors Activities success 
depends wholly upon the attitude of the teachers. If they are bright 
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and enthusiastic and take a real interest, the pupils are quick to 
respond. And I believe almost any teacher can be made to see the 
great educational value of any exercise which leads to spontaneity 
and accuracy in the use of language. 

I forgot to say that one of the most interesting meetings that we 
have is held on the first Monday evening of every month. It is a 
meeting of all the poultry stations, and at this meeting the inspector 
makes his report. That inspector has nosed around ,among those 
chickens during the month, and has listed all delinquencies—where 
he has found the water shy, where he has found the broom lying.on 
the floor, or where some one has left the dustpan out of place, and 
all.that sort of thing. He speaks about those things at the begin- 
ning of every meeting. It is a very interesting time. After that he 
calls attention to a lot of things that he finds this group or that 
group has found out during the month, and then he gives out the 
dividends. Those dividends are quite considerable, a little over $10 
to the pupil during the year. The boy who ran the feed store got 
about $18 for his work duri ing the year. While I do not believe the 
children think all the time of the money they are going to get out 
of it, they do think about it a good part of the time, just exactly as 
you and [ do in our business ventures. 

We have done a good many other things that we all enjoyed. We 
can show you a very nice tree that the pupils doctored, after the most 
approved ‘style, with concrete; and we can show you some very nice 
tree trimming that the pupils did after a number of lessons. TI don’t 
believe that there are 15 men sitting right in front of me this very 
moment who, if they were taken out suddenly and told to cut a limb 
off of a tree and to be very careful not to hurt the tree, would know 
how to go about it. We found we did not know a number of things 
like that, so we listed them and gave lessons from time to time. 
We took the children out and gave them an object lesson on a tree 
that we wanted to destroy, as to how not to cut limbs off—the blind 
pupils as well as the deaf. Then afterward we put into the hands 
of our tree doctors, a couple of the boys who were rather expert at it, 
the trimming of some trees which we did want to trim, and had the 
others criticize. All those little things which you can find in any 
place, any school, no matter how small your grounds are—unless you 
have no grounds at all—all those things add to the pleasure of the 
pupils, to the interest of both pupils and teachers s, and to the health 
of everybody concerned. Our people never looked better than they 
did this year when school closed, arid I attributed it largely to the 
work outside. 

And so, to sum it all up, you can almost afford to let the tail wag 
the dog, if by it you can have a good whole dog. 

I beg your pardon. for taking so much time. We shall be glad 
to hear from anyone else. 

Mr. Jones of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the convention might 
be interested in another side of the chicken story. 

You have heard of people saying they weren’t in business for their 
health, but I am in the chicken business primarily for my health. 
it-has, however, developed into quite an industry, is doing a great 
deal of good for the children, and is quite profitable for the State. 
We haven’t had much advertisement except of one kind, we won some 
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premiums which Mr. Greener, of the New York Journal, noticed and 
published. So people look upon us as fanciers. But that is the 
merest incident to the work. We do like to win prizes when we have 

good chickens, but the road to winning a prize is hard and rough. 

One year I was very sick, and the doctors couldn’t find out ‘what 
was the matter with me. I needed a new interest, and so began rais- 
ing chickens. I did not think of taking any of them to a show, but as 
they grew up some people said, “ There is a fine cockerel ; you ought 
to take him to the show.” So on show day one of the deaf boys took 
nim under his arm and I paid the entry fee. The deaf boy went the 
next day after the judge had passed by, to see whether he had re- 
ceived first prize or not. He came home and told me he was “ Late ” 
ne hadn’t anything. I investigated and found that he was domed 
fied—which is a disgrace to any exhibitor. I called the judge and 
said to him that I had no complaint; I was just after an education 
for myself and the boy, and asked what was the matter. He said, 
“Your cockerel has a squirrel tail.” I said, “ What kind of a tail 
should he have?” “ His tail should go out on an angle, but your 
bird’s tail goes up straight.” “All right,” I said, “next year we'll 
make the tail go out in the ri ight direction.” 

To the next show we took a pen of nice birds. I thought they were 
very beautiful; everybody said they were. The boys were very much 
interested, but on show d: ay the judge marked them “ Disqualified. . 
Again I said, “ What’s the matter? We have no complaint; we are 
only after an education for ourselves and the boys.” ‘ Your cockerel 
has a fish eye, and that disqualifies the whole pen.” “ What kind of 
an eye should he have?” “A Rhode Island Red should have a red 
eye.” I said, * Very good; next year we will make them red.” The 
next year we had beautiful birds and I paid an expert $10 to pick out 
a winning pen. The birds attracted much attention, but the judge, 
after a long investigation, disqualified them. I called on him and 
said: “I have no complaint; I am just after an education for myself 
and the boys. What is the matter with these birds?” He says, “ One 
of the pullets has a stub between her toes, and that disqualifies the 
pen.” He was a long time finding the stub, but we lost. ‘“ Well,” I 
said, “here we graduate. We take our diploma. We shall see all of 
you next year.” 

‘he next year we sent to headquarters and paid a dollar, and a 
dollar and a quarter an egg to get the best chickens that the world 
1s supposed to produce. We raised a lot of good ones, and I will 
say the superintendent paid the high price out of his own pocket and 
donated the chickens to the State. Then we went to the next show 
with a lot of chickens, and came home with ribbons and money and 
silver cups galore. The boys were all greatly pleased, and since that 
time we have had the reputation of being sportsmen in the chicken 
business. But the boys had learned sev veral good lessons, one of 
which was not quit but to work. 

Our little plant earned last year for the State, after every item of 
expense was charged against it, $439.87 profit. Besides that, the in- 
ventory showed an increase over the previous year of $150, so we 
felt that commercially and educationally that industry had been a 
success. 

I believe the chicken business can be made a great help to the deaf, 
but there are a few things that must be thoroughly and completely 
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learned. When I was in the public schools a boy was forced to write 
an essay on flowers, much against his will. The teacher had told 
him that if he only had one ‘line he had to write something, so he 
wrote: “ Flowers are very beautiful things, but it don’t do to monkey 
with them.” 

Now, chickens are beautiful and very useful things, but the per- 
son who makes a success of poultry must put something into it of 
gray matter, work, and care. Just to take a hen and give her any 
old ‘nest and put eggs under her from which she will hatch three or 
four chickens—that is a waste. The nest has to be just so. If it is 
too narrow, she breaks the eggs and they are lost. If it is too flat, 
they spread out and she doesn’t properly warm them, incubation is 
imperfect, and the eggs are lost. Even in making a hen’s nest a lot 
of thought is necessary. 

Then if you‘have intelligence enough to make your nest properly, 
incubate properly, and hatch in sufficient numbers to be called suc- 
cessful, the raising is another problem. The man who does not raise 
90 per cent of chickens hatched has failed; and it takes skill and good 
attention to raise 90 per cent. That all must be taught your boys. 
They must be made to know that anything that is below a certain 
fixed standard is loss and waste, and the end is failure. They must 
be taught, of course. that failure is a disgrace. 

In addition to incubating and growing, feeding for egg production 
and mating are equally as important. No one is in possession of 
the facts concerning egg production unless he is trap nesting. We 
began this work last year, and had many surprises. There are fine 
looking, healthy hens that never lay. They are expensive hoarders 
and should go to the pot. There are other hens that only lay oc- 
casionally. They likewise belong in the pot. There are other hens 
that lay every day and some will lay two eggs a day occasionally, 
and there are affidavits of a hen that laid even three or four eggs a 
day occasionally. . 1 could not have been interested in this record 
had I not trap nested myself. I now am ready to believe almost 
anything concerning egg production under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

The pupils should be taught what these conditions are and how 
to live up to them. With it all goes the idea of efficiency, which 
always means success, and is one of the most important lessons to he 
learned. 

We haven't even approximated in organization what you have just 
heard from the excellent address of Dr. Argo. We hope some day 
to follow him as we have followed him in other things; but I have 
felt, first, that the superintendent should get an education on this 
subject, and I feel competent, after what we have heard of organiza- 
tion to-day, to enlarge our plant and to make it much more bene- 
ficial to a greater number of children; although at present many 
of them have taken a great interest in it, and many of them have 
served in all sorts of work connected with poultry raising. 

There was one thing that ran through Dr. Argo’s speech that I 
want to call attention to. He didn’t so denominate it, but it means 
that we are always underestimating the intelligence and the ability 
of deaf children. We always look upon them as people that we 
must help and direct. That is not always true. The latent ability 
and intlaeets of deaf children is far above what we have ever esti- 
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mated, and all we have to do to discover that is to give them a 
chance. After a yisit to Dr. Currier’s splendid school, in which we 
witnessed such a fine display of music and its effect on the children, 
I came home and I put a piano in every place where it could be used. 
We called the classes around the piano and the children were taught 
rhythm movements, songs, and dances until we have found out that 
the children love music and they don’t want to march without it. 
They can judge between good and poor music. We have several per- 
sons to play the pianos and the children have their preferences. 
They straighten up and step up and look up—and they are up, 
spiritually and mentally and physically under the influence of music. 

We gave a pageant at the close of school which was seen by 
thousands of people and which astounded all of them. We gave it 
two evenings, and invited the people to come and see it. ‘Thousands 
came. Then some of the ladies of the city became interested in it, 
and asked that it be given as a benefit for the war relief of the 
Needle Work Guild of America. We were glad to turn it over to 
them. They gave it two evenings, to capacity audiences, and, as I 
have already said, they were overwhelmed with surprise at what 
deaf children can do in dancing to music. It is important to direct 
them, to lead them; but it is just as important to open the doors 
of their souls and let them walk out into the places so much enjoyed 
by others. 

Dr. Arco (presiding). Mr. Jones reminds me of an incident that 
occurred while we were building our plant. We had finished sta- 
tions 3 and 4, and the boys brought in their white leghorn pullets, 
24 pullets—beautiful, fine, young chickens—and put them in. Three 
or four days after that the boys came into the office—the president 
and secretary—and said: ‘Those hens are not sleeping well. They 
are very uncomfortable for some reason. They do not sit on the 
roosts. We find them on the dropping board and sitting about 
anywhere but on the roosts.” 

Well, of course, it would not do to have the hens lose sleep, so I 
called in the night watchman, the carpenter who had _superin- 
tended the building of the house and who was very much inter- 
ested in our experiment, the supervisor of boys, and the yard 
man, and told them what the trouble was and that they must find 
out the reason for it. For three or four nights those chickens were 
besieged with flash lights, sulphur matches, smoky lanterns, and one 
thing and another; and then a joint report came to the office that 
the roost which the chickens seemed to dislike was the one nearest 
the wall, which was apparently a little too close to the wall; that 
when a leghorn pullet was sitting on that roost her tail touched, and 
not liking to have it touch she would not sit there. It did not sound 
like a very good reason, but we had the woodworkers move the roost 
away from the wall about an inch and a half. Sure enough, in three 
or four nights those chickens were roosting very happily on both 
the back and front roosts, A month or so later it occurred to us 
that the trouble was that when the book from which we got our 
measurements was published, the fashion was “squirrel tails” for 
white leghorn hens. Their tails stuck up like that [illustrating], 
and formed a right angle—or you might say almost an acute angle— 
with their backs; but in the meantime the styles in the tails of white 
jeghorns had changed and pulled them down so far that they touched 
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with these same measurements that were all right four or five years 
before. [Laughter.] This change in style, then, in the tails of the 
leghorns had required that we build the house over for them. 

Now, we are ready to hear from anyone else who has any experi- 
ment on any line outside of the schoolroom. 

Dr. Hau, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order to 
say a word about the part the deaf woman can play in the agri- 
cultural movement in a definite experiment, or anything of that kind, 
I want to say that I have just one word in connection with that. I 
received a letter from a student a short time ago who has been given 
a farm by his father. That is, of course, a very nice thing for him. 
He has taken up work on the farm. His farm is stocked with good 
animals throughout, and he is starting out to work that farm on 
scientific lines. He is married, and what I wanted to call particular 
attention to this afternoon is the one remark in his letter which has 
to do with what part the deaf woman can play in the agricultural 
movement among the deaf. The statement in this letter was: “ My 
wife is some cook.” [ Laughter. ] 

Dr. Arco. Has anyone else something to offer? If not, it is about 
five minutes to 4 o’clock, and a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. I move that we adjourn. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Dr. Arco. The motion prevails that we adjourn until to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3.55 p. m., the convention adjourned until 9.30 
a. m., Saturday, June 30, 1917.) 


SECOND DAY, SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


MORNING SESSION, 


PROGRAM. 


8.45—Daily lecture on Normal Training, Mr. A. J. Winnie. 
From 8.45 to 9.30 daily in Cogswell Hall there will be demonstrations of regular 
work by pupils of the Hartford School. 


NORMAL SECTION, 


Chairman—Miss Sarah Harvey Porter. 

9.30—Address—Dr. John Dewey, department of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

10.00—Paper: Language Teaching—Dr. Samuel G. Davidson, director of the 
Davidson School, Tamworth, N. H. 

Discussion. 

10.45—Paper: Number Work,—Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, instructor in the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York City. 

Discussion. 

11.15—Paper: The Training of Teachers of the Deaf—Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
superintendent Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 

12.00—Paper: Normal Training for Teachers of the Deaf—Mr. A. J. Winnie. 
department for training teachers of the deaf, Milwaukee State Normal School. 
1.30—Daily lectures on Number Work, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, instructor in the 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York City. 

Luncheon—12.30 to 1.30 p. m. 


The convention was called to order at 9.30 o’clock a. m. by Dr. 
Percival Hall. 
Dr. Hatt. The convention will please come to order. 
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There is only one announcement to be made this morning. I 
wish to call a meeting of the executive committee of the convention 
for 7 o’clock thus evening in the Bond Hotel. 

Our program this morning is devoted to the normal section, 
and I will ask Miss Porter to take the chair and proceed with the 
morning program. 

Miss Saran Harvey Porter (in the chair). Ladies and gentle- 
men, the program of this normal section, like thai of every other 
section of this historic meeting, is rich and varied—also this morning 
somewhat long—and your accidental chairman will spend as little 
time as possible in preliminary remarks. One request, however, I 
do wish to make, and that is that those who can not hear at any 
time will say so. 

Of course, it goes without saying that we are glad to be here. 
Thomas Gallaudet was one of the first persons of prominence in 
the United States to urge the establishment of normal classes. This 
school at Hartford which he founded was practically the first nor- 
mai school for training teachers of the deaf in America. 

The assertion has been made that the State of Connecticut has sent 
out more famous men and women than any other equal area on the 
globe. Whether statistics will bear out this assertion or not, it is 
undoubtedly true that in the domain of education Connecticut is 
eminent—has been eminent for all time. It is therefore a very: 
interesting coincidence that the first speaker on our program should 
bear the good American honored name of Dewey, and that he should 
come from good old Connecticut stock. A few weeks ago most of 
you read probably in the Independent an article in which the writer 
said: “ The world has.come to think of John Dewey not only as a 


great psychologist and justly famous man but as an educational 
force.” 

It gives me the greatest pride as well as the greatest pleasure, not 
to introduce, for you all know him through his writings, but to 
present to this convention Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, more properly of the world. Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Dewey. 


[ Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF DR. JOHN DEWEY, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Madam Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, as you doubtless already know, I 
have neither personal experience nor even much secondhand information about 
the particular problems with which you as training teachers of the deaf have 
to deal. In fact, I am strongly suspicious that my only: qualification for 
appearing on this program this morning is my long-time friendship with your 
honored chairman. At all events, J come as a representative of interests of 
education in general, the training of teachers in general, rather than of any 
particular class of teachers. 

In this connection my mind naturally goes to the points of connection between 
the more general problems of education and the special work of the training 
of the deaf. There are many interesting points of contact that come readily 
to one’s mind, especially on an occasion like this. which embodies, I suppose, 
the centenary anniversary of the systematie teaching of the deaf in this 
country. In this presevt crisis it is perhaps interesting to recall the fact 
that President Gallaudet was himself of French descent; that he was study- 
ing in Paris in the time of another great war—the culmination of the Napole- 
onic wars a little over a hundred years ago—and that the foundation of not 
merely this school but of the whole work of the education of the deaf in this 
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country represents one of those intellectual and spiritual ties between France 
and this country of which we are all specially cognizant at the present time. 

I think it is also significant that the education of the deaf in a way repre- 
sents a pioneeer step in the national devolopment of education in this country. 
I do not pretend to know all of the details but I suppose that the grant of about 
$300,000 by the National Government that came to this school over three- 
quarters of a century ago was the first recognition by the Federal Government 
of any local form of education. It certainly long antedated national assistance 
to agricultural and mechanical education in this country, as the assistance 
given by the National Government to the training school in Washington cer- 
tainly also anteceded most of the other present forms of national aid to educa- 
tion. 

It is then pleasant to recall the fact that even from the standpoint of general 
education we have in the relation of the Federal Government to the education 
of the deaf a model, a precedent for further aid by the national Govern- 
ment to all forms of educational work. : 

As one who has been concerned more or tess in the training of general teachers 
for a good many years, it is interesting to me to recall that one of the ear- 
liest—of course, not absolutely the earliest—pleas for the foundation of train- 
ing schools for teachers—normal schools as we now call them, and not simply 
for training teachers for the deaf but general training schools, came from the 
pen of president Gallaudet. It is still worth reading—this document written 
in 1825, in which he made a plea that the training of teachers be put upon the 
same professional basis as the training of clergymen, of lawyers and physicians. 
I do not think a better statement of the case has ever been made than that 
which he made in 1825. It is a remarkably well rounded out, well conceived 
scheme that he proposed; not merely to students to be trained and for a teach- 
ing staff, but for a library, drawing on all the resources of the world that had 
“to do with mind and its development; a plea for a complete museum and equiv- 
ment of materials which would illustrate all of the best methods of teaching, 
and it is very interesting to note what he called his proposed school—not a 
practice school or a model school, but an experimental school. I rather imagine 
that that document of his of 1825 is perhaps the first to use not merely the 
idea but the term “ experimental school ” as representing a place where the best 
experience relating to the training of children should be accumulated and 
crystallized and put at the disposal of future teachers. 

Mr. Gallaudet, in other words, is in many ways not merely a great and out- 
standing figure in the training of the deaf,*but he is a permanent connecting 
link between the general interests of education and the interests of the educa- 
tion of particular classes. 

The general education and training of teachers owes much specifically, in 
many ways, to the particular methods, moreover, which have been worked out 
in’ connection with your own peculiar problems. 

Some years ago I heard a man say half humorously that in order to be sure 
that his children should get a really up-to-date education he would have to 
make sure that they were committed either to a proper reform school, a negro 
school; or a school for the education of some particular class. What he meant 
by it of course was that the teachers, the educators, who were dealing with 
persons who were suffering from some handicap, who presented some peculiar 
problem, necessarily had a premium put upon pedagogical invention, ingenuity, 
thoughtfulness; and that they were quite likely to be leaders, because of the 
particular difficulties under which they were working, in striking out the 
methods which later on could be adapted to those who were working with chil- 
dren under more normal conditions, It is certainly true that the strain. the 
difficulty of dealing with those who are laboring under disadvantages, has been 
a great stimulus in developing improved methods of dealing with normal chil- 
dren. 

And that brings me to the more specific topie on which I wish to speak in the 
remaining moments. It is, of course, impossible to try and cover the whole 
ground of the points of view from which the training of a particular class has 
reacted favorably upon the education of all children; but one phase of the mat- 
ter, as I say, I should like to touch upon, namely, the fact that those who are 
dealing with pupils who labor under some special disadvantages have, of neces- 
sity, to pay more attention to the individuality of those with whom they are 
dealing, with personal needs, personal abilities, and weaknesses than those who 
are dealing with children in the mass. I think those of us who are more occu- 
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pied directly with general education would all agree that a good deal of the 
stimulation—of the inspiration—for dealing with pupils less in the mass, less 
in the aggregate, and more as individual souls and spirits, each having its own 
make-up, its own needs, and possibilities, has come from these institutions 
which have been forced by the necessities of the case to deal with individual 
"ases. 

We have to remember that the methods of teaching—what we might call the 
more standardized pedagogical methods—were worked out in connection with 
the problem of educating large masses of pupils. Before the days of common- 
school education, teaching methods were quite largely individualized, because 
they had grown up very largely in connection with what might be ealled “ tuto- 
rial” cases. That is to say, only the children of the wealthy—better-to-do 
classes—got much education, and the parents were in a position to obtain per- 
sonal instruction. When the movement for public education—free-school edu- 
eation—began, it was nesessary for teachers to deal with a very much larger 
number of pupils at once than had previously been the case; and the public 
was not educated—of course, it still is not fully educated—to the need of 
liberality—prodigalitvy—in taxes for the support of these schools. 

I don’t think we recognize sufficiently how largely the methods of teaching 
children in the public schools were a product of that particular situation, the 
need of handling large numbers of pupils at once at a moderate expense: a 
necessity which was in turn a product of the democratic movement in education. 
The result was that our earlier normal schools could not after all take up 
the problem of training teachers—the problem of the study of the individual 
mind—in a very scientific way, or as one might say, in a very spiritual way. 
The problem was rather a mechanicai one of developing a method which would 
enable teachers to strike the average of a considerable large mass or class of 
pupils in inculeating reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. The aim, I 
say, was to strike an average of a mass rather than the indjvidual. Fortu- 
nately, as a result of that movement we secured in this country what might 
be called the “ mechanical plant”; the buildings, the equipment, the teaching 
force the substantial standardized methods of teaching the traditional, well- 
established subjects of the school curriculum. Having got that foundation 
laid, however, the question shifted somewhat—the emphasis shifted. The 
question became rather the extent to which we were meeting the soul—the 
spiritual demands or needs—of individual pupils in the class. And I should 
say—speaking roughly—that the chief educational movement of the last 20 
years or so, beginning, perhaps, with the rise of what was called “ child study,” 
concerns the education situation from this new angle, the question of the better 
adaptation of the studies and subject matter of the curriculum and of methods 
of presentation, methods of discipline, to the individual variations among the 
pupils. 

The movement began to get away from the method of “the” child to the 
realities of the fact that no two boys, no two girls, are, after all, exactly the 
same; that no two of them get at the world, life, each other, or their studies 
from‘ quite the same point of view; and that therefore a very large part of 
teaching as an artistic thing instead of a mechanical trade has to do with gain- 
ing an insight into peculiar individual needs and possibilites. ‘“ Method,” after 
all, means simply a way, a path, to a certain goal. A method is a road by 
which we get to the place where we want to go; consequently our conception of 
the road, of what road to take, and the best road to take will depend on our 
ideal, our purpose, or object—where we want to get to. 

Now, if our main thing is to give a certain average training to pupils consid-’ 
ered in the mass, we have got one object, and we will develop one kind of 
method—a method which will inevitably put the main emphasis upon the 
mechanics of teaching, methods which are uniform, methods which can be 
applied with almost no change to a very considerable number of pupils—a kind 
of large-scale production, just as in a factory you will have your machines 
standardized and uniform so they can all do the same kind of work on the 
same kind of material. 

I remember when I was in school drawing was introduced for the first time 
in that particular town into the public schools. I have always remembered the 
way in which that drawing was taught, the way in whieh the drawing books 
were made, as an illustration of this attempt to make the teaching of draw- 
ing—which, after all, is something of an art—a wholly mechanical thing— 
something by which everybody could start in exactly the same way and go 
through exactly the same processes, and then supposedly all come out at exactly 
the same point. ; 
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The first page of the drawing book had two dots in it, and the pupils were to 
connect those dots with a horizontal line. On the next page we made the 
horizontal lines without any dots. On the third page we made vertical lines, 
and on the fourth page we made plus signs; that is, vertical and horizontal 
combined. Then the next step was to make diagonal lines at the two angles. 
Then when we had exhausted all the different kinds of straight lines we were 
put on various kinds of curves, and then it was supposed, after we had mas- 
tered all the different kinds of curved lines, that we could go ahead and make 
any kind of picture we wanted to. It sounded reasonable, because all drawings 
are made of straight lines and curved lines; and if everybody had learned how 
to make all of these, the trick was done. [Laughter.] ‘ 

Now, that is a sample of method of the mechanical type, which assumed that 
all children’s minds and interests were exactly alike. and that they were all 
exactly adapted to one particular scheme. As a’ matter of fact, a good deal of 
the teacher’s time had to be spent in seeing that the children didn’t turn over 
t. the back. part of the book where there were a few pictures and make those 
pictures, which they liked to make, instead of making straight lines which were 
not very thrilling. 

My attention was called to one other illustration of the same thing a few 
years ago. A boy in school-was having his arithmetic lesson, and I thought I 
would help him a little. He seemed to be in difficulties. I talked to him a 
little and tried to help him do his examples. He said: “I can do the examples 
all right, but you don’t understand—what the teacher wants is the analysis, 
and I can’t get that analysis straight.” I investigated and found it was per- 
fectly true. He could do the problems because he had a method of his own— 
that is, he understood the general conditions and went to work and got the 
result—but that-didn’t satisfy the teacher, because there was a certain peda- 
gogical model that had to be conformed to—a certain routine analysis that had 
to be gone through, which was supposed to be adapted to everybody—to “ the” 
child, “the” student in general. Well, the result was that after struggling 
with the analysis two or three months he couldn’t do the problems as well as 
he could at the beginning. It was a conflict between the general method—this 
way of getting a thing which was supposed to be the same to everybody and the 
method of the individual in getting his own particular result. 

Now, we have had, I think, in all of our schooling probably a good deal of 
that kind of conflict, clash, between the two kinds of methods—the methods 
which have been more recognized, standardized, so to speak, and the methods 
which are more individual in character, which represent the pers@n’s own 
mental action, his way of going at a particular thing. And, as I have already 
suggested, this is, one might say. a conflict between the mechanical, factory 
method of getting a result and the artistic method. You can have machines 
that will paint a certain kind of a picture and turn out those pictures so that 
they will all look alike. An artist doesn’t like to go on painting the same 
picture day after day. His artistic aim is to individualize the thing. 

Now, I don’t wish to decry the importance of a knowledge of the more uni- 
form and standardized methods. I think every teacher should be familiar in 
the training with the methods which have been found to work the best upon 
th? whole, in the average, with the mass; just as the painter has to learn stand- 
ard facts about the colors and the mixing of colors and canvasses and brushes 
ard various strokes, and so on, but with this the teacher’s preparation is only 
begun. This is simply the foundation or, one might say perhaps, the back- 
ground, of the real work of the teacher; that the work of the teacher as a 
spiritual, moral, intellectual artist begins when, on the basis of this general knowl- 
edge the teacher gets an insight into the special needs, possibilities, strong points, 
and weak points of pupils taken as separate, individualized human beings and 
inquire what modifications, what adaptations the more generalized mechanical 
scheme needs in order to make it operate effectively in the upbuilding of those 
individual lives. 

Every parent knows how different children are in his own family, even when 
they have the same heredity and the same background. What different methods, 
treatment, and training are required with these children—I say of the same 
parentage and the same general background—to be effective. And how much 
more true this idea must be in its application to schools where children come 
from such a variety of parentage; such a variety of family and cultural back- 
ground and tradition. We should understand the individuals. ; 

A great deal has been said—and sometimes, [ think, understood and quite 
often misunderstood—about the importance of the principle of interest in 
education. At times I have had considerable to say about that myself. I think 
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perhaps the best way to avoid misunderstanding the principle is to approach it 
from this standpoint of recognition of the fact that individuals have their 
own methods of approach and attack; that they have their own individual 
being, their own personal ways of responding to things. 

If we approach it from this point of view, we will recognize that the principle 
of interest in education does not mean making everything easy; that it does 
not mean making everything amusing; that it does not mean catering to the 
whims and changing caprices of the child. It means rather an attempt to 
discover what are the more fundamental desires, the more fundamental aspira- 
tions of the pupil. his mental set and bent; his particular powers, facilities—the 
things he can do most effectively ; and, on the other side, the things where he is 
weak ané which he.turns from simply because he is weak. If you have noticed 
grown people much—to say nothing of notice that people 
are generally interested in the things that they can do well, and they are gen- 
erally uninterested in the things where they feel that they are failing; where 
they can’t come up to the mark; things that they do with great difficulty or 
unsuccessfully. Well, now, it is simply a requirement of good sense, of 
economical and effective working, then, that when we find these blank spots, 
these dead spots in pupils—points where they are not interested because they 
feél themselves blocked, feel themselves failing—that we should try and meet 
the thing to be done in a different way; not omit it; not skip it or cut it out; 
but: get at it from the point of view where it can be approached effectively and 
where one gets the inspiration and the encouragement of succéss. 

I am sometimes appalled with respect to our average public-school education 
when I see the emphasis that the pupil comes to put—if he isn’t naturally a 
very good scholar—upon the element of failure. Now there is nothing more de- 
pressing for the and that is true for grown people—than a constant 
sense of failure; if not past, of possible prospective failure. And all this is very 
largely unnecessary, arising because the pupil is being approached with a uni- 
form, quantitive method which is supposed to fit everybody in general, but 
which doesn’t fit that pupil in particular. 

Everybody practically has got some ability, some capacity, some possible cre- 
ative constructive force in him; and the principle of interest, the principle of 
individuality, as I understand it, means that teachers should try and get hold 
of the real reservoir of capacity, the source of positive constructive power in 
the individual, and get that to operating. Then pupils will have the inspiration, 
the encouragement, the stimulus to their ambition which comes from a sense of 
achievement and accomplishment; they will get an impetus, a momentum, which 
will carry them over the weak and the hard spots much better than anything 
else in the world can do. 

So I would close by saying that this appeal for the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of individuality, initiative, invention, personal independence in the indi- 
vidual, is connected with the development of the spirit of the artist in the 
teac her, and also with the spirit of constructive and creative activity in both 
the student and the teacher. a 

Miss Porter. There is nothing that so fully and vitally arouses the 
good language teacher and the teacher of normal classes as the sub- 
ject of language teaching. Words skillfully put together form the 
most potential ‘and tremendous force in all this universe for shaping, 

regulating, and determining human affairs. 

The best teachers in our profession have always realized the im- 
portance of good language teaching. They realize it to-day. Witness 
the splendid + work that is being done in the Ohio school ; read the lan- 
guage book which the principal of that school is giving out to lead 
our children to a loving acquaintance with the best that has been 
thought and said and done in the world. 

Among those who have realized this high importance of language 
none stands higher than the reader and writer of the next paper, Dr. 
Samuel G. Davidson, formerly coeditor of “The Educator”; now 
director of the Tamworth School in New Hampshire. Ladies and 
gentlemen, our honored brother, Dr. Davidson. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE METHODS. 
By Dr. Samuet G. Davipson, of Tamworth, N. H. 


I have been teaching the English language to deaf children and to hearing 
children for more than 30 years. My pupils have been of all grades, from the 
little beginners to high-school and college men. They have been of all degrees 
of intelligence, from those so bright that they learned without appreciable 
effort on their part or their teacher’s, to those who had been abandoned as 
hopeless when they came to me. In their instruction I have probably used 
every method known to the profession, besides some of my own that have not 
been made public. Yet, when people come to me and ask what is the best 
method or the best procedure in applying any particular method, I -can only 
tell them I do not know. 

In my experiences, I have learned that there is no method that does not some- 
times, under some conditions and with some children, possess advantages over 
all others; and that every method is at times and with some children ineffective 
or productive of inferior results. The possible ways of applying a method are 
as numerous as the variations and combinations of variations that may be de- 
vised by all the teachers who may employ it to meet the particular needs of 
each of the many pupils they are instructing. 

The best method and the best application of it is that which most speedily 
and easily accomplishes the work in hand at a particular moment. It is condi- 
tioned upon many things—the mentality and the mood of the pupil; the charac- 
ter, interests, and enthusiasms of the teacher; the time when, the place where, 
and the conditions under which instruction is being given; the age of the 
pupil; the stage of his advancement; the time that remains for him to complete 
his education; the number in the class and the care with which it is graded; 
the character of the preceding instruction and the results therefrom; the end 
at which the teacher is aiming—whether the development of the language 
sense, the teaching of language generally, or of some particular element or con- 
struction in language, the cultivation of mental facilities necessary to the acqui- 
sition of language, the stimulation of the emotions. All these and many other 
things must be taken into account in deciding what is the best method. 

It is the young and inexperienced teacher who is positive about his methods. 
One who has been long in the work does not often make the mistake of saying 
of one method that it is good and of another that it is bad, for he has learned 
that none is always either the one or the other. He is less prone to criticize 
and more judicious in his praise of his fellow teachers and their methods, for 
he knows the many possibilities of misjudging both. 

You go into a class-room and find the pupils responding readily to the method 
employed there. You enter another and see them struggling vainly to under- 
stand and apply what they are being taught. You judge of the one that the 
teacher and the method are good, and depart sounding their praises. The other 
you condemn in your own mind and criticize in your conversation or your 
writings. In either case, it is a toss-up whether you are right or wrong. 

There are tricks in all trades, and ours is not an exception The first class 
may be repeating for your special benefit things that have been drilled into 
them by constant repetition. A young lady once told me that she always knew 
when visitors were expected from the fact that her teacher went back and re- 
viewed certain lessons with which they were familiar. And you may have 
heard of the teacher who instructed her pupils that, when they knew the answer 
to a question. they were to raise the right hand, and if they did not know, the 
left. She could thus always call upon some one who answered correctly, and 
her visitor, seeing all hands elevated, believed that the whole class were equally 
proficient and well prepared. I am not suggesting that many teachers are dis- 
honest and that good work is to be looked upon with suspicion but we should 
beware of hasty judgments based upon insufficient observation. 

A class may be so long confined to one line of thought and mode of expression 
that they make a good showing therein, yet know little of anything outside of 
it. It is not uncommon to find pupils who can write any number of correct 
sentences with the aid of the column method, but become hopelessly entangled 
when they discard it; and there are others who can express themselves fluently 
upon certain subjects but can not put an original thought or observation into 
intelligible English. 
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And, still again, the class may be composed of children naturally intelligent 
and fitted for work far in advance of what they are doing. so that the teacher 
is wasting her time and theirs. 

The truth of any one of these suppositions would make the work that seems 
so excellent really a failure and the method unsuited to the class. 

In the class that makes such a poor showing, the teacher may have just taken 
up a new line of work, and the troubles the children are having may be those 
temporary ones we all know when we undertake something quite unfamiliar. 
She may be experimenting to find a way out of some difficulty. It is a poor 
teacher who keeps always in the rut of regular practice and so never goes 
astray. Or she may be aiming at the development of faculties whose deficiencies 
ure illustrated by the failure of the pupils to do the work required of them, 
which failure itself demonstrates the necessity of such teaching. 

In the literature of the profession, we see much discussion of the superiority 
of this or of that method. Usually, the writer is thinking only of a certain 
type or a few types of pupils; of particular conditions; or of certain aims which 
he considers paramount. The column method has lately come in for harsh con- 
demnation. Yet, considering the importance of impressing upon deaf children 
at an early stage in their instruction that, to make sense, words must be 
employed in a regular order in the sentence, it would seem that all must recog- 
nize its value. I have used it for this purpose, and I have often found it suc- 
ceeded, where other means failed, in disentangling the constructions of older 
pupils who have been poorly taught, or who have not had the opportunity or 
made the effort to learn better English. The mistake that is sometimes made 
is in using this method too exclusively or continuing it too long, so that the 
pupil becomes dependent upon it, or comes to regard the word, not the complete 
sentence, as the unit of expression. 

This is the common fault in the application of all methods, and it has resulted 
in the condemnation and discarding of many which are very helpful when con- 
fined within limits and to their proper purpose. A teacher having devised or 
happened upon what proves a good method with certain children at 2 certain 
period, makes of it her personal god, worshiping it at all times and endeavoring 
to convert the whole world to her own faith in it. 

An ancient Greek philosopher advised his daughter to “ contemn all that is too 
much.”. The teacher of English would do well to make this his motto, but he 
should also avoid belittling methods which, when applied at proper times to 
proper ends, are effective of good results, 

The “ sequence method ” is a good one for teaching orderly thinking, and for 
correcting the confusion that sometimes exists in the compositions of pupils 
because they do not speak of things in their logical sequence. It helps children 
to recall the expression of an action by association with what precedes and fol- 
lows it. Where they are too general in their statements, it trains them to note 
and to speak of details. Too much of such teaching, however, is destructive of 
the power to generalize, and the pupil will think and speak always in a sequence 
of trivial details unrelated to the purpose of the narrative. Instead of saying. 
*T filled the woodbox for mother.” he will tell you, “ Mother told me she wanted 
some wood. I walked to the barn and picked up some wood. I put it on my 
arm. I walked to the house. I put the wood into the box in the kitchen.” 
The method should be used only occasionally, should be paralleled by work re- 
quiring generalization, and, usually, should be soon discarded altogether. 

Teaching language through thought studies, such as geography, history, 
arithmetic, and natural history, is desirable and necessary. Aside from the 
mental development that comes from these studies, the most important gain is, 
to the deaf child, the language in which they are written. He can, through 
them, learn much of English construction that is applicable to all language. 
They make it possible for him to understand and enjoy books of a higher order 
than the simple tales written for children. They should give to the expression 
of his thoughts flexibility and vigor. One of the most helpful series of lessons 
in English that I gave a rather slow class was in having them make notes 
of experiments in natural philosophy performed in their presence, I supplying 
the word or phrase when they were at a loss. Through the problems in arith- 
metic, I have taught with comparative ease many expressions that it was diffi- 
cult to make clear by other means. 

But if the teacher of these subjects concentrates too much upon language, 
the work loses in interest and in its value as a mental stimulus.- If he makes 
this his principal language method, the pupils will come to speak of little 
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If it is the 


exclusive method, the child will never learn to speak correctly of common 


things, and he will lack nearly all that small coin of our langauge, the col- 


loquialisms so necessary in ordinary intercourse. 
he does, sees, feels, thinks, that is most important to the deaf child, as to 


others, and his language teaching should be chiefly along this line. 


It is the ability to tell what 


It is a good thing to give a short course in colloquialisms for the purpose 
of teaching the deaf child that words do not always mean what they seem to, 
or that they may have more than one meaning; but it is unwise to attempt 


much along 


this line. 


Colloquialisms are awkward things to handle. You 


think you have defined and illustrated them so that there can be no misunder- 


standing. 


You give, as it seems, every possible circumstance under which one 


may be properly used, and every instance in which it may not, only to have 
your pupils confound you by employing it in ways the more ridiculous because 
they conform to your instructions. 
wise well-written account of the death of a child with the statement, “ He 


spoke a good word for God, and then he died,” 
affecting letter on the death of a friend but 
“And now he has gone to join the Heavenly swells.” 
in trying to teach them these expressions. 


I recall how a pupil once closed an other- 


and how another wrote a most 
spoiled it by coneluding with, 
Some one had blundered 
When the pupil has had his atten- 


tion called to colloquialisms and to their nature and value, he will then learn 


naturally tl 


use them correctly. 


1rough his reading such 
Forcing him to employ them when they are but partly 


as are most 


necessary 


understood is responsible for many a lingual catastrophe. 

For many years, professional and lay writers have hammered away at Eng- 
lish grammar until it would seem there can be no teacher so poor as to do it 
Yet, is it not a good thing to teach children to observe closely the 
construction of a sentence, as they must do and can do only when they sepa- 


reverence, 


rate it into its elements, either by verbal analy 





to 


him and will 


is or by some one of the many 


devices that present to the eye words, phrases, and clauses in their proper 
This is specially helpful with deaf children, because 


relation to one another? 


they lose nearly all of the vocal phrasing and clausing which do so much to 


make language intelligible to those who hear. 


One of my pupils was never 


able, because of a defect in his memory, to recall definitions or the processes 


of analysis, yet the effort to do 


sentence construction, produced a 


Who will say that the teaching of 


remarkable 


in 


so, by necessitating close observation of the 
improvement 
grammar was time wasted. with him? 


his English. 


And is it not a worthy aim, while teaching language, also to train children to 
abstract observation, analysis, classification, synthesis, and other processes of 


~reasoning involved in the study of grammar? 
pear on the surface. 
ficial observer who will deny their existence. 


The benefits do not always ap- 
They relate to things invisible—but it is only a super- 
They are demonstrated in a 


strengthening and flexing of the mental fiber which adds greatly to the intel- 
Moreover, this study prepares the pupil 
to pursue with better understanding and greater success than he otherwise 
important subjects of the high-school and college 


lectual efficiency of a man or woman, 


would some of the most 


courses, 


A recent article in one of the magazines deals with the mental states of 
It shows by carefully collected statistics 
that their interests and their occupations, aside from the work by which they 
earn their living, are trivial and nonintellectual. 


present-day young men and women. 


reading or for any of the standard works of fiction. 


They care nothing for solid 


Most of them, even of 


high-school and college graduates, do no reading outside of the more sensational 


news in the papers. 


or religion. 


due to the emasculation of studies that has made such 


They are not interested in politics, in the sciences, art, 


Were it not well for every educator to ponder how much this is 


the last two decades? 

With the deaf, who are shut off from so much of the mental stimulus that 
develops naturally the faculties of the hearing child without effort on his part, 
xit is important that every study be made the means of giving him not inerely 
Tacts and forms of expression, but also, what is more important, the intellectual 


development without which such knowledge is useless. 


‘apid progress during 


Since so much of their 


time is given to the study of language, it is well that the subject be made to 
contribute to the growth of mentality, even if it be at some sacrifice of profi- 
ciency in expressing their thoughts in words. 

Artificial conditions and unnatural surroundings require artificial methods 


of teaching. 





Because they are shut up in a school with few opportunities for 
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observation or experiences, such as translate to the hearing child the language 
used by those around him, they must depend upon the ingenuity, the skill, and 
the faithful work of their teachers to acquire even a meager knowledge of the 
English tongue. You can not teach them language by merely talking to them 
in the schoolroom or by having them read it. You might as well try to teach 
a hearing child Greek or Latin after that fashion. There must be something 
to build upon. Such experiences as do come their way should be translated 
into language, and this language must be utilized, so far as possible, to teach 
the meaning of other language. In place of the constant repetition that fixes 
the ‘sentence in association with the thought in the mind of the hearing child, 
they must be trained to remember readily and permanently. The structure of 
the sentence, which the hearing child senses unconsciously from the phrasing 
and clausing in speech, must be made clear to them by such devices as they 
"an most readily comprehend. For a long time they have to watch carefully 
both their sentence structure and the vocal positions requisite to give it utter- 
ance and at the same time to arrange their thoughts in logical order, All 
these come naturally and easily to the hearing child, so that they are as one. 
The teacher must by many devices make these—precesses as easy as possible to 
the deaf, and, to sueceed, he must know all methods and be wedded to none, 
must know each pupil and his particular needs, must know when and how to 
save time by class teaching, and when and how to secure precision and ther- 
oughness by individual instruction. 

Young teachers attend the conventions with the wish to learn how to do these 
things. Here they may gain something of the spirit that makes a successful 
teacher and a few facts that will be of help to them, but if they are to go-far 
or accomplish much they must avail themselves of the vast stores of instruction 
to be found in the volumes of the Annals, the Volta Review, and the proceedings 
of past meetings of this and of other associations of teachers. They must get 
closer to their pupils than most d9, make their pupils’ life their. life, stoop 
down to them in order that they may lift them to their own level. To become 
a successful teacher of the deaf requires complete consecration and the hardest 
kind of work. And to be a successful teacher of language is the hardest thing 
of atl until one becomes facile in the work through study and experience; then 
one adapts himself and his methods to the needs of his pupils as unconsciously 
and easily as does the experienced aviator his movements to the vagaries of the 
air currents. 

In some of our schools we find elaborate systems of language instruction 
outlined and printed, supposedly for tle guidance of the teachers, but, I have 
sometimes thought, really for the purpose of impressing the outsider. If any 
one of these schemes were rigidly followed it would undoubtedly produce re- 
markable results, but not admirable ones. You can not get good work by telling 
a teacher that to-day he must teach such a thing, to-morrow such another thing. 
and that by the end of the term he must have accomplished so much—have taught 
an exact number of nouns. verbs, adjectives, and constructions of a stated 
character—or be found wanting. A good teacher can not do good work under 
such conditions and a poor teacher will do worse than if left to himself. 

What a school needs to assure successful instruction in English is a man or 
woman at the head of the department of language teaching who is competent 
to lay out the general plan and to supervise its working through all the grades 
of the school. In addition to practical knowledge of language teaching and the 
ability to judge work as poor or good when he sees it he must be broad enough 
to allow his teachers almost complete liberty, advising with them and inspiring 
them by his interest and appreciation, but never commanding. He must recog- 
nize that each’ teacher knows his pupils better than anyone else can, and that 
the quantity and character of the work done with them must be based upon this 
knowledge. He must hold the teacher responsible for results, and he can 
properly do this only if he allows him freedom to choose his methods. Failure to 
accomplish what is expected of the teacher after a‘ fair and sufficient trial 
should mean his dismissal. In this way a school would rapidly build up a staff 
of really efficient teachers, and they would all be men and women ready to accept 
and use any method, for they would know that the one-method teacher can not 
be a good one. 

I would close this with a few words about an experiment in language teaching 
that has interested me greatly und may be of interest to you as showing what 
can be done by natural methods in a natural environment. 
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In the White Mountains of New Hampshire, where we have our home, Mrs. 
Davidson and I have conducted, for the past three winters, a small private 
school of four pupils. These, when they came to us, presented the hardest test 
any method could have, as all of them had proved unteachable by ordinary 
methods in the usual schools. They are taught orally and by writing. Each 
has individual instruction in all subjects and is advanced as fast as seems 
best for him. They live with us as members of the family and have the 
same share in the home life, work, and conversation as do our own children. 
Out of school, they work with me about the place. It is a large farm with 
the addition of extensive woodlands and is stocked with a sufficiency of farm 
animals for our purpose. And this purpose is not raising crops, but the teach- 
ing of English and the development of the mind and of.the character through 
interesting occupations. We pick fruit, plant, cultivate, handle the stock, chop 
down trees, split wood, and do all the usual things about a farm. Whatever 
we are doing, we talk about it. When new expressions are given and they 
do not recognize them, I write them on a pad. Of course, the work suffers, 
but the child profits, and that is the only consideration: Action and observa- 
tion are translated into language and language into action. There is then no 
doubt about the meaning of the sentence and it is recalled as a whole in con- 
nection with the remembrance of the action. The language work in school 
the following day is based upon what we have done. The pupils have in this 
way picked up naturally countless colloquialisms which are taught with so 
much difficulty and with such poor success in the schools, They have 
acquired a large vocabulary and can express themselves with facility in con- 
nection with ordinary affairs. Their language contains no deaf-mutisms, and is 
very often. without errors of any kind. This teaching and training has com- 
pletely changed the «character of some of the boys and has greatly benefited all. 

These are the conditions under which an almost purely natural method of 
teaching English ean be used to advantage. It can not be followed in an 
ordinary school, or with a class, as exclusively or with as good results. But 
it points the way in which most effective teaching lies. With children of 
normal mentality and character and with physical health, I do not hesitate 
to say that by this method one could accomplish as much in one year as 
the ordinary school does in two. There should be more such schools for 
those who can afford them. But—a great big but—it would require, to gain 
the same results, that the teacher give his whole time to his pupils. I am 
usually with them continuously from 7.30 in the morning until 9 at night. 
There has been this compensation, ‘howéver, that they have each learned con- 
siderably more than anyone thought they could, and that I have learned 
much more of my special work of language teaching and of the training of 
deaf children than would be possible under any other conditions. 


Miss. Porter. A few years ago it was my very great privilege to be 
present at the opening session of the Lexington Avenue School in 
New York City. One of the exercises on that occasion was a pro- 
longed test in mental arithmetic of the best pupils from the classes 
of Mrs. Driscoll. When the wonderful exhibition was over, a young 
teacher near me leaned over and said to a director sitting directly in 
front of her, “ How does she do it?” The director, with natural 
pride in his voice, replied, “ It is not a question of * how’; it is simply 
Mrs. Driscoll.” No more deserved tribute to a teacher's greatest 
asset—personality—was ever paid. I wish I could, without encroach- 
ing upon the auricular.section, tell you something of her equally won- 
derful devices in musical vibration; but it would take a very brave 
chairman indeed to be found encroaching on that stamping ground, 
by right of original discovery. I have,no such courage, and therefore 
J will speak only of the : arithmetic. 

Ladies, and gentlemen, it is with very great pleasure tiat I intro- 
duce Mrs. Driscoll, of the Lexington Avenue School, 
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NUMBER WORK. 
By Mrs. T. F. Driscotr, of Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, FELLOW WORKERS, AND FRIENDS: I know a good many 
of you, and I do hope that you are not going to be greatly disappointed, be- 
cause I see that I am down on the program for a formal paper on arithmetic, 
and I couldn’t write a formal paper. I was asked to talk on arithmetic, and that 
I can do. Anybody can talk on any subject, provided he has anything to say, 
and a good many of them—I among them—can talk when they haven’t anything 
to say. But in this case I really have a good deal to say, and to have the 
privilege of coming here and saying it to you who are, a good many of you, I 
think, fellow workers in the same work that I am—teaching the deaf—and 
having opinions and ideas of your own, I have no doubt, it was a great pleasure, 
an inspiration, and I felt that I would like to do it. 

The trouble is, I have so many ideas and opinions, and they are such de- 
cided and definite ones, that the thing is not going to be how to find enough to 
say but how not to say too much and end by getting you tired, or, what is worse, 
bored. 

So I am going to try to hold myself down a little to what I am going to say 
by a title; but it isn’t very much help, because to have any probability what- 
ever of my sticking to it I had to have a pretty broad title, and I have taken 
“ Arithmetic and how to teach it.” Please notice I don’t say, “ How to teach 
arithmetic to the deaf,’ because here, my friends, is one of my hobbies. I don’t 
believe in “ arithmetic for the deaf.” 

The deaf will have the same problems to meet in their actual life that we 
have. They need the same equipment with which to meet them, and I have 
found that the same methods that I would use for hearing children will equip 
them to meet the problems with which they will come in contact. Of course, 
with little children we do have to have some work that perhaps you won’t have 
with hearing children in “ first concepts.” The little deaf child has no concept 
of number when he comes to school. Our little 3-year-old knows groups of five 
and can recognize figures to five. He can add—he has:no idea that he can add, 
but.he can, and if I say “ Look at those three pencils; look at those two pencils; 
how many are there?” he will say at once, five, and just shout it out to you when 
I open my hand, and he sees that what he calls his “ guess” was right. He can 
count'to 20. He doesn’t know the groups, I think, to 20, but he knows them to 6, 
I am confident, because the other morning, to our horror, at the breakfast table he 
said, “ One, two, three, four, five, six rolls; one, two, three, four, five, six people,” 
greatly to our embarrassment. We were thankful that it hadn't been one, two, 
three, four, five rolls. So we do have in our introductory work the giving of 
number concepts which we probably would not use with hearing children, and 
for that we depend upon rroup work, recognizing, taking, and making groups 
to five, beginning with recognizing. Beginning with one and 2; one shoe, two 
shoes—showing them to the children—one block, two blocks; one marble, two 
marbles, until the child begins to get the idea. Then we go on by the spiral 
system. The next time three, the next time four, then five, until the child can 
recognize instantly when you show him a group like that [showing], and close 
the hand quickly, he will tell you how many there are in that group. 

Then we start with the “ taking groups.” The child takes as a group, not as 
individuals—as a group entire—1, 2, 3, 4. 5 small objects that he is interested in. 

The third test is “ making the groups,” taking them, putting them over there 
and leaving them. “Show me one apple, show me two apples, show me three 
apples, show me five apples,” and so on. Of course, that is a very rapic way of 
telling them, but what I mean to show is that, with this exception, I would use 
the same method in teaching the deaf that I would in teaching those who can 
hear. 

Now a good many of you are teachers, and you must know that in the past 15 
years or so there has been almost a revolution in the methods of teaching 
arithmetic. They found that not the deaf children specially, but the hearing 
children, when they left school didn’t seem to be equipped with the kind of 
arithmetic that helped them in their daily life, though they could do “ sums ”— 
I could and I dare say you could. I remember one examination question, “ Re- 
duce eleven-hundredths of a square inch to a decimal of a mile.’ That was a 
stunt, but I can't say that it was particularly valuable. And I am sure that you 
all must have had some such examples as “ If 6 men working 23 days of 5 hours 
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each can build a wall so high, so long, and so wide, how many men under 
other conditions, different days, and different hours will it take to build a 
wall of similar dimensions?” That also is not particularly valuable. They 
could do those things, but when they came to the problems that met them in 
actual life they didn’t know how to make out a cheek; they didn’t know how to 
indorse it; they didn’t know when the check would be good and when it 
wouldn’t; they didn’t know how, if they wanted to bake a cake, to double the 
recipe; they didn’t seem to know exactly how to go to work to do it. They 
didn’t know how to make personal accounts; couldn’t keep them. Some of 
them—a good many of them—couldn’t even add accurately; they couldn’t make 
out their averages correctly. 

There was a bank in New York a while ago that advertised for a man to do 
clerical work, and one of the tests was: He was given a paper with several 
columns of figures to copy and add. There were 25 applicants, and of those 
25, 2 were correct. There were mistakes of various kinds made in copying, 
but that doesn’t interest us; but the thing that does interest us very decidedly, 
I think, as teachers, is that those children, who had graduated from the public 
schools, were able to leave school and not know arithmetic better than that. 
That was just about the time I began teaching arithmetic—when I had this 
greatness thrust upon me of teaching arithmetic—and I began studying arith- 
metic. My first thought was, “ Well, what is arithmetic anyway? And why do 
we want to teach it?” Arithmetic is the science of number. Any child will 
tell you that, but it seems to me it differs from other sciences in this respect, 
that it is part of other sciences. It is a science in itself, but there are connec- 
tions between it and every other science. In the study of mineralogy, geogra- 
phy, history—in fact, in practically all sciences, arithmetical problems immedi- 
ately come up to be solved. And surely we need arithmetic every day in our 
daily life. We ride on a trolley car; we use arithmetic. We buy a 5-cent spool 
of thread, or make a cake, or if we are teachers, in making out averages we 
use arithmetic. 

That was my first thought. Then the second thought—‘ The science of num- 
ber.” Well, what is number? What is its relation to life? I am going to give 
the definition of Mr. McMurray, who is considered such an authority on arith- 
metic. He says, “ Number is the basis‘of measurement and comparison, and is 
in its nature concrete.” Most of you are familiar with that definition, but to 
those who are not—and there may be some—think how true that is. All the 
difference between one girl and two girls is that two girls are more than one 
girl—and that seems concrete. It is impossible, I think, to visualize the number 
2, for instance, without having something connected with it. Mind you, I don’t 
mean the figure, but I mean the number. And in the normal classes I have 
found in the last few years that when I asked them what they visualized when 
they thought of numbers, most of them said that if no definite object was given 
they saw a little vertical line. A few saw a horizontal line. Some said they 
always saw little dots. One girl insisted that she always saw stars. We all 
laughed at her and said we had seen stars, too; but not in that way. At any 
rate there is always some object before our mind when we think of a number, 

Now we have.a basis of what arithmetic is and what a number is. Then we 
are ready to build up, and it seems to me we would need to have “ aims,” prin- 
ciples, subject matter, and last of all, method. 

Now for our “aims.” As “aim” seems to be a very necessary thing to have— 
my father used to say that he had noticed that the man who was trying to go 
“nowhere in particular ” usually got there—so I took for cur “aim,” in con 
nection with what I said of arithmetic. that it was connected with all other 
subjects in the daily life, “to so equip the child that he would be able to meet 
the problems with which he would come in contact in his after life; and as 
number was concrete, to accustom him from the beginning to associate number 
with objects.” But that was a little bit too general an aim, so I thought, “* Well, 
what does he need to equip him?” Some number facts and how to use them; 
and according to the bank clerk’s theory he needs a certain amount of accuracy ; 
he needs precision, and if he is going to solve such problems as “ What part of 
my salary would it be proper, if I have $75 a month, to use for rent?” “If I 
have a little girl, can I afford to buy a silk dress for her or had I better confine 
myself to the cotton one?” He has got to have a'certain amount of judgment, 
so I feel that it should be one of our aims to develop certain faculties and 
qualities. Of course, we have gotten away from the old notion that any one 
subject, per se, initself, will develop any one faculty, but I do find that arith- 
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metic, especially in problems, does a good deal to help develop initiative, judg- 
ment, logic, and several other faculties. 

Now, initiative is a very important subject, and we all feel that we do 
encourage initiative. I went to a lecture at Columbia one day two years ago 
and the professor made the statement that a great many of the teachers instead 
of encouraging initiative discouraged it. I thought “ not guilty.” But yet you 
know it is always well to see whether we deserve criticism or not, and so I 
thought that next week I would keep watch on myself and see whether I dis- 
couraged initiative or not, and I saw that I did. I found myself saying, ‘“ Don’t 
do that; wait till I tell you what to do.” “ Why do you try to measure that 
line by yourself? Why don’t you get the ruler and do it?” instead of letting 
the child find out for himself that he couldn’t do it without getting the ruler. 
3ut I hope I have reformed in that respect. 

There is one other thing that I want to say—while it is not teaching arith- 
metic, I would like to say it to at least the teachers, all the teachers here; that 
is, to be careful of the speech in arithmetic. Now, I was an arithmetic teacher 
for 15 years and I know that the temptation is not to be careful, and when the 
children get very much interested their little voices rise way up in pitch and 
the temptation is to let them go at that high pitch; and yet you know and I 
know—perhaps I care more now since I am teaching voice—that if the child 
daily uses that strained, high-pitched voice it is going to tell. So be a little bit 
careful when you teach arithmetic. One teacher said to me not long ago, “ Now, 
if I taught the child not to speak up, he doesn’t care at all whether it is 6 or 7 
or any other number.” That is true, but the way I got around that was this: I 
didn’t say anything then; I accepted the answer with the greatest enthusiasm 
and bestowed all the praise that I felt deserved. And then when we got 
through I would eall on John and say to him, “ That was fine, that was right, 
but you said it too loudly.” Now, the answer would have been just as correct 
and much more pleasant to listen to if you would say “six” instead of 
“‘sikkus.” I found that the children were always willing to accept my sug- 
gestions as I made them. 

Now, you may think I have gone too much into detail in these things, but 
I want to say that, I think I can say truthfully, I don’t believe that I face 
my class very many days without going over those aims in my mind. It takes 
away from-the drudgery. Teaching principles, new principles, is not drudgery, 
but to me teaching “6 and 5 are 11,” “6 and 5 are 11”; teaching that there are 
four fourths in a gallon and eight eighths in a peck gets to be drudgery. But 
if I thought at the time, “I am not working for the principle that 8 and 5 
are 13; I am not working for the number of quarts in the gallon, but I am 
working to equip Mary or Johnny so that when they leave school they will 
be able to meet the problems they are going to have,” the drudgery disappears. 
So I do believe in having our aims. 

Having our aims, we are ready for principles. I adopted three; you might 
adopt another three, perhaps not “ three,” perhaps not the same principles, but 
be sure that they are good. Have your own decidedly,-but be sure that they 
are good and firm. One of the first ones that I took, I got from the fact that 
arithmetic was to be used in their afterlife, the principle of correlation. Since 
arithmetic is to be correlated all the time during your life with other subjects 
and with your daily experiences, begin in the lowest class by correlating with 
the objects nearest to the child. After the child knows one and two, say to 
him, “.Wave one flag; wave two flags. One boy stand up; two boys stand up.” 
When you get to three, “ Let three boys stand up.” Correlate all the way. 
Then as you get a little further, correlate with the industrial work. The 
teacher should keep familiar with this work, keep in touch with it. 

I remember one occasion when we had a little difficulty about a line 18 
inches long. The teacher wanted the child to get half of that line, and in order 
to. divide it, it had to be reduced to 13 eighths. The child didn’t really 
know very well that 8 and 5 were 13, so I proceeded to investigate, and we 
finally got together and had the child measure a line 1§ inches long, then double 
the paper so, then draw a line half that length; which suited me, suited her, 
and had the additional advantage that it was giving the correct concept of 
one-half; that it meant dividing a thing into two equal parts. Then cor- 
relate with your problems with the tangible things which the child could see. 
Above all things, correlate with the daily life of the child, with things that 
have an every-day meaning. And I should think just now would be a very 
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good time to correlate. You can take the paper Current Events—I presume a 
good many of you are familiar with that—and get problems from that. 

So much then for my first principle: * From the beginning to the end of the 
course. correlate arithmetic with other subjects, and teach in part at least as 
a means to an end.” 

The second principle was evolved by thinking upon what a lovely subject 
arithmetic is in one way; just a lovely little series of steps, the first step 
leading up to the next one, and so on. Well, in making a set of stairs it won’t 
be very much good to have one step there, another there, and another over 
there; so I took for my second principle what my friend Mr. McMurray calls 
“Tying your ends;” link what you do with what has gone before. Perhaps I 
could explain that more clearly by illustrating. Take, for instance, the sub- 
ject of percentage. The text books don’t halp you very much. Percentage is 
the name of the subject. There it is right there in the middle of the arithmetic. 
But take it and explain to the child that it is only our old friend the fraction. 
First, we begin with the number and then we come to the fraction. Is it a 
number? It most decidedly is, but a number that represents only part of the 
object. Then we come to the decimal. Is it a fraction? Certainly, but a 
restricted fraction. It can’t have any name word as the “common fraction,” 
but always has 10, 100, or 1,000, but it has all the qualities of a fraction. 
Then we come at last to percentage, and we find it is not new, for it is our 
old friend. It is not a new subject; it is the same fraztion again, but still 
more restricted. It is a number—it is a fraction. It is a decimal and there 
is really not much new ‘o be learned about it except the “five cases” that 
cover all of percentage. ; 

For the third principle I took the principle that appealed to me very greatly 
as a college girl. It is one of Herbert Spencer’s, “A thing that is rightly pre- 
sented and rightly apperceived will be rightly remembered.” And I wish I 
could see the shade of Herbert Spencer and tell him how true I have found 
that to be. You will find, of course, some little forgetting, but, in many things, 
what the child can do this year he can do next year; what he can do next 
year he can do three years from then. I don’t mean definitions always, but 
the work that comes in the regular course of study. 

Then those would be our three principles: Correlate arithmetic from the 
beginning to the end with other subjects; tie your ends, and remember that a 
thing rightly presented and rightly apperceived will be rightly remembered. 

Those are my three principles, and I have found them good, firm ground to 
stand on. I have stood on them now for 15 years, and they haven’t gone 
through, but you might take entirely different ones and get just as good re- 
sults; but have some principles and stand on those principles. 

Now, we consider next what we need to teach. There will be certain things 
certainly that we could discard on the ground thgt we are teaching our ariti- 
metic to fit our children for what they will have to meet in life. Equation of 
payments, for instance; nobody uses it, why teach it? And certainly nobody 
would ever go to work to find out how long it was going to take Mr. Smith to 
build a wall of certain dimersions by cemparing what seven men working six 
days of five hours each could do in building another wall. So discard that. 
Discard longitude and iime except on the 15-degree basis, because it is not 
necessary. 

But I don’t like “noes” very well. What we want is, What do we need 
to use? We nee?! to use counting, and when counting we want to be careful 
to present the case so that when we say “2” we really show “2,” and not the 
“2nd.” We begin with that by having just really separate groups, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
At first the groups are separated. We have‘l, 2, 3, for the first; then after 
the child has grasped that we build up to 10. But always be careful in teach- 
ing little children arithmetic to distinguish between “1” and “ first,” “2” and 
“second,” “3” and “ third.” 

Now, that seems a little thing, but in teaching arithmetic I found that it 
wasn’t; that after I did that I never had any trouble between, ‘‘ Name the 
‘second’ day in the week” and “ Name ‘2’ days in the week”; “ Name the 
‘third’ month” and “ Name ‘3’ months.” There was no trouble, whereas there 
was at first. 

So we need counting. My other precaution I would say was, to a great 
extent, to make counting concrete. Count real things. I was very much sur- 
prised once in taking a little class—not in our school at all—that could count 
up to 100 as fast as I could. They could count. backwards faster than I could, 
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and they ran down from 100, 99, 98,.97, beautifully. Well that was very fine, 
but I took off a string of beads that I had on and said, ‘** Count these beads,” 
and they couldn’t do it. They would lose count and have to go back. They 
would say, ‘“ Where did I stop?” 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, then go back again. And they 
didn’t get those beads counted; they simply couldn’t do it. They had simply 
been taught to count without counting objects. I probably should have done 
the sume thing,’ but having had that demonstration I was careful after that 
to do most of my counting with real objects. Have the child count beads or 
count things that he really would need to count. Do not have him count a 
lot of things that he never uses, but have him count something that he really 
likes to count, like a necklace with red beads and green ones. . 

Then the four fundamental rules and fractions, there are three kinds—ordi- 
nary fractions, decimal fractions, and percentage—and I omitted one of the 
most important things of all, factoring. I don’t know that one could dwell 
too long on factoring. The child knows at once that 24 is six times 4, or eight 
times 3; that it is made up of three 2’s and a 3, is ready to go on with the 
greatest common divisor, least common multiple, and fractions and work them 
with great rapidity. I have found that children taught that way can tell you 
at a glance the greatest common divisor of any numbers up to 100, or the least 
common multiple without resorting to that everlasting pencil and paper; 
that they could do it themselves. It takes a long while to tell, but it doesn’t 
take a minute to do it. 

Then square root we would need more or less; a general idea of the metric 
system, used so much nowadays and built up so logically; a knowledge of what 
each unit stood for in our own system. And I don’t know—I am very much 
afraid that my favorite cube root is going to get dropped out. .It is so lovely 
and the children so love it when taught the algebraic formula, but I don’t know 
but that it is going to be considered not absolutely necessary. 

Now we are ready to go ahead with our study. We have established what 
arithmetic is; what number is; what aims we should have in mind; what prin- 
ciples will underlie the whole work; and what material we need to build with. 
The work seems to divide itself naturally into correlation work, concrete work, 
and work for accuracy. 

Of the correlation work, I think I have said quite enough already. Correlate 
all the way through. So we will go on to concrete work. 

How shall we teach the children that the number concept is concrete? In 
the first place, we have begun with our correlation work correlating the number 
with the object. Then in our introductory class we have nothing but concrete 
work. We never use 2 or 3 or 5 or 1 without having some object with it—2 
balls, 3 shoes—any words with which the children are familiar, but never alone. 
Then when we get to the abstract we work up to it very carefully, and all the 
way through we teach the concrete—then the abstract to get back to the con- 
crete. ; 

Now perhaps that is a little obscure, and let me illustrate it by the finding of 
dates. Suppose I wanted to find the difference between two dates; we would 
arrange years, months, days—this year, this month, this day, and subtract; 
that is all right. But I wouldn’t begin with that. I would take some day when 
we were all talking about history and wait till they all got thoroughly interested 
and then say, “ Just how long ago is it since America was discovered?” Well, 
the child will tell you the years, :nd then you say, “ Oh, yes, but what was the 
time in years, months, and days?” Let him work it out if he can. Some of 
them wi]l in their own method. Then tell them you know a shorter method, 
and put the years, months, and days on the blackboard and show them huw to 
do it. Go from the concrete to the abstract. Then rub that one off and give 
them another date. Of course, unless you have very bright children they will 
not be able to do it. Then tell them how we have to practice that, giving them 
the idea that the concrete is the most valuable part of the work. Now, in that 
work I find that problem work helps perhaps more than anything else in giving 
them a correct understanding of conerete work. We will then come to problem 
work. 

First, let us take up the principles—I am always very fond of principles— 
that underlie the problem work, and the first principle, I should say, would 
be in giving problems that we should compute them on conditions and not on 
operations to be perforined. The children do to a great extent, unless you are 
very careful, center on the number and try to do something with that rather 
than with the conditions. They will try adding first, and if adding doesn’t 
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bring the answer that seems to please you, they will subtract; and if that 
doesn’t do they will multiply. Then they don't exactly know what to do. 
Sometimes it is some word that gives them the clue. I had a class once that I 
wanted to test on that. I knew that was what they were doing. I knew they 
didn’t understand it, and so I guve them this problem—now please remember 
I don’t always give the same problem. This is a very poor problem, but I gave 
it with the definite purpose of seeing what they were doing. I said: “If a man 
deposited ”"—I have forgotten the exact sum of money, but, say, “$15 in the bank 
and then withdrew S88; how much would he have left in the bank?” 

Those children didn’t know what a bank was. They had no idea. They had 
no idea what a deposit meant. They had no idea what “ withdrew ” meant. 
Well, all of them did give me the right answer, and I was a little puzzled then, 
because if they had manipulated the numbers, it was surprising to me that they 
all got the right answer. So I said. “ How*did you get it? Show me the bank. 
Go over there and pick out the bank.” The child would say, “ What is a 
bank?” ‘Don’t you know? Never mind, then. Now come and deposit those 
papers.” I didn’t say “on my lap;’ I said, “ Deposit those papers” some- 
where, and they said, “‘ What is ‘deposit’?” Well, I had gotten enough to know 
that wasn’t the way they got it, so I said, ‘How did you get the answer?” 
They walked up to me with great scorn for my ignorance and pointed to the 
word “left ’’—subtract. That was the one word they had gotten. That prob- 
lem hadn’t done them much good, even though they had the answer. Then they 
told me they knew “spend” means subtract, so I said, “If I spend 5 cents for 
an orange and 3 cents for an apple; how much was that altogether?” And they 
answered, “Two cents.” ‘No, indeed,” I said. ‘“ But spend means to sub- 
tract.” So I said, ‘“ Well, let’s do it this way: Say we spent 5 cents and got 
an orange and spent 3 cents for something else and put that together and 
found we had spent 8 cents.” They didn’t know just what to do. and I was 
discouraged and I went to Dr. Taylor in great discouragement, and he said, 
“T don't see why you are discouraged. You have simply taken away the cane 
and the crutches and told them to walk, and they can’t do it.” So we went to 
work, then, trying to get at problems through mental images, trying to get them 
to see what it meant. At first we had no problem work at all. Then I acci- 
dentally (?) made problems. I would have, we would say, 8 balls in my hand— 
or little blocks—and as I walked 3 of them accidentally—we will say— 
dropped, and I said, “‘ How many balls have I now?” Well, they saw that, and 
they finally begun by work of that kind to get the idea of forming the mental 
image. 

So I am quite sure that our first principle underlying problem work should 
be “focus upon conditions and not upon operations.” The second is the cor- 
rollary of that, don’t—at least I wouldn’t again; I have done it lots of times— 
give such work as making an original problem on the combination 6 plus ‘5. 
Then, you will wonder afterwards that the child should ask whether to add or 
subtract when he wanted to know what to do. Don’t do that. You say, 
“ Well, what shall we do?” Well, you usually don’t care particularly whether 
you have 6 and 5 or 6and 4. You want one of the combinations. 

Suppose there are some little boys out in the yard playing, and some of them 
have: on mittens and some of them have on caps; now make a problem about 
that. Now, the child has to see those little children in his mind. He has no 
numbers to go by. Then give them a problem that has no numbers in it at all, 
but don’t give them a problem founded on an operation like that. 

The third principle is also a corollary: Don’t allow the child, much less com- 
pel him, te put down the work when he doesn’t need it; when he can do it men- 
tally. Don’t give such problems as this: “ James had 4 apples and Mary had 3, 
how many had both?” “Seven. Work four plus three are seven.” Now. 
there are three objections to that. The first objection is that it is violating 
your other principle. You are focusing right away upon your operation. The 
second is you are forming that habit of rushing for pencil and paper, whereas 
you can, if you train the child, have him so that he can get along without pencil 
and paper to a great extent. In finding the average of numbers you will find 
that he can do it not by adding those numbers together and dividing by the num- 
ber that there are but he can do it by looking at them. Suppose 65 is the low- 
est number and 90 is the highest. Well, he sees at once it can’t be below 65 
and it can’t be above 90; probably it is half way between. So he takes a num- 
ber half way between and takes from one and gives to the cther until he gets 
the right average. While it took me quite a long time to tell you, it doesn’t 
take a minute to do it. So there ure two objections. 
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._The third was that it is not a correct concept. I have really forgotten my 
problem, so I will have to take another. If Harry had 8 apples and Jennie 
3, how many had both? If that is not the same problem, I am very sorry. They 
didn’t have 11 because 8 plus 3 are 11 but because we have found that in every 
“ase if you have 8 of a thing and put 3 more cf the same kind with them, you 
are going to have 11 things; that is the reason that “8 plus 3 are 11.” 

So there are three very good reasons for not having the work done with 
pencil and paper, and I would never allow them to put down the work until 
they needed to. The more they can do work without knowing how they do it, 
and can solve problems without being able to tell you just how they solve them, 
the better. 

I was very much interested in coming in early, when that first gentleman was 
speaking, in his statement that the child brought the answer to the teacher 
absolutely correct, but was unable to give the analysis. Now, that just cor- 
roborates what I say. You don’t need to do that; don’t put the work down 
until you have to do it. Of course I don’t say that you can multiply 6,853 by 
5,629 without putting down, but as long as you can do it without the work, 
don’t have it. 

Then the next principle would be: Don’t drill on problem work. In giving 
problem work your great result is not to get the answer to that special problem. 
That problem doesn’t make a great deal of difference either to you or to them, 
but the object is to equip the children with the amount of logic and judgment 
that will help them to solve other problems, and after you have given them 
the first problem they will do the rest by memory—and they have a wonderful 
memory for things like that, and you can cover a whole blackboard with prob- 
lems and the children will do pretty much the same thing with all of them, but 
it hasn’t done them any good, because after your first one all the rest are 
memory, and you aren’t developing any of the faculties that you wish to 
develop by your problem work. 

The next principle is, don’t have work pretend to be real; let it be so. Don’t 
make up a nice little story and put down a penknife and say, “ That is 2 cents, 
and here is a fountain pen for 3 cents.” Find something that is real. Why 
‘can’t you? There is the pencil or rubber or paper—why, there are lots of 
things—the postage stamp that only costs 2 cents or 3 cents; and you are 
giving exactly the wrong concept. Then when we come to other work, if you 
don’t know the real way, find out. In making out checks, find out what would 
invalidate the check. I think I must be a perfect nuisance in the bank, writing 
so much, wanting to know whether this word or that word would invalidate a 
check, and whether a check would be received if it was written on paper that 
didn’t belong to the bank. And I found out that a note wouldn’t be good with- 
out the words “ Value received” on it; that it would be simply waste paper. 
So if your child leaves out the words “ value received,” the whole thing comes 
off; whereas if he has. only forgotten those nice little lines that we have for 
the number—for the words over to the figure—why that doesn’t amount to very 
much. So if your work pretends to be real, let it be so. 

I had one reward for my various visits that I made around New York trying 
to find out the real truth about things. As teachers of arithmetic I am quite 
sure you have had the problem of walls of such a length and such a height, 
having so many windows of such a size, a fire place of such a size, so many 
doors of such a size, and a board running around of such a size, how much 
plaster would it take for the room? Well, I studied a number of arithmetics 
and they all gave different ways. One said take off half for the windows 
and doors. Another one said take off the actual amount. So I went to 12 
stores in New York and every one of them said they took off nothing. They 
made no allowance. It was so much more work to go around the windows 
and around the fireplace and around the baseboard that in real work nothing 
was taken off. So we have been doing all of that for nothing. After that we 
never did take off anything; we simply got the area of the walls and used that 
for the total amount of plaster required. Why. do you suppose Sloan or any 
other large manufacturer of carpets or seller of carpets is going to come in and 
measure the strips and find out how many strips he has got to have a certain 
width? No; he simply measures the room and is sure that he allows enough 
for it and charges you accordingly. So don’t do that. 

Now, those are your principles for problem work: First, focus upon condi- 
tions and not upon operations. As a corollary, don’t give work for original 
problems, such as 6 plus 3, and so forth; and, as another corollary, don’t allow 
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them.to put down work unless they need to. Don’t drill on problems. Be sure 
that work that pretends to be real is so. 

Now, we are ready to start with our problems. The problem fundamentally 
should follow lines of correlation with things that are familiar to the child. I 
thought I would read you some of the problems, but I don’t think I have time. 
I got so at one time when I was teaching arithmetic that I couldn’t see three 
men walking down the street without forming a problem about them. I require 
original problems from the children, and I have some of those problems here, 
and I would like to say that they are given exactly as the child wrote them. 
You won’t find them in their book exactly like that, because I helped them 
amend their language a little bit, so that it would be expressed a little less 
awkwardly. 

Now to the next class I said: “‘ Read vour current events for the week and 
give me a problem.” I am not going to pretend:to read all of them. Any of you 
are welcome to look at any of them you choose. Here is one I want to read 
you: “If the present route between New York and San Francisco is 13,400 miles 
and by the Panama Canal it is 12,600 miles, what per cent of the journey may 
be saved by going through the canal?” A little later on I said to them: “ Give 
me a problem about a trolley car. These are the problems given just exactly 
as the children gave them to me, with no changes. 

Question. Give five problems on a trolley ear. (Grade 3A.) 

1. There are 50 people on a trolley car and § have got off. How many people 
were there before? 

2. There are 50 people on a car; 10 are standing. How many are sitting? 

3. Sylvia and her mother were on a car, and her mother gave the conductor 
a $1 bill. What coins did he give her in change? 

4. I was on a car with 7 people; 6 got on the car. How many were there 
then? 

5. If a lady got on a trolley car and gave 20 cents car fare for herself and 
her children, how many children were there? 

Question. Make five problems on the reign of King John. (Grade SB.) 

1. King John became King in 1199, and his reign ended in 1216. How long did 
he rule England? 

2. The Magna Charta consisted of 63 articles; 3 of them are still in use. What 
percentage is that? 

3. Of the 63 articles of Magna Charta, what percentage are used now? 

4. In the Magna Charta, what is the ratio of the articles used to the obsolete? 

5. John was 32 years old when he became King of England.’ When was he 
born? 

Question. Take your Current Events and make five problems. (Grade 7A.) 

1. The Chinese revolution indebted the people $350,000. If they borrow that 
much from Japan for three years, what will be the interest at 4 per cent? 

2. In five years 300 reindeer from Lapland have been raised to 1,200. What 
is the percentage of increase? 

3. If the United States Government must pay $93,709 for 7,072 acres of land, 
what is the rate per acre? 

4. Lord ———., of Canada, died this year in England. How old was he when 
our Civil War began? 

5. There are 36.289 persons on the Government pay roll. <A total of their 
salaries is $41,139,823 per vear. What is the average salary? 

Question: Make five problems about holiday time. (Grade 8A.) 

1. A young girl worked in a store which kept open evenings (10). Every 
night she received 25 cents supper money, but she went without supper and 
saved the money. How much did she save? 

2. Was she wise or foolish? Why? 

3. A rich man wanted to give his wife a $500 piano. He got 20 per cent dis- 
count for cash. What did the piano cost him? 

4. A saleswoman was offered her choice—to get $8 a week or $5 and 2 per 
cent commission. She sold $360 worth. Which was better for her and how 
much? 

5. A toy dealer bought dolls to the amount of $1,200 and sold them for $1,450. 
What was the gain per cent? 

So much for problems. 

Now, as to the last division of work, “ Work for accuracy.” I wish to make 
just’ three points: 

Point I. Get it. You can from each and every child not below normal, 
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Point IT. Get it as you go along. To illustrate: In our school the teacher of 
a first-year class has the combinations to 5. Now, suppose she does not get 
accuracy in them. Then the teacher of the second-year class will have, in 
addition to her own work (the combinations to 9) those to 5. If she does not 
get accuracy the teacher of the next year will have the combinations from 
9 to 18 (16 in number) and also the 20 that her predecessors have left undone. 
And so on. 

Point III. We must have drill for accuracy, but make it interesting. Here 
is a place for all the ingenuity, individuality, and personality that you have. 
Think up devices. In my demonstration this afternoon I shall mention a few 
that I have used, but only as an example. It is better for each teacher to use 
her own. 

If you can so manage the drill that your pupils will not realize that they are 
drilling but will only think (and tell you) what a good time they are having 
you will have accomplished something. For, remember, drill that is not interest- 
ing is worse than useless. 


Miss Porrer. In the case of the next speaker nothing is necessary 
except to announce his name. Anything more than that would be 
almost an impertinence. 

There is probably one question which all of us who have to do with 
normal classes ask ourselves at the end of the year: “Could we fill 
acceptably a position at Mount Airy?” If the answer is in the affirm- 
ative we know that we have succeeded in our work. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the opportunity for you to hear to-day what 
Dr. Crouter has to say to us is an opportunity of great importance in 
our professional lives. Out with your notebooks; sharpen your pen- 
cils and ears. Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Crouter. 

Dr. Crouter. Madam Chairman, ladies and gentlemen and fellow 
workers, some months ago it was my pleasure to enjoy a visit by the 
chairman of this section, and during that visit the subject of the 
training of teachers came up for discussion. I think probably I 
made some very unwise—perhaps foolish—remarks, and that it is 
owing to those remarks that I am to appear before you this morning 
with a paper. 

I make no claims to superior skill in the training of teachers, and 
the observations that I propose to submit to you this morning are the 
result of several years’ experience. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, 
sy Dr. A. L. E. CRouter. 


There are at the present time a number of schools engaged, each in its own 
way, in the work of training young men and women with the view to become 
teachers of the deaf. The course of study offered varies from a few months to 
two yeurs, and nay be considered more or less complete according to the length 
of the period of training required for its completion. It will not be the purpose 
of this paper to offer criticisms upon the sufficiency or lack of sufficiency in 
the training imparted by the schools nor upon the preparedness or unprepared- 
ness of the young men and women sent out to undertake the work expected of 
them, but rather to offer some suggestions as to the class of young men and 
women who may be accepted for training and the nature and extent of the 
course of study that should be provided. 

Henry Van Dyke says if.a man (or woman) has “ clear sight, quick imagina- 
tion, scund reason, and a right strong will” he is an educated man and “ fit 
to be a teacher.’ No one will disagree with Dr. Van Dyke. The qualifications 
named by him are absolutely essential, but, his experience being confined to the 
hearing, we may be pardoned if we name certain other qualifications equally 
indispensable in the young man who sets out to become a teacher of deaf chil- 
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dren. For convenience sake we will speak of them under two. heads: First, 
natural qualifications, and, second, acquired advantages. 

A young man or woman seeking to become a teacher of the deaf should be 
possessed of an attractive personal appearance, a cheerful disposition, good 
health, and an active, energetic temperament. Deaf children are soon won 
over to order, discipline, and study by an attractive, cheerful personality, while 
they may sit distrait for months in the presence of less winning qualities. 
Abounding good health, acute hearing, quick, observant vision, and an active, 
energetic, enthusiastic spirit will always be found helpful assets on the road to 
success. The young. man or woman not possessed of these advantages, who 
labors under the disadvantage of poor health and a markedly phlegmatic, tem- 
perament, would better be advised not to undertake training. He will soon fall 
by the wayside. 

The candidate for training should be of good physique, the better to command 
respect and enforce discipline, of good judgment to enable him to avoid the 
many pitfalls that are sure to beset his way, and of a patience that “ beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” He should 
be loyal, discreet, frank and sincere, ambitious to excel, and socially inclined. 
He should be blessed with a good memory; without it success is almost im- 
possible. He should have good common sense and marked executive ability, 
and that peculiar gift, always so valuable, of getting on with people and accom- 
plishing things. He should have regular teeth, a good natural voice, a nimble 
tongue, a well-formed mouth, and mobile lips. He should be quick in his move- 
ments—time is money in a classroom as well as in a counting house; he should 
be industrious and a very glutton for work. Above all, and better than all, 
he should have character, integrity of soul, and a strong sense of justice. His 
religious convictions should be settled and not easily shaken; his morals should 
be above reproach. 

Scott says that the best part of a man’s education is what he gives himself. 
He spoke from experience; in school he was regarded as a dunce and made 
himself the great man that he was after leaving the classroom and the quiz 
Inaster. . 

Of acquired advantages the young man or woman should be possessed of 
a good education, it matters not so much how obtained. He may be a college- 
bred man, or a normal or high school graduate, or privately trained. The 
main thing is a clean, cultivated mind; that is indispensable. He should know 
books, he should be capable of forming correct judgments; he should be a 
thinker of sound thought, not given to vain, idle vaporings. 

Having acquired knowledge, he must be capable of imparting it to the most 
interesting class of children in the world—the deaf. He should have initiative 
and self-reliance and enthusiasm. Young men and women who always have 
to wait around for someone to tell them what to do and how to do it seldom 
get far on the road to success. They constitute the most of life’s failures; they 
become members of the great dependent class and are usually found in the 
well-beaten paths of the hewers of wood and drawers of water. To succeed 
as teachers of the deaf, young men must have strong faith in themselves, de- 
votion, originality, and courage to achieve. This is the rule in other waiks of 
life, and not less so in our profession as educators of deaf children. I have 
no patience with the teacher who shuts himself up like a jackknife and hustles 
himself out of his classroom the moment school closes. 

The candidate should be a good penman, no scrawler, but canable of writing 
a good, fair hand, it matters not by what method. In these days of typewriting, 
penmanship and spelling are almost lost arts; both should be insisted on in 
the candidate. He should be a good draftsman, quite equal to the task of 
drawing at sight all ordinary objects and illustrating in pencil or crayon any 
passing incident. The talent will be found of inestimable value to the future 
teacher. He should have a fair business education, and be quite capable of 
keeping all ordinary forms of accounts. He should bea clear, forceful writer 
and a good speaker, equal to the task of thinking on his feet in fairly well- 
rounded periods. The early workers in the profession were, for the most part, 
men of this type. They were well educated, they were clear thinkers, cogent 
writers, and exceedingly capable men. At the beginning they were, for the 
most part, untrained for the work, and may be said to have learned to do by 
iioing, but, while the process was laborious and uneconomical, the final results 
of their labors were, in most cases, exceedingly brilliant. To this day, their 
papers upon most phases of the work of teaching the deaf supply a mine of 
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erudite information and well repay careful reading and close study on the 
part of the student. On this occasion, and in grateful memory of the great 
work they wrought in behalf of the education of the deaf, 100 years ago, we 
co well to recall and mayhap emulate the labors of such men as Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, Jared A. Ayers, George E. Day, Luzerne Rae, Lewis Weld, 
Lucius H. Woodruff, Samuel Porter, Collins Stone, and William W. Turner, ane, 
of a later generation, such men as Harvey P. Peet, John A. Jacobs, Isaae 
Lewis Peet, P. G. Gillett, Benjamin D. Pettingill, Richard Salter Storrs, G. O. 
Fay, Job Williams, and our honored and greatly beloved president, Dr. Ed vard 
Miner Gallaudet, whose crowning years of activity and influence are attested 
by this gathering. 

We have thus far confined ourselves to a brief consideration of the natural 
and acquired qualifications which would appear to be necessary in the candidate 
seeking special training for the very special work of teac hing the deaf; let 
us now proceed to a consideration of the training to be imparted, to the length 
of the course and the branches to be taught. The present age is preeminently 
an age of specialization. In all branches of human endeavor we find young 
men and young women giving themselves over to years of training preparatory 
to entering upon some chosen field of work in art, ip literature, in architecture, 
in mechanics, in physics, in chemistry, in agriculture, in medicine, in law, in 
higher education, in war, in peace, in fact in every field of human effort ex- 
cepting in that most special of all special fields—the instruction of deaf children. 
There a period varying from three months to a year or two years at the outside 
is considered sufficient time in which to prepare candidates for the very exact- 
ing work of teaching a deaf child. Now is this right? Should net more time 
be given in which to prepare our young men and women for our special work? 
It seems to me there can be but one answer to the question. Our foreign 
friends have set us an example in this highly important matter. In the colleges 
and training schools of England, France, and Germany very extended courses 
of study are required and searching examinations exacted before candidates 
are permitted to enter upon the work of teaching. 

But how much time shall be given and what branches shall be included | in 
the course of study? 


LENGTH OF THE COURSE. 


While as previously stated the length of time devoted to the period of training, 
and the studies constituting the course, vary greatly in our schools at the 
present time, I believe the best interests of all concerned—the schools, the 
students, and the pupils hereafter to be taught—demand a fuller course than 
any now provided. At least three full years of 9 or 10 months each should be 
given. 

FIRST YEAR. 


The first year should be devoted to a careful study of the principles of educa- 
tion as laid down by the best writers and teachers; Locke, Rousseau, Froebel, 
Spencer, Dewey, Hall, James, Baldwin, Witmer, Arnold, and others, together 
with extensive reading of the papers of practical class-room workers as found 
in the Annals and the Review and foreign periodicals. There should also be 
given during the first year considerable time to the special study of psychology 
or laws of mental development as laid down by our best authorities, and a 
general study of anatomy and physiology, particularly as affecting the health 
of children, dietetics, and physical training, and the hygienic condition of dorimi- 
tories and class-rooms. 

Time also should be given during this period to some considerable study of 
the causes of deafness, its amelioration, and possible prevention, to a study of 
the history of the education of the deaf from the earliest times to the present 
day, to the study of the various theories and methods of training now in use 
in this and other se and to the study of the legal status of the educated 
and uneducated deaf. Lectures on each topic should be given, and written 
papers required at the hands of the students at the end of each term and at 
then end of the year.” 


SECOND YEAR. 


The second year of the course should be devoted to the study of articulation, 
the development of sounds, with special study and lectures on the anatomy and 
physiology of the ear, the eye, the brain, the nerve tracts, the digestive, respira- 
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tory, circulatory, and vocal organs and the muscles controlling them. Special 
attention with léctures should be given to sense training, voice culture, 
phonetics, and musical vibration; to aural training, with a view to the possible 
development of any latent powers of hearing possessed by the child; to correec- 
tion of speech defects, including stammering and stuttering; to the best 
methods of teaching lip reading in children and in adults, and to the special 
training of the semideaf, a constantly growing class. Dactylology or manual 
spelling should be required of all students in training, and a knowledge of the 
use, practice, and limitations of the gesture language given. A knowledge of 
dactylology would be found to relieve worthy and capable oral teachers of 
many helpless experiences that confront them on occasions like this. In 
combined-system schools frequent opportunity for the practice of sign-language 
communication should be afforded; in oral. schools and in manual-alphabet 
schools this, of course, should be omitted as being foreign to the spirit and 
needs of their methods, but ample opportunity should be provided for the study 
of the subjects, so that no branch of knowledge as affecting the condition of 
the deaf child, or adult deaf life, may be omitted or neglected. I reeall in 
connection with this thought frequent visitations and conversations with Rev. 
Job Turner, a favored pupil and graduate of this school, during which he was, 
wont to urge upon Mrs. Crouter, an experienced oral teacher, and myself the 
duty of teaching our children the use of the manual alphabet. The project 
met with approval, especially on the part of the children, and although it 
proved up-hill work for a time, they at last succeeded, without diminishing, 
so far as I have been able to discern, their general intelligence in the slightest 
degree. 
THIRD YEAR. 


The third year of the course should be devoted to observation and practice 
work in the classroom under the direction of experienced instructors. Begin- 
ning with the lowest grades all phases of the work should be carefully and 
systematically studied and reinforced by actual teaching, not mere looking on. 
Ample opportunity should be afforded the student to put into practice the prin- 
ciples acquired during the first and second years of the course. By actual 
trial. under the eye of his teacher he should learn how to develop voice, to 
secure speech, to teach lip reading, to teach language in all its myriad forms 
of expression, to teach numbers, geography, history, correspondence, and all 
the thousand and one other tasks that fill out the daily round of toil of the 
actual teacher. In a word, this should be made the student teacher’s labora- 
tory year, and he should be given every possible opportunity to make his own 
the important foundation principles he has been studying during the first and 
second years of his course. The time will be found none too long in which 
to enable him to complete the mastery of his chosen profession. Time, too, 
should be afforded for the preparation of model lectures and model lessons on 
each subject taken up, and a well-rounded course in general reading on cognate 
topics suggested and required. At no time in the course should the student 
be left to blunder and grope his way; he should have the guidance and assist- 
ance of skilful tutors at every step. 

But in addition to the training imparted in subjects that have direct bearing 
on the classroom duties of the future teacher there are other topics of almost 
equal importance that should not be omitted in the training of young men and 
young women who seek to engage in the work of teaching deaf children. They 
are branches which too often are overlooked as being unworthy the attention 
and study of students who have it in mind to devote their lives to the profes- 
sion of teaching. But I make bold to say that in the care and maintenance of 
schools and institutions maintained for the purpose of instructing snd training 
deaf children there is no department, no feature of work, that should’ not be 
included in the curriculum prepared and set forth for the training of those 
destined to administer their affairs, to become within their walls the teachers, 
principals, superintendents, matrons, stewards, supervisors. prefects, . clerks, 
and other officials necessary to their successful management. In these days 
of “preparedness” young men and young women seeking positions of trust 
and responsibility in our schools for the deaf should rece've careful training in 
every variety of position. They should be trained to the onerous and exacting 
duties of matron, than which there is none more important in connection with 
institutional life; to the duties of steward or purchasing agent, of storekeeper, 
of accountant, of supervisor or prefect, in Some respects more far-reaching, 
more fraught with possibilities for good or evil, than that of teacher; of the 
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duties pertaining to all household and domestic cares—the kitchen, dining room, 
dormitory, bathroom, playroom, reading room; none, not one, not even the 
least, should be omitted from a complete and well-rounded course of training. 
They should be trained to conduct chapel and Sunday-school services, what to 
do and how to do it; how to maintain the campus, its games, its sports and 
pastimes; how to win and keep the confidence of pupils, a most important 
feature of our work; how to maintain a well-ordered gymnas‘um, with its 
many fascinating and health-giving interests; how to organize and direct a 
troop of Boy Scouts; and, finally, the infirmary or hospital for the care of the 
sick—how it should be conducted, how managed, how provided for, how venti- 
lated, how heated, how to provide first aid; in a word, how it may be made to 
fulfil its functions as an important and necessary adjunct of a well ordered 
institution. Some of these suggestions may seem trifling, but in these days of 
specialization the most trifling things sometimes become highly important. 

Take the simple matter of order and neatness in the classroom; how many 
young teachers recognize its importance? Or the proper preparation of simple 
lectures in chapel; how many of our young and inexperienced teachers come to 
us prepared to conduct such service in an interesting and instructive way? 
Or the proper ordering of a sitting room, a dining room, or a classroom, for 
that matter; how many of them have the faintest idea of what should be re- 
quired? IT maintain that in a properly organized school all of these matters 
constitute important features of the work and should form important features 
of the normal course of training provided for the young men and women who 
are to come to our schools as teachers and officers. Candidates should be 
trained as to the nature and extent of every branch of the service that will be 
required of them on entering professional life. It is not an uncommon expe- 
rience for superintendents and principals to be called on to teach supposedly 
earefully trained teachers how to prepare lessons in language, in numbers, 
history, geography, ete.; how best to conduct recitations, how to develop cer- 
tain sounds, how best to teach lip reading, how to care for a classroom, how 
to maintain simple discipline, and how to conduct study-hour and chapel serv- 
ice. Much of this would be obviated if it were made to form a serious part of 
the train‘ng imparted in the normal class. 

Then there are social and moral relations and duties as between pupil and 
pupil, and pupil and teacher, and teacher and principal and subordinate officers, 
which should receive their share of attention in the training class. In a word, 
anything and everything that may tend to promote healthful and harmonious 
and happy conditions in the school as a whole and among its individual members 
should be carefully impressed upon the minds of candidates preparing to take 
their places in our schools as teachers. From them, from their ranks, are to 
come those who are to have charge o. the training and education of the con- 
stantly increasing number of deaf children in our country, and from among 
their number are to come those who in the future are to be called to the head- 
ship of our schools. The duty, therefore, of providing proper training for the 
future teachers of our schools is a most important one. There is no duty con- 
fronting the profession to-day more important, more serious, more lasting in 
its influence. Upon this more than almost snything else depends the future 
of our American schools for the deaf, and might it not be a glorious consummia- 
tion of 100 years of noble service if this convention would take some official 
action looking to the establishment of four or five strong, well-equipped colleges 
and schools for the complete training of young men and women for the work 
in addition to the few, very few, properly organ‘zed schools now maintained for 
the purpose? 

Such schools should be located with due regard to geographical limitations 
anc. to the great growth in population that is sure to come in the next hundred 
years of the Nation’s life. There should be one in the New England States, 
one in the North Atlantic States, one in the South Atlantic and East Gulf 
States, one in the Southwestern and West Gulf States, one in the Middle 
Western States, one in the Northwestern States, and one for the Pacific and 
xtocky Mountain States. With novmal schools or classes thus located, care- 
fully organized, and generously maintained, the future education of the greatly 
increased deaf population of the country will be secure. 


Miss Porter. The next speaker will speak very briefly, for the time 
is growing Jate, and I am going to ask you, after the conclusion of 
his remarks, to remain seated for about five minutes longer. I know 
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you a.e getting hungry, but there are a great many people in this 
world to-day who are hungrier than you are, and I am sure you will 
be interested in the suggestion which the Chair wishes to make at the 
conclusion of Mr. Winnie’s remarks. 

Last year an eastern college professor said to me, “The only thing 
I have against the State of Wisconsin is that she is forever calling 
away our bright men from the East.” This week the East is getting 
even with the West in calling to this convention Mr. A. S. Winnie, 
director of the department for training normal teachers in the State 
school at Milwaukee. Mr. Winnie will give several talks which you 
can not afford to miss, beginning this afternoon at half past 1 in 
Cogswell Hall, and daily after Monday in the same place. Whether 
those talks will be at the same hour or not I am not as yet quite sure. 
It will be in the chapel this afternoon, where there are plenty of black- 
boards; then, beginning Monday, Mr. Winnie at half past 8 in the 
morning and Mrs. Driscoll at half past 1 in the afternoon. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with very great pleasure that I introduce 
Mr. Winnie. 


NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


BY MR. A. J. WINNIE, 


It was my privilege for the first time last November to stand within the 
walls of this historic old school, the first permanent school for the deaf, 
wrganized in this country. I felt at that time, and I feel now that the ground 
yh which we stand is sacred ground; sacred to the memory of the life of that 
«reat scholar, missionary, and teacher, the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet; 
zround sacred to the memory of Laurent Clere, nnd those other noble men who 
labored so diligently and unselfishly that those from whom the sweet sounds of 
the human voice had been withheld might be restored to society through educa- 
tion. I count it a great honor to be permitted to come here from the Middle West 
und share with you in doing honor to those who instituted the work of our 
profession in this country. I am glad to be with you. 

No subject was assigned to me. I was told to speak as the spirit moved. 
The only restriction mentioned was that of brevity, and I assure you I shall 
take but little of this valuable time. 

However, the thought I wish to emphasize this morning is the need of a 
broader education and culture for teachers. First of all, there should be a 
closer relationship between all teachers both of the deaf and of the hearing. 
Each can gain much from the other. I have often said that a teacher of the 
deaf would be a far better teacher of hearing children, for having had the 
experience, than she would be otherwise. I believe, on the other hand, that 
a teacher of hearing children will find her experience of value when taking 
her training for teaching the deaf. 

Not only have teachers of hearing children and teachers of the deaf mingled 
too little in a professional way, but both have taken too little active part in 
the affairs of the communities in which they live. They should be among 
the leaders in all movements for popular education and culture. Teachers are 
expected to train children to become good citizens, but frequently have not 
been permitted or have been disinclined to show by example what a good 
citizen should do. ‘ 

Teachers may identify themselves with the work of one or more of the 
various social or religious organizations, such as women’s clubs, Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., churches. and Sunday schools, etc. They may organize reading 
circles, lyceums, etc. But I can hear a chorus of voices inquiring how they 
are to find time for this eutside work when school duties demand so much 
time. I know the demands are heavy, but the time is coming when the 
teacher’s school-room hours will be shorter. The time is coming, I believe, 
when the public will realize that teachers do not necessarily need to be con- 
fined to a classroom for all of their teaching and that a teacher's services paid 
for out of the people’s taxes belong to all the people. 
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Consider for a moment the people whose lives have been devoted to the 
service of others and you will agree with me that they radiate a genuine 
culture and refinement not apparent in those who have had perhaps greater 
opportunities, but have lived to themselves alone. I might mention foreign 
missionaries, the Roman Catholic sisters, nurses, social-settlement workers, ete. 

Teachers in the true sense of the word are rendering a service to humanity 
too little appreciated by the public whom they serve. Travel, which is one of 
the greatest means of broadening one’s culture, should be accessible to them. 
But until employing bodies backed by an appreciative public come to realize 
their obligation to the underpaid teachers this means of education will remain 
beyond the reach of the average teacher. The public is slow to realize that 
what they invest for their children, in broadening their teachers through 
travel, attendance at summer schools, lectures, ete., will return large dividends 
in more effective instruction of their children. 

Why are there no more teachers of the deaf present at this great jubilee 
celebration? According to the official directory of teachers of the deaf there 
are over 2,000 instructors of the deaf in this country. No doubt most of these 
would enjoy the inspiration and helpfulness which this gathering affords. 
You know too well why so comparatively few are here. Their small salaries 
do not permit them to come. Who is responsible for this condition? We are 
all in 2 measure to blame. We have refused or neglected to assume leadership 
in the affairs of the public. We have been so busy “ teaching school” that we 
have failed to become acquainted with our neighbors around us. We have 
been too timid about asking for large things in the name of the cause we 
represent. The public must be enlightened and made to realize that what is 
done for the teacher is virtually done for the children. 

In many cities it is customary for school boards to send their superintendents 
to educational association meetings and allow their expenses. Why not the 
teachers also, who can least afford it, but who come in closest contact with the 
children? Again arises the cry, “‘ What an enormous expense this would entail 
upon the taxpayer!” But what of it? If it is worth while for the teacher to 
spend her time and her small earnings for these things, it certainly would be 
worth while for the public to share in the expense. After all we are such crea- 
tures of habits in thoughts as well as in actions that it is well for us, from time 
to time, to jar ourselves loose, as it were, from our old ideas and scrutinize 
them well to determine why we hold the opinions we do. By so doing we will 
be enabled to keep our minds open to conviction. Most people are willing to pay 
high taxes when they realize their money is bringing them adequate returns, 
So let us take courage and look with the eye of faith for better days to come, 
when teachers may avail themselves of the opportunities for travel, study, and 
all those things which make for broader education and culture. 

Miss Porter. The deaf often make the hearing ashamed of them- 
selves. Is there a teacher in this hall to-day who has not sometimes 
felt himself silently rebuked for personal indolence, impatience, and 
discouragement by the eager zeal of his pupils in striving to master 
earth’s most difficult task, the acquirement of a verbal language with- 
out the aid of the ear? A larger illustration: The great Government 
of the United States has shown itself hysterical for months through 
fear that its bonds would not be bought by the people. In fact, the 
Government—if one may use undignified language—nearly had a 
fit lest the money it asked for should not be raised through frantic 
appeals from press, pulpit, pew, and workshop. 

Two weeks ago a single appeal was printed in a single small paper 
of purely class circulation asking the deaf of the United States to 
provide $800 to buy an ambulance for use in France. Twenty-one 
hundred dollars has been received already, and money is still coming 
in.’ Think of it. The sale of the liberty bonds was of tortoise slow- 
ness compared with that record. Go out from this hall and boast of 
that achievement in patriotism of the deaf. Make the hearing people 
ashamed of their occasional superciliousness toward the deaf, of their 
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patronizing airs, and their impatience with the deaf as employees 
because they can not answer telephones and doorbells. 

Yesterday Dr. Walker, in his eloquent response to the mayor of 
Hartford, sent a thrill through this convention when he said that 
to-day the United States knows no North, South, East, or West— 
that we are cll Americans. This normal division, this entire conven- 
tion, also knows no sectionalism. 

The gallant boy whose picture stands yonder under two flags 
happened to receive his normal tr aining at Gallaudet. He might, 
very likely, have received better training elsewhere. but he hap- 
pened to come to Gallaudet. Yesterday he was in a sense common- 
placely enough our boy—just one of our normal students—to-day he 
is your boy, the boy of all the deaf and of their frizads. 1 think 
you have « right to know something about him. 

John K. Cloud is posing as no saint, no prig. He is just a manly, 
conscientious, clean, modest young American fellow, like thousands 
and thousands of others who to- day are wearing khaki instead of the 
baseball uniforms they wore much more self-consciously and jauntily 
but yesterday. Iam going to tell to-day for the first time a few little 
incidents which will show you something of the character of our 
representative at the front. I quote from the letters with the per- 
mission of his father. 

As an exercise in psychology, I requested each member of the class 
to select, with the permission and kind cooperation of Mr. Steed, 
the principal of the Kendall School, a child for observation during 
four weeks. Of course, the child was not to know that he was under 
scrutiny aay more than the bird knows that — bird lover is peering 
at him through an opera glass from a hidden thicket. I condense 
results. The child chosen by Mr. Cloud was a troublesome semimute 
boy who had a most annoying habit of performing pranks at inop- 
portune times for the amusement of his classmates. One day when 
under Mr. Cloud’s charge the lad was unususlly bothersome. Mr. 
Cloud did not read him a lecture. He only said, “Aw, come on, 
Robert, grow up.” This bit of slangy advice from a big boy who 
was a football star to a little boy who wanted to be one did its 
work. A few days later Robert ame to Mr. Cloud and said. hesi- 
tatingly, ‘“ Mr. Cioud, will you please tell me the names of some 
books that will show me how. to grow up?” Tle books were forth- 
coming, among them a life of Abraham Li:coin, ard a pleasant 
friendship ensued between the two. I feel as if I were treading on 
holy ground, for the trust of a child is very sacred, in adding that 
Mr. Cloud provided the mischievous youngster with a blank book 
also in which to set down a few simple mora: rules and maxims for 
himself. 

Just a few quotations to mske you realize how these apparently 
self-contained young fellows in khaki really feel when they offer 
their splendid, strong, young bodies for mutilation and destruction 
in the cause of human freedsm: There were no heroies in John 
Cloud’s case. There seldom are. Telling nobody, very quietly he 
offered himself to the American ambulance cor ps in France weeks 
before the United States entered the war. Because I had known 
and loved his father and mother when they were in college as boy 
and girl, John accorded me a confidence quite apart from our peda- 
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gogical relations. In the first note he wrote: “I am accepted. I 
um going. I feel it is the right thing to do.” No flourish about that. 
is there? Just a simple, quiet decision for the right as he saw it. 
Again: “I have just had another letter from mother. I wish you 
could know how splendid mother is. I cried over that letter. Some- 
times tears like that do a fellow good.” The next is written just 
after his graduation from the normal course: “ I had always looked 
forward fo the day when I shculd leave Gallaudet as a day of great 
rejoicing. But Ihave learned that such a feeling was impossible. 
Truly, it was about the saddest day I ever went through. I hate to 
even think of the day when I shall hav e to leave home.” 

In another he writes: “I am having a great time at home these few 
days. Mother is wonderful, but she says “dad sometimes breaks down 
when they are alone together.” The next sentence shows that dad 
was justified in breaking down occasionally, and one knows well 
enough that brave mother was not always tearless when her stalwart 
sons were out of sight. 

“ My oldest brother, George, has enlisted in the first regiment and 
is at camp at Maxwelton. My youngest brother, Dan, has just been 
rejected for the Army because he is too young, not yet 17.’ 

Events are moving so rapidly that it is already a commonplace 
to say that civilization, in this solemn year 1917, is in a more peril- 
ously critical situation than at any other period since man first 
emerged from the slime of the water. Before we meet again in pro- 
fessional convocation perhaps even God Himself does not know 
what may happen to our beloved country. All seems evil. But, 
unless the innermost soul of man lies to itself, self-sacrifice, heroisin, 
the humor which makes for sanity in the midst of chaos and mad- 
ness—all these things which mark the character of John Cloud must 
be eternally good and true. Brothers and sisters, do you not wish 
to-day to send a word of greeting to our boy across the sea, our 
representative on the bloodstained, shell-torn soil of France? The 
Chair will gladly entertain such motion or resolution to that end as 
the convention in its wisdom may choose to present. 

A Memper. Madam Chairman, I move that this convention send a 





‘message of affection and good wishes to John K. Cloud, “ Somewhere 


in France.” 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Miss Porter. The motion has been made and seconded. You have 
heard it. Those in favor of accepting that motion will manifest 
by saying aye; opposed no, 

(The motion was carried.) 

The motion is carried. The normal session is hereby adjourned. 

Dr. Haut. As our friend, Mr. Pach, says, “ Wait,” the secretary 
will kindly make one or two announcements. I am sorry to detain 
you. but they should be made now, before we disperse for lunch. 

Mr. Driees. The Gallaudet alumni will please remain here after 
the meeting for just a few moments, 

The editors’ banquet will be held at the Hotel Garde at 8 p. m 
Monday evening. The price is $2 per plate. See Mr. McFarlane 
as soon as possible, those of you who desire to join in the banquet 
of the L. P. F. 

Dr. Haru. There has been some misunderstanding in regard to 
the matter of dues, and I wish to say that it is understood that all 
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who attend the meeting will be expected to register with Mr. Long. 
Those who do not wish to join and become members of the conven- 
tion, of course, do not have to, but we hope that all who are engaged 
in teaching the deaf will join, and those whose dues are unpaid will 
make them up. Mr. Long will be visible at all times in the hall or in 
Cogswell Hall office at other convenient times. It will not be diffiewlt 
to find him, and I hope that all will attend to this matter. 

The meeting will be called promptly this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Dr. N. F. Warker. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this matter 
I would like to announce that I am just in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Laurens Walker, who is known to the profession pretty well, 
informing me of the convalescence of his child, whose illness is the 
cause of his absence from this meeting. He asked to be remembered 
to the members of this convention, and especially to the members of 
the newspaper fraternity. 

Dr. Hari. We regret that he is not here and hope that he may yet 
be here before the meeting is over. 

If there is no other business now we will stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
PROGRAM, 
ART SECTION, 


Chairman—Mrs. O. A. Betts. 

2.00—Paper: Art as a Means of Education—Miss Helen E. Cleaves, assistant in 
manual arts, Boston public schools, 

Discussion. 

2.45—Paper: The Value of Art to the Deaf—Douglas Tilden, sculptor. 

Discussion. 

Exhibit of art work done in the various schools for the deaf. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


3.30—Paper: Gallaudet College and Vocational Training—Dr. Charles R. Ely, 
professor of natural science, Gallaudet College. 

Discussion. 

4,00—Paper: Physical Education for the Deaf—Miss Hannah Lucas Mathews, 
physical directress, New York Institution for the Deaf, 

Discussion, 

4.30—Paper: Military Training at the New York Institution for the Deaf— 
Enoch Henry Currier, principal of the New York Institution. 

8.00—Dancing in the gymnasium. 

The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock p. m., Dr. Percival 
Hall presiding. 

Dr. Hatt. The meeting will please come to order. This afternoon 
we are to devote part of our time to the art section. Owing to the 
illness of Mrs. Betts this afternoon I have asked Mr. Betts to take 
her place as chairman of the section, and I now turn over the chair to 
Mr. Betts. 

Mr. O. A. Berts (presiding). Ladies and gentlemen, in looking 
around for some one to address the convention on art, Mrs. Betts. 
chairman of the art section, whose illness prevents her from being 
present this afternoon, consulted such noted men in the art world as 
Dr. Haney of the New York public schools, and Prof. Dillingway of 
the Boston Art School, who recommended Miss Helen E. Cleaves, of 
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the manual art department of the Boston schools; and I am sure that 
such recommendation is sufficient evidence that we shall have a very 
interesting lecture. So I will now ask Miss Cleaves to address you. 


ART AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 
By Miss HELEN FE. Creaves, Assistant in Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you must be quite conscious 
of the importance of art in education or you would not have given it a large 
part of the afternoon on a program which is not a convention of art instructors. 
About the only time when art education has the floor is when the artists 
plan the program; so I feel particularly pleased to address those who are not 
in the particular group who believe primarily in art education. 

As teachers of those who do not hear, you must be particularly impressed 
with the value of seeing as a means of getting acquainted with the world, 
which is a large part of the business of childhood. If that getting-acquainted 
process is under careful supervision, it becomes much more valuable and intelli- 
gent as it goes on, 

Children are peculiarly alive to the world through their senses. It is their 
business to investigate, and they like nothing better. Scientists have for a 
long time recognized the fact that drawing is a means of focusing the visual 
attention. It is not simply the business of making pictures or decorating 
pretty things; it is an actual means of making one’s self know what he is 
looking at. Anybody—even the most inexperienced artist, knows that a person 
ean look right at a thing and not take it in. If we really took things in, we 
would remember them; but anybody who tries to draw the shape or describe 
the exact color or details of anything he has seeu realizes suddenly that he 
did not really. notice it. 

Now, I need not spend much time this afternoon trying to persuade you of 
the importance and the place of drawing. I take it for granted that you be- 
lieve in the subject. What I wish to do is to describe a certain order of think- 

ing. We all agree thai education’s chief business is to make children think, 
not to hand over to them'‘our ideas. We have iived through a period when 
that was the chief function of education. 

Good thinking, like good of any kind, depends largely upon the knowing how 
to do it. The ability to begin in the right place and proceed, step by step, to 
reach a proper conclusion has to be developed by education. So I shall spend 
most of the time in explaining what I think is the method that children natu- 
rally may follow in working out their ideas. I say “ children,’ because I do 
not believe adults think the same way. I remember particularly my own expe: 
rience when I first entered the art school as a high-school graduate. I had 
always been interested in drawiag and had never missed an opportunity to 
spend my time that way if I could help it. That means, of course, that I was 
born long on that subject. I do believe that there is « difference. I am willing 
to admit that, but I do not admit that drawing is not available as a language 
to everybody. Ido not mean that everybody can be an artist. Mr. Sargent used 
to say, ‘‘ We have ceased to hope or fear that all the children will be artists.” 
But I do believe that ail children can get the habits of thinking that are helpful 
to artists and work things out in their own way. 

I started to say that when I first went to the art school I was confronted 
with a stiff examination in representation. We were told to sit and look at the 
corner of a room with a complicated cabinet in it, and make a drawing of it 
in perspective with a pencil. I went at it in my usual way and succeeded in 
getting a very good mark. About a week later, in the classroom, I was asked to 
draw something with the instructor looking over my shoulder. He said, “Is 
that the way you draw?” Isaid “ Yes.” ‘* What did you get on examination?” 
“One.” “ You did; and did you draw that way?” “ Yes.” “ Well, your method 
is all wrong.” What he meant was that I did not do it his way. What he 
meant was that I did not work from‘the outside in; that is, I did not make the 
big blocking in lines and figure the whole thing out as a mature artist would. 
He told me to work the other way; that is, sketch in the outside dimensions first 
and add details later. It took me about two weeks to learn his method, but I 
did not, as I thought, throw away the results of 18 years of observing and draw- 
ing things. What I had been doing was working from the center out, as chil- 
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dren prefer to do. I began this way [illustrating], with my center vertical, and 
drew the corners of the room like this [illustrating]. Then TI built out from 
this, building the cabinet in some such way as this. I figured from line to line, 
from the center out, until the lines of the drawing fitted together just as nicely 
as the corners of the rveom itself, and it was marked “* One.” 

Now, I want to advocate that we allow children to think in their way if they 
preceed through an orderly series of steps. Allow them to think as children 
uptil they are grown up. Then, having thought logically for perhaps 18 years 
one Way they could readily learn to think logically the other way. This method 
of thinking from the center ou: is a safe basis for little children. I will illus- 
trate it in the first place with just a little problem in construction. If we are 
to make a box out of cardboard, our normal process of thinking would be this 
[illustrating). First of all, the box, we will say, is to be a pound box for candy— 
it is a good plan to know, of course, whether it is to be a pound box for candy 
or a shipping box for dental chairs. We should begin with the base as the 
central idea. It is to be so long and so wide [illustrating]. Then the sides are 
to be so deep, and of course if one side is as deep as that, the other sides are 
the same. If there is to be a cover attached, we could add it here. [Illustrating 
by drawing. } 

Now, the adult who makes a box thinks that process through so quickly that 
he does not realize he has thought it. As soon as he has the general plan 
roughly sketched, even in his mind, he begins with outside dimensions, so far 
down, so far across, and then measures for the division of space, working from 
the outside in. Children do not think that way, and everybody who persists in 
trying to make children think as adults, sooner or later becomes a wreck, be- 
cause it is not the thing to do. Children are really immune against adult meth- 
ods. They invent ways to satisfy us, but they do not do the thing in an adult 
way. An architect in planning a house would probably decide on a living room 
plus the kitchen, plus the dining room, plus the sleeping rooms, ete., adding up 
the units from the center out. Then he would make the big overall dimension 
plan and work it down from the outside in, But the first process is the other 
way around. 

I shall not spend much time con the utility side—that is, the construction 


side—of drawing, although everybody knows that drawing is quite fundamental | 


in all construction. Somebody has said that everything is a thought first, then 
a drawing, and then a thing. We always see things finished, and we do not 
see the drawing, but if we went into an architect’s office we would find it was 
like a library, with rows of pigeonholes filled with drawings. We see the build- 
ings up and down the street, but we do not see the drawings which preceded 
them and do not give drawing due credit. 

Now, there are three big divisions of the subject of drawing, or art—con- 
struction, design, and repregentation. Design and representation are the two 
things upon which I wish to spend the time. We will take design first. 

Now, ever so many people say, “ You can not get little children to do origi- 
nal designs.” In a way that is true. In the same way it is true of older people. 
You can not get older people to originate designs, either, not one in a thousand; 
but you can get children to think out as nearly original designs as older people 
do if yot will give them a method of thinking. 

Now, to take the two laws of design—balance and rhythm. The aim of.teach- 
ing what we might call “ abstract design” is to give children an orderly way 
of doing things in thts language which consists of lines, dots, and spots of color. 
We arrange these over surfaces in decoration, with the idea of making the sur- 
face more entertaining as a means of enjoyment. Design and decoration are 
really founded on the desire to be happy. If the design is good, it contributes 
to our happiness. We like a thing better that is beautiful. It is the same in- 
stinct that leads people to dance and sing and play. It is very fundamental. 
In fact, one of the dangers in this age of efficiency is that we shall lose sight 
of enjoyment as the ultimate end of efficiency. What is the use of earning a 
living if we do not know how to live? Enjoyment is more fundamental than 
wost of us think. More people are put into jail every year for trying to get a 
good time the wrong way than there are who fail to earn q living. Our most 
serious troubles come from not knowing what real enjoyment is and what the 
laws of enjoyment are. Both efficiency and enjoyment are founded on the great 
law of order. 

Now, supposing we wanted little children to invent their own design, begin- 
ning with the smallest element of design, which we will call the unit. It is 
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surprising, perhaps, but perfectly true that children will work with abstract 
marks with a good deal of interest if they have’ a definite problem to solve. 
They will work with abstract numbers and letters if they have an idea to work 
out. It is not necessary that children shall be dramatically entertained. If 
they are doing something intelligent they are happy. Now, to be specific, let us 
suppose that we are teaching balance. Balance involves the idea of center. “We 
can not think of balance without thinking of a center on which to balance. 
We might say to the children, ** You may use vertical lines, long »nd short. using 
black and one color,” what can you do with those?) Take one black line for the 
center [illustrating with drawing]. Draw a line at the left. Balance it by 
drawing another at the right. JXeep the marks close together to make a unit 
[illustrating]. Balance is the simplest thing in the world to feel, though diffi- 
cult to explain to children. They enjoy it as a game or problem in dots and 
lines, especially if they may use colors. Children have a sense of balance long 
before they can understand the theory or state the laws. My mother once said 
to my youngest sister, when she was little, * Look out, you'll lose your balance!” 
She was getting over too far toward the edge of the chair. “ What is my bal- 
ance?” she asked. ‘“ Where is it?) What does it look like?” It was impossible 
to explain to a baby what balance was, but she would have known physically 
had she lost it. 

Now, any child in the first grade can understand that this is not balanced 
[illustrating]. It is out of balance, eccentric, disorderly, and hence wrong. 
We must make it right. As soon as they get the idea they begin to invent 
intelligently. Give just that simple limitation and children will work fer a 
good while seeing what they can do with dots and lines. Give this sume 
center, What would you do to balance that? I would do that [illustrating]. 
What would you do to balance that? I woukt do thaé [illustrating]. Now I 
have balanced it. There is just as much right and wrong in arranging lines 
and bits of color as there is in arithmetic. Does it balance or does it not? 
That is the question. 

The other law of design is rhythm. It means orderly repetition or motion, 
Having made a few marks on the paper that form a balanced unit we enjoy the 
repetition of this. Repetition is one of the fundamental practices that we find 
in nature and in the arts. Nature repeats simple little elements like the leaf on 
the tree or the marks on a tiger cat. The spots on a coach dog are less orderly, 
hence less beautiful than the markings on a tiger cat, but the repetition is 
amusing if not beautiful. 

A unit naturally repeats itself in the direction of its long axis, and follow- 
ing the order or the direction suggested by the unit, it is easy to make a border 
by rhythmic repetition [illustrating| Binding it in with margin lines, we can 
make it still more entertaining and dignified. Working from the center out 
we are quite sure of compactness. Such a border would be an adinirable 
decoration for a page or a book cover; or it might be repeated to form a 
striped pattern, repeating the centers first. 

Most school work is. and should be. done on paper until the children get 
old enough to do things in more expensive and valuable material. Paper 
seems peculiarly appropriate to school work. especially during the experimental 
process, and so paper problems are best to begin with. These units work out 
admirably in embroidery and other crafts as soon as the children are skillful 
enough to make such things as are exhibited over in the other hall, but there 
are some things in the exhibition that would be greatly benefited by more atten- 
tion to balance and rhythm. Things should be much more simple and orderly. 
Gan we not get balance and riythm so instilled into our systems that they 
will become a part of us? We should be disturbed by their absence, just as 
we are disturbed by an ugly screech or by an ugly expression on a person's 
face or any disorderly or unpleasant thing. Our sense of order should be so 
fundamental that our very happiness depends upon it. 

Having completed a border or any decoration never fail to provide a margin, 
The margin is the hem to the design. We do not like to wear things that are 
not hemmed. They look frayed out and unfinished. Nobody would think of 
having a garment without a hem, Iven a handkerchief has its litthe hem, but 
how many designs und pictures are ruinge? by dribbling off the edge of the 
paper when they should stop well inside of the edge. All writing or decoration 
should be nicely contained by a margin line, or it should have such a clear 
space outside of it that a margin line need not be drawn but is understood 
[illustrating]. How many schovl papers are really quite bad, as far as the 
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eye is concerned, because the margins are lacking! 'The slovenly practice of 
running off the edge of the paper is a useless and unfortunate habit that we 
have inherited from times past. There is no reason for it except that it has 
been done that way for years. We would not accept a book without margins; 
we would not accept anything but a school paper. We would: not accept a 
stenographer’s letter which ran off at the right edge, no matter how much 
easier it is to run off the edge. We would have the margins balanced on both 
sides. 

Exercises in abstract design produce an orderly state of mind that is good for 
children, good for everybody. It is geometric. Everything we do is based upon 
it, if it is well done. 

Being mentally balanced, it is safe to take a step further and combine. the two 
motives which we love so well, the motive of representation, in which the mark 
or spot begins to look like a tulip or some object of interest [illustrating]. The 
minute it begins to look like something we have two sources of pleasure instead 
of one. We have the sense of order first satisfied; then we have the symbolic 
or the pictorial motive introduced, giving us two kinds of pleasure, which is, 
of course, better than either one alone. If an article can be useful and beautiful 
and suggest an idea besides, we get three sources of pleasure; and we are so 
constituted that we like to have all of our capacities for enjoyment exercised. 

The working out of designs in which we combine three motives—utility, beauty, 
and symbolism—is, of course, most difficult; hence it is just where we make 
our most mistakes. It is the danger zone of design. That is why it is better to 
precede symbolic design with many exercises in balance and rhythm, so that we 
are in an orderly state of mind before we venture into deep water. Better know 
how to swim before you get out too far. The excitement of making anything 
that looks like an animal or a bird or a flower or a person is so great that if we 
are not careful we will be making a picture instead of a decoration, and they 
are never interchangeable 

Now, supposing we take that mark [illustrating] and with just as much care 
for halance as we had before we add green marks to make it look like a palm 
tree. Whatever we do at the left we must do at the right [illustrating]. If I 
want this branch a little bit thicker here this one must have the same advantage. 
It is left, right, left, right all the time. We can not go very far wrong if we 
remember balance and insist upon it. With children below the high-school 
grade bilateral balance is none too simple and obvious. Simple balance is a 
good habit, and really most designs that are not highly professional are most 
effective in this arrangement [illustrating]. 

Until very recently I have taught design from the outside in, beginning with 
margins, then drawing the rectangle in which to work, locating the leading lines 
in the rectangle, then adding details and color [illustrating]. If we begin with 
the central figure we are free to make it any size. If it is small we can frame 
it accordingly. If we choose to draw it large—and some children’s things do 
turn out to be big—we can frame it big. We too often condemn the conscien- 
tious child, who works hard, and finally gets a tiny picture on a 9-inch by 12-inch 
paper [illustrating]. There is nothing the matter with the picture except that 
it is lost in a huge rectangle. We should not be charmed with mere size. Merit 
lies in the idea and the manner in which it is expressed. . 

People do excellent work in miniature, and nobody says, ‘That is not good 
because it is small.” It is good if it is well done. Diamonds are small, but they 
are very precious, and we have all seen mural decorations covering huge walls 
that were not worth the plaster they were put upon. There is in the statehouse 
at Albany a muddy description in paint of Niagara Falls that cost thousands of 
dollars. It is big. They doubtless thought when they bought it that they were 
getting their money’s worth because it was so large, but there are little gems 
by Corot no bigger than that [illustrating] which are masterpieces—suggesting 
all outdoors. 

We can judge few things by their size. When the drawing is complete, be it 
large or small, we will inclose just as much space as it really needs. 

The advantage of double margin lines is appreciated by professionals [illus- 
trating]. There might be some lettering with this. It might be an invitation 
to the circus. If we work out our decoration as simply as that, and insist 
upon binding it in, there is fortunately no space left inside for the lettering, 
and there is not much danger of its getting into the tree or running across 
the giraffes, or coming up out of the grass [illustrating]. Lettering is abstract 
and should be in a place by itself. It should not be mixed up with at- 
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mosphere or wild animals, so we will put it in a separate space [illustrating], 
of course, not too far away. If we put the lettering down here it will look as 
though we were inviting attention away from the circus, not to it [illustrating]. 
It we put it close, you are invited to the circus. My words and my symbol of 
circus pull together like a duet. We would not think of placing two singers, 
one over there and one over there [indicating], to sing in opposite directions. 
If the lettering is to be associated with the design and the design to help the 
words, put them together, but not in the same frame. Then after binding it 
all in with margin lines we decide on how much margin we want beyond and 
cut off surplus paper [illustrating]. That is a very crude performance, but 
I am trying to illustrate a process of thinking, remember. 

If I really wanted to make a beautiful poster I would sit down at home 
and make it. Anyone who illustrates before the class ought to remember 
that in drawing to illustrate methods the drawing itself is of secondary im- 
portance, worthy of the wastebasket, but the process ought to be very clearly 
presented so that the person who saw it done wants to do it himself. That 
is very different from wishing he could have the picture when it is done. You 
who teach need not say to yourselves, “ Well, I can't draw.” Can you think 
clearly? Can you illustrate a thinking process? Can you make anybody else 
think the same way you do for awhile? If so you are a good teacher, whether 
your drawing is mounted and framed later or not. The chances are it ought 
not.to be. 

There are some things that are much more easily worked out in color mass 
instead of outline. Suppose that instead of the giraffe idea, which suggests 
lines, we have the elephant idea, which suggests a large gray mass with head 
and legs [illustrating].. Anybody can make a black dot, but it is a question 
of knowing elephant, to know whether the dot for the eye goes there, or 
there, or there [illustrating]. kt is elephant knowledge and giraffe knowledge 
and tree knowledge generally that makes drawings good or bad. It is not 
ability or inability to make marks on paper. We can push the chalk or the 
erayon around, but can we find the place to put a dot or a line to represent 
whatever it is that we have in mind? 

Symbolic design always involves the idea of appropriateness [illustrating]. 
We have suggested an elephant with his trainers. This would hartly be an 
appropriate decoration for a Christmas card. We might draw a Christmas 
tree for a Christmas card [illustrating]. The elephant, like the giraffe, would 
be good for an invitation to a circus. If we made it a toy elephant with a 
Christmas tree on each side or back of him or in front of him [illustrating], 
it would do for a Christmas-card decoration. Or if we suggest a man in 
khaki with a flag on either side, it would be appropriate for a patriotic 
occasion. Every decorative line or spot which is at all pictorial must be 
appropriate in its use or it fails to give satisfaction. Tomato pincushions 
and cupid lamp stands are hopelessly bad, because the idea is absolutely inap- 
propriate. The pleasure of representation is no excuse for red-flannel apples 
used as emery bags. Natural forms are not appropriate to manufactured 
objects without adaptation. We have happily outgrown these confused ideas, 
except in a few of the shops. 

Now, let us take up the other motive of art representation for the purpose 
of communicating ideas. Representation is a means of getting a dramatie 
idea from one mind to another. It corresponds to written and spoken language 
and gestures. It is probably. too difficult for little children to strive for beauty 
in their illustrative drawing. It is enough if they tell the truth vigorously. 
A real story-telling picture may be quite crude in design and still be excellent 
if it is done by a child. A picture by an artist must be good in design, for 
it is the business of an artist to give the utmost satisfaction by his perform- 
ance, whether he sing or dance or paint pictures. 

A painter must follow the laws of design. He must balance everything, 
and it must be beautiful. A portrait or landscape must have both motives in 
it, but children below the high school ought not to be burdened with any- 
thing more than telling the truth. That is enough, because visual truth is 
hard to get and (difficult to express at first, and we have made the mistake 
of burdening little children with decorative responsibilities in their illus- 
tration. We have asked: “Is that 2 pretty sky?” Better ask: “ Did you 
ever see a sky like that? Could it be like that?” Beginning with what they 
usually choose first, let us postpone the sky and consider human beings. We 
have avoided that subject. We have done everything we could to prevent 
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their drawing people. They are the dearest things in the world, yet we say 
to children: “Draw a box.” “I want you to draw a railroad track,” minus 
the ears. ‘ But we have shirked the big dramatic element of illustration because 
it is rather dangerous, wsthetically, to attempt. We get such atrocious things, 
from our point of view. Let a child have a piece of paper, and he will start 


always with a dramatic interest—usually something human, equipped with © 


the right number of fingers and toes [illustrating]; always eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and probably lacking the vital organs or things doctors are concerned 
with. He cares not for those, but eyes, nose, and mouth, fingers, and toes are 
tremendously interesting. 

Now, that picture does not show visual knowledge; it is an expression of 
dramatic or emotional interest. We suppose he is drawing what he has seen. 
He is not even trying to. He is trying to get some kind of a symbol that 
will suggest a human being, and in so far as that is concerned he is absolutely 
successful, although there is nothing human about it. It is strange, but that 
iooks more like a human being than any other thing in the world. It does 
not look like a cow or a barn or any animal, flower, bird, or fish. It is 
human, and yet there is nothing right about it. We have done all sorts of 
things to get rid of this particular specter. We have suggested that he turn 
it around, for one thing, or make a sunbonnet baby or a small action figure. 
We have absolutely forbidden eyes, nose, and mouth, lest the results fall 
below the dignified school standard. But children want them. Now, why 
not go about it the other way and say: “ Well, if you want to draw people, 
we will do everything in our power to help you?” The only thing necessary 
is to notice the face as it is and see what would make the drawing better. 

In the first place, what is the matter with those eyes [indicating]? Why, 
they are white in the center, just what an eye ought not to be. A black dot 
in the center helps a lot. Now, what about the nose? Well, there is no line 
down there. What is the most important thing about the nose? Why, the 
tip end—two little nostrils, if you please [illustrating]. 

Let us start another face and see what we can do. Let us remember this 
time to put the pupils in the eye. A child never does that until his attention is 
called to real eyes. He must transfer emotional interest in human action to 
visual knowledge by looking. This does not necessitate pose drawing [illus- 
trating]. Do not misunderstand me; we need never again invite little children 
up to look at a human being posed like an artist’s model in a studio. It does 
not work, but if we ask them to look for one thing at a time, and find out about 
it, they will learn quickly, and add bits of visual knowledge to their pictures. 

Now let us reduce the mouth to its very lowest terms—as the best child 
artists do. It is not such a bad looking face after all [illustrating]. I have, 
through habit, put the eyes in the right place. Children always put them much 
too high, probably because they think of the head as beginning at the forehead, 
not at the top. They do not remember that there is any top head. 

Let us start again, now, with the right color and the right shape for the 
head. What is the shape of the head? It is not round. It is egg-shaped 
[illustrating]. 

It does not take a boy long to find out how far down the eyes come on an 
average face. They are in the center [illustrating]. Reducing it to its lowest 
terms, we can indicate the eyes, nose, and mouth with three dots. If we want 
to give a little more expression, draw the eyelids, either the upper or lower 
ones [illustrating]. Usually one eyelid shows more than the other. The ex- 
pression of the face determines which is most prominent. It is one of my 
favorite amusements to play with these dots. In a jolly face the lower lid is 
pushed up by the cheek as in Santa Claus [illustrating]. Children never bring 
the hair down over the face as it naturally comes [illustrating]. They pay 
seant attention to the body, merely using it as a connection between the head 
and the feet. Anything will do. But if you call their attention to the fact 
that there is something worth noticing directly under the chin, they will make 
it look more like a boy or a girl; putting in the necktie and collar, and then 
going on with the suit, possibly [illustrating]—working from the center out 
again. It has solved a good many difficulties—this little bit of philosophy that 
was called to my attention not long ago. Of course everybody has to tell 
others what he knows. “It takes all the folks in the world to know all there 
is known,” and it is our business in conventions like this to pass around, every- 
thing that has helped us in any way; and I do not know of anything that has 
helped me so much in teaching and thinking about drawing as this working 
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from the center out, beginning with the little but most important things and 
adding appropriate surroundings. 

Now, we have indulged in lots and lots of still-life drawing. We got that 
idea, too, from the art schools for adults. There is something very satisfying 
to the artist about an object that does not move, but for the same reason it 
makes no appeal to the child. The object that does move is the thing he wants, 
and visual memory is the only kind that will help him to hold his prescious 
observations. Life is his chief quest, and if asked to study an animal he will 
take any number of looks and keep on looking. Even an insect, if it crawls 
or opens its wings or moves its antenne, holds his attention longer than any 
still object. These are the themes which he should be encouraged to illustrate. 

We adults have certain principles of perspective that are very dear to our 
hearts. We learned them at great price in the art schools, and how are we 
to get those in? We always have made them the chief end and aim of existence 
in drawing lessons. We have lassoed children with foreshortened circles and 
herded them into still-life classes, until I suppose most children at the end 
of the drawing course think that all we desire is that they should be able to 
draw a vase and one other object, usually selected by the teacher, placed by 
the teacher, corrected by the teacher, and mounted and exhibited by the teacher 
for the teacher’s satisfaction. 

Perspective, like grammar, is a means to an end. It helps to make good 
pictures. Now, what is this boy doing [illustrating]? Perhaps he is having 
breakfast. If so, he may be eating out of a bowl. 

Now, if the child draws a bowl on paper like this, itis easy enough, especially 
when it is associated with breakfast, to make him sorry that it does not look 
right [illustrating]. It looks as though the contents were spilling out, and 
he would lose his breakfast on the off side. Too bad, is it not, that the bowl 
does not look as though it will hold anything? That drawing is very interest- 
ing, though, when you analyze it. It is another case of knowledge—quite a lot 
of knowledge of bowl, but not visual knowledge; not knowledge you get through 
the eye, but through handling the bowl, which is ‘the sense of touch again. There 
are three big facts about the bowl. It has a round hole at the top. He has 
shown that. It has curved sides. He has shown that. It has a flat bottom. 
He has shown that. Those are all facts that he gathered by handling the bowl, 
not by looking at it. Now, drawing illuminates the mind through the eye. We 
are very crude, really, in the use of our eyes—very superficial. We focus our 
eyes, but we do not focus our brains. We do not take “ eye knowledge” at all. 
We take a glance at things with the eye and immediately refer this hint to the 
sense of touch to eke out enough knowledge to identify the object, and when 
we are able to say, “ That is a cow or that is a horse and that is a house,” we 
think we know these things, and yet we could not draw one of them, which 
means that we have not really visualized them at all. 

The amount that we really know visually is what we can draw, and what we 
ean not draw is what we do not know visually. I do not say we know nothing, 
but we do not know it by sight unless we can draw it. This is painfully true 
of most people who have been educated by books, and we are most of us book 
fed. Our senses have been left to get things as they wished. Incidentally, in 
spite of the teacher, children do sense much out of doors, but since they almost 
never record this knowledge and it is not appreciated in school or at home it is 
gradually relegated to the unimportant, except for such people as authors, 
picture makers, and scientists, who really must know things first hand in order 
to write books for other people to read. 

At this stage of the picture we might stop and say we do not know how to 
draw a bowl well enough to make it look as though it rested on the table. We 
must find out visually that the circle lying down looks like that and not like its 
own self [illustrating]. The sides of the bowl are all right but the bottom is 
just as round as it is flat, and we did not record that fact. The essential thing 
about the bottom of a bowl is the flatness, therefore the child represented that 
by a straight line [illustrating]. But it is also true that it is a circle, and so 
if we look at it we will find out that it looks curved, like that. Now, we have 
learned to represent a bowl! in order to make a picture that would look right. 
We can go on with the picture, which is really so well worth while that we are 
willing to correct faulty perspective. 

Another startling thing for children to find out is that hands are not oicminn 
down there. They can be up here, or here—they can be anywhere that the arm 
ean reach [illustrating]. When I am eating breakfast, where are my hands? 
Down there? No. Make an orange spot where the hands come [illustrating]. 
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This is the one which holds the spoon. Never mind the shape of the hand, but 
where is it? Now connect the arms the best way you can. What is back of 
you when you eat breakfast? That depends on your dining room, Generally 
it is wall paper, a window, a door, or some furniture. You must put something 
in there [illustrating]. Is that all you want in the picture? Is the story fin- 
ished? Then we can decide where the frame is to be. 

We have just been revolutionizing the Boston outline in drawing, making 
illustration a fundamental part of drawing. About 52 lessons are allowed for 
it right through the eighth grade. We are not to drop picture making at the 
third grade, as we have done. It will be difficult, because the children in the 
upper grades, not having had the intermediate steps will be very self-conscious ; 
but a little help I am/‘sure will enable them to rejuvenate their interest and begin 
inaking real pictures in color. 

The building of an illustration is much like the production of a jeu. In 
staging a play there are things which we always do: Plan ,for the principal char- 
acter and his costume; the other characters and their costumes; then the 
stage setting and the lighting, working in zones from the center out, just ex- 
actly as I have suggested that we do in all this work. The background of my 
breakfast scene would simply help to identify that as a dining room. If I went 
on with it I would put in everything necessary to make this look like a dining 
table [illustrating] with a boy sitting in a dining-room chair, 

Visual facts are quite shocking to the ordinary mind—to find out a chair is 
not always this [illustrating], but sometimes it comes back of your ears, some- 
times you do not see very much of it at all, but there you are, sitting in one. 
Visual knowledge is so different from every other kind that we must teach the 
children to really focus their brains and to retain all the knowledge they can 
get by the eye. They must actually accept the eye as a good, efficient reporter 
of what the world looks like. The eye is like a newspaper reporter, as psy- 
chology suggests ; but if a newspaper reporter were treated at the office the way 
the eye is treated when it reports facts he would be a most disgruntled person. 
The eye brings in many a long story, only to have one fact selected for use 
and all the rest thrown away. Every time the eye gathers good line and color 
material and reports it all to the brain the brain says, “All I want is that— 
throw the rest away.” And the visual knowledge that most children and grown- 
ups retain is as crude as their drawings—just barely enough to identify a few 
common objects. That unmistakably suggests a rabbit, yet it is not right 
[illustrating Just that much knowledge culled out of what the eye reports 
is what most people “arry around as their visual knowledge of a rabbit. 

Of course, we know what the rabbit eats, but that is another department of 
‘abbit knowledge. We know how it feels, but that is another department of 
the knowledge about rabbits. Visually, your children are fortunate in having 
their ears stopped. Ears have really gotten in the way of education for a hun- 
dred years or more. If they could only be stopped for a little while instead of 
for so long, it would be well if we could force people in some way to depend 
more upon their eyes. 

Just by way of suggestion, in the other studies this method might work out 
admirably. By changing this boy’s costume he could be made a Dutch boy and 
we could illustrate geography [illustrating]. By changing his costume again 
he might become a historic character [illustrating]. That is, we learn that 
this little mannikin that we make really iooks human, und the only changes 
that humanity has made since the world began, as far us we have any record, 
are simply in the cut of the hair and headgear, the costume, and the fixings by 
which we identify people of different times and places. There are some poepte 
whose occupation we can tell by their clothes. We can tell our great, great- 
grandfather by the costume that he wore. 

I had a class in the Latin school not long ago—in English history—trying 
to teach them to visualize by making illustrations of the Elizabethan period. 
They did very well on the queen. They had evidently thought about Queen 
Elizabeth and they drew the head very well. They succeeded with the cos- 
tumes of some of the courtiers, but when they came to filling up these blank 
spaces they put in ordinary United States background, schoolroom floor, and 
living-room walls. They were quite startled to find by research that the ceil- 
ing in the castle was different from the ceiling in the schoolroom; that the 
floor was covered with richness that they had never dreamed of until they 
began to visualize it and transfer the whole picture into its appropriate en- 
vironment. We could teach history by illustration and greatly enlarge, their 
visual knowledge, their :bility to imagine. The trouble is, we leave the children 
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with just a knowledge of persons here and there with no appropriate back- 
ground. It would be really funny if we could look into their brains sometimes 
and see Queen Elizabeth set up in an American living room, or Henry the 
Eighth with a schoolroom background. We might see their mental pictures if 
we asked them to draw. Drawing is a great revelation to the teacher. 

Art as a means of education could be much more fundamental. Drawing 
teachers are sick and tired of being treated as correlated fads) We would like 
to be recognized as educators. We would like to teach history and geography, 
visually. Drawing has helped in geography more than almost any of the other 
book studies. ‘In literature, think what could be done for the imagination, and 
how it would he!p the teacher to understand the pupil. Why, there was a little 
boy illustrating Paul Revere’s ride the other day, who drew a poll parrot with 
l‘aul.riding on it. His idea of Paul Revere’s ride was the most absurd thing 
ever imagined, and nobody would ever have known it if he had not made a pic- 
ture of a man riding on a parrot. It was ridiculous, but that was his picture, 
and the teacher never would have known it otherwise. 

Drawing should be taken seriously by those who want to educate. Really. 
it would help. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Betts. I am sure everyone present will be very grateful for 
the lecture that we have had this afternoon. Miss Cleaves has con- 
serited to answer any questions that may be brought out in the dis- 
cussion. If anyone in the audience is interested “enough in the art 
question to ask any questions or to have any point made clearer, 
Miss Cleaves will be ver vy glad to answer. 

Mr. Jones of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have no question, but I do 
want to express my appreciation of that address. I think it is most 
valuable in making us feel that every schoolteacher ought to be able 
to do that kind of work. 

Miss Cieaves. I believe that in Germany not long ago they insisted 
on all teachers being able to draw, and raised their salary $25 in 
order to compensate ‘them for the effort. 

Mr. Jones. It is worth it. 

Miss Wixtp. When and how could I get the advanced Boston out- 
line? 

Miss Crmaves. The new outline has just gone to the printer, but 
you can get it in the fall by writing to the manual art department, 
Boston Manual School, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 

I realize that this taking illustrating so seriously is quite an in- 
novation in the middle and upper gr ades, and it will take time to per- 
fect it, but I believe it is the right move to make. I think we have 

taught art as still life too long. It is hum: an—the expression of life— 
and we have limited it to the expression of still life by mistake. 

Mr. Berrs. The second number on the program for this afternoon 
is a paper by Mr. Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, of California, but in 
his absence I will just present it by title, so that it may be properly 
recorded in the minutes of the convention. He was to have read a 
paper entitled “ The Value of Art to the Deaf.” TI regret exceedingly, 
for the chairman, who is also unable to be present, that Mr. Tilden 
was not here to read his paper. 


THE VALUE OF ART TO THE DEAF. 
By DoueLaAs TILDEN. 


I thank Mrs. Betts for the honor of cooperating with you in the discussion of 
this very interesting topic, to wit, the teaching of art to the deaf—very interest- 
ing, because, if a school does produce a distinguished artist, this achievement 
forms the very pinnacle of our educational work and also a distinction in which 
the whole country takes part. * For reasons inherent in its own nature, litera- 
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ture appeals to a deaf-mute partly, while art will arouse his faculties to such a 
degree that he will speak out his soul through it with more success than is 
possible by any other means, as I will explain as I proceed with this paper. 

At the same time I have to say that the chairman’s invitation to me to speak 
on the topic dismays me. We readily understand that the grammar of an art 
is not art itself, when we take English writing as an instance. It is easy to 
teach the grammar of writing; that is, to tell how a sentence should be properly 
constructed, but it does not follow that because a person writes a sentence cor- 
rectly he therefore becomes a writer. These two things being so different and 
so far apart, it is consequently a hard task for a man to try to tell what should 
be taught not to persons of a comparatively mature growth but to small chil- 
dren. He may not experience annoyance when he faces a class of art students. 
for talent is supposed to have always been present in those young men and 
women. He may have a certain facility for discoursing—perhaps in a lofty 
manner—on theories, types, styles, principles, mannerisms, schools, histories. 
But when he is asked to map out a course of study for a class of children—for 
the little ones who, for all their brightness, may never be intended to be 
artists—he is puzzled. 

Now, I will begin by saying that there is no disputing the fact that it is 
eminently proper for all well-appointed schools for the deaf to include in their 
schedules the teaching of art. In the program of this convention, I note such 
words as “art as a means of education.” That is properly so, for, indeed, art 
can be a means. 

The first thing we have to consider is an undoubted truism that much of any 
art is mechanical. When a sculptor makes one arm of his statue stand straight 
up and another arm stretch horizontally, he, in the first place, does it me- 
chanically, the same as you do when you form an L on the paper as you 
write. When a painter mixes oils on a palette and then transfers the mixture 
to his canvas, he goes through a mechanical operation. Likewise, when an 
architect pushes his pencil along the edge of a rule or when a musician pounds 
the keys of a piano. Speaking of sculpture, I will say that nine-tenths of it is 
drudgery—all work, often of a heart-breaking description (when you see a 


bronze or marble statue, you may not realize that behind its lines and under. 


its surface is a history of the artist’s silent striving for excellence and then, 
again, on the conclusion of the work, a whole world of regrets that he just as 
silently entertains that his work was not finished to his satisfaction). 

Back of this mechanical operation, of course, is ability. Still farther back 
of that ability is the indefinable capacity of seeing visions, which is called 
invention, conception, imagination, dreaming, creation. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for you to have that capacity if you are to be an artist of any account; 
it is not enough to have ability; it is not enough to merely like art; you must 
be able to see visions. As a general proposition, ability is not rare, while in- 
vention and originality are decidedly so. A vision is suddenly seen in per- 
haps a fraction of a second, and then to go to work and give expression to that 
vision may take the labor of many months. 

An artist will often see vividly, or he may feel strongly and yet have to brood 
over the chaos of his imaginings before he can shape them into a creation. 
This principle of vision is the same in literature as in architecture, painting, 
sculpture—in philosophy and mathematics just as well. 

Since all arts have a mechanical basis, it follows that any well-formed and 
bright child, even if deaf, can go through mechanical motions necessary for 
producing some form, the presence of which is felt through the senses. If he 
ean form alphabetical letters in writing, he can likewise form, on the paper or 
blackboard, lines to represent an object like an apple. Or he can beat or roll 
a lump of clay into shape to represent the same object. Those arts are known 
as drawing and modeling which, I suppose, make up all that is necessary for 
the art department of a school for the deaf. 

Both for hearing and deaf children, seeing is the most potent sense. So it has 
been correctly said, “ It is because the eye is the most valued and intellectual 
of our senses that the majority of metaphors are borrowed from its sensations.” 

Sense observes. The child is, therefore, guided by the energy of sense. 
Beyond that are perception, inference, reasoning, and imagination, with which 
we will not have much to do in the discussion of this paper, though every 
bright child does possess some power in that direction. We know that imagi- 
nation is simply the power of forming images—I have said that a fine artist 
or poet can summon up mental pictures without needing the actual presence 
of men, objects, or scenes. A child does have an independent way of looking 
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at things. The spontaneity of his ideas in speech is well known; he is some- 
times even an enfant terrible. He can also show originality to a wonderful 
degree in his attempt to draw pictures, even if they are crude. 

The Art World, of New York (February number), had a beautiful illustrated 
story (I believe it was repeated in the Review of Reviews) about a little Indian 
boy who actually could see farther than an ordinary adult can be taught to 
see: “With a pair of cheap scissors a 5-year-old Indian child on an Oregon 
reservation had for nearly a year been cutting pictures of animals out of pieces 
of pasteboard. He has never been in school. Nobody ever told him to cut 
pictures from pasteboard. He expresses with fidelity varying aspects of animal 
life and action—the broken bronco, the indignant steer, the frightened rabbif, 
the flipping fish, the fat hog, the lamb, the turkey, the cock, the dog, the squirrel. 
His outlines are not imitations and his habit of making them is not imitation. 
It is a play, but it is not objectionless play. He becomes interested in a pigeon 
lighting with uplifted wings. An aim is born. Forthwith he makes the 
silhouette.” 

Now, for an ordinary child, the usual procedure is, he senses a round thing, 
the outline of which he proceeds to transfer to paper. This is mechanical. If 
he practices, he improves. Therefore drawing clearly has a proper place in a 
school for the deaf. While learning to draw he is led on to get interested in 
higher and better things—to perceive what constitutes grace, which we know as 
the principle of beauty. It goes without saying that a capacity for understand- 
ing’ and enjoying beautiful things would form a precious possession for any 
deaf graduate and should be just as much his heritage as any hearing person’s. 

As to the methods of teaching drawing and modeling, I do not think I have 
much to say. An art teacher should have spent some time in a first-class art 
school; he must have real ability—not be the one of the girls’ boarding house 
yariety—for unless he himself knows art, he has nothing to communicate to the 
pupils; and he should be just as well paid as the teachers in the other depart- 
ments. 

The usual method for beginners is, of course, to make the child draw from 
objects which he sees before him, such as plaster casts. I like rough paper for 
charcoal drawing—plenty of it, even if it has to be mere wrapping paper. I 
like manifold downward strokes for shades. Teach the: child to: work rapidly 
and playfully. Demand that he take pains. Let him work crudely, but do not 
let him do slovenly work intentionally. There is a firm in New York City which 
sells a patent modeling.clay which turns to stone on drying, after having served 
its purposes as a modeling material (it is wetted and used exactly as ordinary 
clay, and has the superior advantage in that it requires no casting in plaster 
of Paris, etc.). In using that compound, use, for copying, preferably objects 
which have ample bulk and are not so slender or fragile as to require wire 
supports. When the model is dry it is capable of being waxed, painted, or 
bronzed, and it will delight the child to take a specimen of his work home. 
Above all, rid your mind of the illusion that you can make artists out of your 
pupils (no art school in the world claims such an ability; the best it can do 
is to teach the student the “ hang” of the business.and guide or enthuse him). 
As I said, ability may often be met with, while invention and originality are 
rare; and if a pupil has uncommon latent power, it will develop itself almost 
unaided, provided always it is in him from the beginning to succeed. To tell 
which boy will succeed and which will not is next to impossible. 

An artist can only follow the first law of success in art or literature, which 
is: Whatever be his power, he must believe and feel strongly what he sees 
outwardly or inwardly before we can believe him. 

To return to the pupils’ work, should they show only some capacity and not 
much talent, still their knowledge of the mechanical part of art which is 
artistry and their acquaintance with its aims as an intellectual force will 
constitute an education which can not be considered wasted; it will be useful 
when applied to trades or other activities of life, and a boy will certainly 
be a better carpenter, a better engineer, and even a better editor or minister 
for having taken lessons in the art department. In that sense, the depart- 
ment has a legitimate place in the utilities of the school. 

I also think that there is merit in the Japanese system, for I have often 
used the memory method, especially in animal study. If it does a deaf child 
good to cultivate his memory by remembering a part of his lesson every day, 
this Japanese exercise may be of some help, provided he is not required to 
conform to the more exacting or severe standard required of the grown art 
students. I quote the description of the method from the Art World: 
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“In a Japanese art school methods are unknown. Suppose the scholarg are 
to paint a tiger: They do not sit down before his cage, pencil in hand. -The 
master takes them to see the tiger and bids them impress upon their minds 
every characteristic of its form and movements. Then they go back in the 
studio and each pupil draws or paints the tiger as he remembers it. There- 
upon they return to the cage, and in the presence of the beast the master shows 
the defects of their works. And they go back and forth from the studio to 
the tiger until the pupils bave formed in their minds a perfectly acccurate 
conception of how a tiger looks and moves. Thus are produced those marvelous 
Japanese pictures.” 

By this method, of course simplified as to be within the range of his capac- 
ity, the deaf child may get accustomed to think in images—to have a proper 
vision of things. Get him to look at an object on a table for a while and 
then turn his head and attempt to reproduce his mental vision of the object 
on the sheet of paper or on the blackboard. This experiment may be inter- 
esting. If he is to do a cow, he is to be told not to pretend to repeat what he 
has not seen—to get a general image with accuracy; that is, the animal must 
have four legs, not three. Let him practice much and do it in a playful manner: 
he may work crudely but we are always moved by what is genuine, as we 
are on seeing the pictures of the spirited cuttings by the 5-year old Indian boy. 

It is probable that an average sign-making child has the faculty to a greater 
degree than an average hearing child of creating images on paper or in clay 
through memory. Well, there are other methods which, it is not to be doubted, 
the teachers of our art departments will explain here with skill. They will not 
err much in their suggestions as to how a room is lighted, how the pupils 
should sit, what casts should be used, and so on. I hope that they are, as a 
rule, good sign makers, for art talks have a place in the class work (I am 
certain you also use movies); they kindle enthusiasm in the pupils and teach 
them. vividly that there is an aim and a purpose in their art education. As 
I hinted, we are not~to fall into the mistake of supposing that the business 
of an art department is solely to produce artists. This is too big a business. 
and we would be lucky if the whole country could produce a single architect of 
real power, a single painter or a single sculptor in a century. And, in our 
discussions, we are not to lose sight of the fact that methods continually 
change. At one time it was considered right to use only curves, and then at 
another time straight lines were looked upon as the correct thing; at one 
time smooth surfaces were admired. and at another time the style changed 
to a cut-across-the-lot quickness of expressing an emotion by means of large. 
rough, and impressionistic strokes of the brush. Just as the world is now 
being torn by its upheaval of jarring interests, so art is at this moment in 
chaos with all those “cubistic” ebullitions. Schools may rise and unruly 
fancies may vex the art horizon, but for us it will suffice to realize that for a 
deaf mute who can create, the ultimate object of art is to instruct, animate, 
and ennoble, and for a deaf mute who can only be an artisan, still its object is 
to increase his efficiency and to render his life happier; and with this steadfast 
conception of the purpose of art education before us, we can be on the right 
road whatever be the methods. 

There is probably a beneficial connection between art and our language of 
image writing in the air. Since jotting down such ideas, I came upon an article 
in the May Poster of New York, which tells better than I could have done, how 
man learned to speak long before he learned to write or read but how—long 
before he cultivated those speaking, writing and reading habits—he was first 
busy acquiring intelligence by observing through his eyes, which observing 
power he utilized in making images. It is most probable, that, at that period, 
‘he used some gesture language; in fact, scientists incline to the opinion that 
the image language that appeals to the eye, antedated the sound language that 
appeals to the ear. It is solely my anxiety to make my ideas a little more con- 
vincing by being, in the first place, clear, which prompts me to retrace my steps 
once more and quote the above Poster article even at the risk of trespassing 
further on your time—always bearing in mind Aristotle’s assertion that the 
most elemental intellectual quality is the power to recognize familiar objects, 
which power is true of children. 

“When the world was young, man learned to speak long before he learned 
to read or write. But before he even spoke intelligibly he learned to observe 
through his eyes. The visual appeal comes first of all. And to-day the im- 
mediacy of that visual appeal is the same and bridges the ages between the 
cave man and the spectator of the movies. 
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“When writing was evolved, and we must not forget that it began as picture 
writing, it soon developed into the particular province and property of the 
priests in every country. He was the aboriginal man who scratched or carved 
figures of men and animals upon cave walls, or hide or bark of tree. The 
priest was quick to see the usefulness of these rude scratches; he made them 
into writing as hieroglyphs. Later, whether as Egyptian or Greek, he covered 
the walls of the temples with pictured objects sometimes in relief and always 
colored. . 

“Centuries after came St. Augustine and summed up the situation in 
seven words: ‘ Pictures are the books of the ignorant’. To teach her ignorant, 
the church used them until each cathedral became a great stone Bible, sculp- 
tured without and painted within, storied all over with the Word, written in 
marble and stained glass and mosaic. The popularity of this presentation was 
universal. No written or spoken sentence can reach the mind as swiftly and 
concentratedly as the thing seen. Music comes next in the suddenness of appeal, 
but the latter is to the emotions; the road from the eye to the brain still re- 
mains shorter than that from the ear. If such was the case in the early times, 
what wonder that, when modern science set the pictures moving, their fascina- 
tion became irresistible. 

“Before the ‘pictures’ Russian and German, Scandinavian and Italian, 
Englishman and Frenchman may stand elbow to elbow and vibrate sympa- 
thetically, for here is the tongue that was spoken before even Babel was 
built—the language of images. 

“The man in the street, the dull featureless street of the little town, or even 
duller street far removed from the center of the great city has found the short 
cut to entertainment. It makes no double draft upon him, he does not have 
to use ears as well as eyes, he is not puzzled with. hard words or construction, 
he can concentrate at once on what interests him most. His imagination, if 
sluggish, is stimulated, and if active, is whipped. 

“ Man’s interest in the image artificially presented, whether rudely or artis- 
tically, has always been an important factor in civilization. 

“ Crudity, hard contrasts, violent sensations are tvell liked. 

“In the people, the people especially of the last 10 years, who would follow 
the arts, the tendency to look for the short cut and to avoid tension of any 
sort has increased. Now, we have seen the short cut, as related to pictures, 
is based upon the great natural law that the road from the eye to the brain 
is short, perhaps is the very shortest, and we can not get away from a natural 
law.” 

Since the topic assigned to me is “ The value of art to the deaf,” I believe 
as an artist that the use of the signs is based on the same law; that, in that 
sense, it is a real assistant in art education as it is in education in general; 
and, above all, that it is right to make such a declaration in this convention, 
which is devoted to discussions about all things relating to the welfare of the 
deaf. 

From the standpoint of one who has tried an artist's career, it gives me 
pleasure to have addressed you, and I thank you for the privilege, though I 
realize that my discourse may be a little abbreviated, confused, and wander- 
ing, and perhaps not as dogmatic as the importance of the theme requires it 
to be. It is hard to lay down rules for children, and imagination is a big 
topic—you know art is long and some claim just as broad. I am speaking in 
the capacity of an artist, but I do not forget that I, too, was once a teacher, 
wearing the same thorny crown as yours. Measured by human standards, 
which are often illogical, your profession is humble in the sense that it is 
not much in the eyes of mankind; yet your mission is a sublime one. Its 
main purpose is to render evil ineffective. In physical disability like deafness 
nature wholly and absolutely abdicates, and it is solely human skill reenforced 
by devotion that steps in where nature is helpless. You recreate boys and 
girls. You endow a darkened soul with intellect, which is method; and you 
ennoble a growing intellect with soul, which is education. What a miracle 
and how commonplace, and yet so unique that it puzzled for ages. Instead 
of being a miracle transcending all laws of nature it is a miracle performed 
so that the laws of nature may be reestablished. In the whole human domain 
what work equals that reclamation of a mind out of an enforced nothingness? 
And to think that of the young men and women whom you yearly send out 
into the world, each surrounded by a halo of understanding—not necessarily 
discernment according to the orderliness of a written language or the power 
of uttering a collection of sounds—there may even be one who goes further 
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and joins the noble band whose appointed duty is to be both an example and a 
guide to mankind and to give to civilization whatever floweriness it possesses. 
Do your schools have such a genius? If you have that good fortune, I assure 
you, ladies and gentlemen, without the least hesitation that there is nothing 
that you can ask as a better finishing touch to the great work to which you 
are committing your lives here; and, above all, I beg that you deal tenderly 
with the gifted pupil as you would with some uncommon and yet glorified 
creature, for his lot will be to see vividly, feel strongly, and suffer deeply. Suc- 
cess in art arises from no condition; and the pale vision seer, deaf, silent, and 
full of resentment against his fate may yet surmount his limitations, so that 
the delighted world will say, ‘“‘ The schools for the deaf are an honor to the land, 
and their teachers are men and women who serve humanity well.” 
Let us work on. 


Dr. Hau. Your attention is invited to the art exhibits of various 
schools in the main building of the Hartford School. 

We have no more papers on the art program, and now come to the 
general session. 

Mr. Wheeler wishes me to announce that to-morrow the session 
will be out of doors in the grounds back of the school. If the weather 
is bad the meeting will be adjourned to the chapel of the institution. 
Dr. Cloud’s sermon in the morning will be in the chapel of the in- 
stitution. The afternoon program “will be carried on out of doors on 
the grounds, and in the evening the sermon by Dr. White will be on 
the lawn near the superintendent’s wing, the east wing of the build- 
ing. A good attendance is asked at “hoth of these addresses to- 
morrow. Dr. Cloud is well known to you all. Dr. White is not so . 
well known to you, but he i is very well known in this city as a very 
fine speaker. 

I will announce the appointment of a committee on resolutions, to 
report at the business meeting on Monday afternoon. I would like 
to ask Mr. Rogers to serve as chairman on that committee; Mr. 
Howson, Secretary Driggs, Dr. Crouter, and Miss Gawith to act as 
other members. That is the committee on resolutions. 

I will also announce the committee on necrology, who will endeavor 
to find out the names of those members who have died since the past 
meeting, and report for our proceedings a brief obituary notice of 
each; Chairman, Dr. Thomas F. Fox; Mr. John E. Crane; Miss 
Pearl W. Hardman; Mrs. Carrie Henderson ; and Miss Alice M. 
Teegarden. 

GENERAL SESSION. 


The first paper on our program in the general session is “ Gallaudet 
College and Vocational Training,” by Dr. Charles R. Ely, of Gallau- 
det College. Dr. Ely will read his paper now. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 
By Dr. Cuaries R. Ety, of Gallaudet College. 


It has long been realized that there is no sharp dividing line between the 
pure and the applied sciences, any more than there is between the formerly so- 
ealled industrial and intellectual departments. It is partly for this reason 
that the author of this paper does not attempt to define vocational training, and, 
at times, will mention studies or courses which are not sufficiently specialized 
to fall under a general accepted definition of this expression. It is believed, 
however, that the broader treatment will give a better idea of what Gallaudet 
has done and ‘is doing along the line of vocational training. 

There are many colleges for those who hear; Gallaudet is the only one for 
the deaf. It is possible for the average college to be quite independent in its 
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decisions regarding courses of study or requirements for admission. Gallaudet 
must work in harmony with the schools for the deaf and, while arranging 
courses and laying down requirements, must consider what is being done by 
these schools and what it is possible for them to do. The preparation of stu- 
dents for entrance to Gallaudet is not the main purpose of the schools, and 
their courses of study must, in large measure, be arranged to meet the needs 
of the majority of their pupils, rather than the needs of those who may wish 
to attend Gallaudet College. It is, therefore, to be seen that the special problem 
of Gallaudet has been to provide opportunities for the graduates of these 
schools to obtain a higher education and, at the same time, carefully to con- 
sicer the necessities of the schools themselves in regard to the courses of in- 
struction which they have found it best to adopt. 

It is believed that in the past there has been between the schools and the 
college a cordial and, for the most part, satisfactory cooperation in so far as 
the so-called regular course of study is concerned. There were, however, a 
number of students from time to time who, by reason of their special qualifica- 
tions, were inclined to devote themselves more particularly to certain branches 
of the applied sciences or arts. There were, indeed, a number of graduates 
who, in the earlier days of the college, found time, and were afforded the op- 
portunity, to take up studies of a more practical nature, in addition to those 
prescribed for all students. This helped to give them a start along the lines 
in which they subsequently specialized and won for themselves prominent 
places among the educated deaf. 

It was probably largely due to the successes of these graduates that there 
arose a desire that Gallaudet might offer more opportunities along technical 
or, vocational lines. This desire found expression at the conference of superin- 
tendents and principals, in August, 1892, when the wish was expressed that a 
technical department for the higher technical education of the deaf might be 
established in connection with Gallaudet College. A year later the Gallaudet 
alumni made very nearly the same request, and, in his report for 1893, President 
Gallaudet stated that the college might be able to. offer special opportunities 
for work in architecture, practical chemistry, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, surveying, ornamental gardening, floriculture, and in the application of 
ert to manufactures. 

For various reasons no technical department was established. In his address 
before the Illinois Association of the Deaf, in 1899, Dr. A. G. Draper’ gave a 
full discussion of this subject, which need not be repeated here. It is perhaps 
enough to say that it did not seem desirable that the college, which is engaged 
in the higher education of the deaf, should attempt to establish a department, 
which would be practically a school of trades, for the benefit of students not 
qualified to enter the college proper. For those who were able to enter the pre- 
paratory class it was found that the regular studies of the earlier years were, 
for the most part, essential as a preliminary training for those who wished to 
specialize along technical lines. 

Up to this time no change had been made in the requirements leading to a 
degree, and candidates for a degree who wished to take up work along vocational 
lines could do so only by pursuing these studies in addition to the regular work 
of the course. 

By 1900 the demand for technical studies had grown, and an arrangement was 
made by which properly qualified students might pursue modified courses during 
the junior and senior years which would lead to the degree of B. S. This per- 
mitted the substitution of equivalent studies in applied science for certain 
other studies in the course leading to the degree of B. A. Since the time referred 
to a number of students have availed themselves of this opportunity; a few 
have preferred to take the full B. A. course, with the addition of studies selected 
from the optional courses offered in science or applied art. 

A few years later certain changes were made in the regular course by which 
a philosophical study was dropped and a one-term course in elements of law 
was substituted for the seniors, and a two-hour course throughout the year in 
business methods added for the freshmen. These changes were made to meet 
a general need on the part of all the students as well as to give a very practical 
assistance to those who might engage in any form of business after graduation. 

To meet the demand on the part of the women for more opportunities along 
practical lines a course in library methods and cataloguing was added and sev- 


1 See the Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., 1900. 
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eral of the graduates of the college have been employed in positions where the 
training thus acquired has been essential. 

Until a very few years ago most of the students who took up studies along 
vocational lines selected the fields of art, engineering, or chemistry, and the list 
of occupations of the graduates given by President Hall, in a paper read at the 
Staunton convention in 1914, will show that a large number of these students 
have found a practical application for the studies thus pursued. 

One of the most striking features in the program of the Staunton convention, 
it will be remembered, was the attention paid to farming as one of the best 
“ bread-and-butter ” occupations for the deaf. The increasing demand for more 
instruction in general agriculture and its various special branches had already 
been noted by the authorities of the college, and in the same year the appoint- 
ment of an instructor in farming was announced. A number of practical 
courses were offered, including general agriculture, farm management, poultry 
raising, and dairying. The response on the part of the students to these new 
opportunities was immediate, and a large proportion of the students who were 
allowed by ‘the regulations to do so took up extra work in this field. 

There is one feature of the student !ife at Gallaudet which, though it is not 
a part of the curriculum, may be mentioned parenthetically at this point. The 
number of student organizations is large, considering the size of the college. In 
the management of the business affairs of their athletic teams, literary and 
dramatic societies, and the college publication Buff and Blue, ‘he students have 
practically a free hand. The experience thus gained has undoubtedly been 
of great value to many of the graduates in a very practical way in their occu- 
pations after leaving college. It must be confessed, however, that there is not 
always complete agreement between the students and the faculty as to the 
amount of time anc attention which should be given to these various student 
activities. 

It has for some time been felt that, in view of the amount of instruction 
which nearly all of the students have received in the schools in some branch 
of industrial work, it was probable that more ought to be demanded of them 
in some practical line of work in order to supplement what they had acquired 
before entering the college. With this end in view it is now required that some 
practical work be undertaken in each year of the course except the last. 

The course:as now arranged requires of all students a two-hour course in 
drawing throughout the preparatory year. 

In the freshman year a two-hour course in business methods is required 
during the first two terms. In the third term a two-hour course in plane sur- 
veying is required of the men and one in right living of the women. A new 
requirement has also just been added, of two hours throughour the year in 
mechanical drawing and designing for the men and in color and design for the 
women. 

In the sophomore year all stuaents are required to take an extra two or three 
hour course, the men in agriculture and the women in library cataloguing 
or domestic art. 

In the junior year the men are required to take a two-hour course in analyti- 
sal chemistry or to continue the couri‘e in agriculture. The women are 
required to continue the course in library “ataloguing or in domestic art elected 
the year before. 

In the senior year there is no required work along the lines just mentioned, 
but it was hoped that students would of their own initiative continue this kind 
of work. This has proved to be the case in the majority of instances since 
this plan of work was adopted, and students have shown a desire to do extra 
work and to take every advantage of the opportunities afforded them which has 
fully justified the inauguration of this modification of the course. 

It will be seen from the above that in the course as now planned the practical 
studies are in the earlier years rather of the nature of general preparatory 
studies, and that the student is allowed to specialize to a greater extent in the 
last two years. By becoming a candidate for the degree of B. S. it is possible 
to specialize to an even greater extent. 

It is believed that the number of farmers found among the graduates of the 
college as well as of the schools justifies the taking up of required work in agri- 
culture as early as the sophomore year. 

It is well known that a very large number of the graduates of the schools 
for the deaf follow the trade of printing, and that this trade is taught in nearly 
all such schools. It is not, therefore, surprising that a large number of the 
graduates of Gallaudet should be found engaged in this occupation. It has 
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become evident that this indicates the desirability that some attention should 
be given to this line of work by the college. For this reason plans heve been 
inaugurated for the establishment of a course in printing at Gallaudet. It 
would be premature to make any definite announcements at this time, as the 
legislation which controls the project is still pending. It may, however, be 
stated that there is good reason to hope the college will soon be able to offer 
instruction in the various branches of printing, including the operation of a 
type-casting machine. 

It will be seen from the above that, while there has been no attempt %o 
establish a vocational school or department at Gallaudet, there has been recently 
a considerable addition made to the regular requirements of work along voca- 
tional lines. It is believed that, without lowering the standard of the college, 
it has been possible within recent years so to modify the course by substitutions 
and additions as to give greatly increased opportunities for students to get 
valuable experience and training along certain vocational lines without detri- 
ment to their progress in their other college work. 

Dr. Exy. As you see, the paper is a brief one, but it deals with 
matters that needed to be said, and I thought we could very easily 
put in a few minutes on it. I thought also that it would be a very 
easy matter to take up any time that might remain by answering 
any questions that should seem desirable to clear up any points that 
were not made sufficiently clear in the paper. 

It did not seem desirable, perhaps, to go into any of the achieve- 
ments or anything of that kind, but I have simply laid before the 
convention the course as we now have it, together with a brief sum- 
mary of the development that has taken place at Gallaudet. It 
has been in the nature, as you can see, of evolution, and I wished 
to put it before the convention, with the hope that you may possibly 
bring to us some suggestions that will help us in our endeavor to 
work in conjunction with the schools, to cooperate with them and 
to do the best we can for the graduates of the schools who come to 
us for further help. 

Dr. Hai. Questions are now in order. I hope some of you will 
have some questions to ask Dr. Ely. 

Dr. W. B. Swirr, of Boston. Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
interested in this paper, but there is one question I would like to 
ask. Why is there no mention of psychology? It seems to me that 
in our university the study of psychology and mental processes helps 
out the other studies, and I should think that the education of these 
deaf individuals would be helped out considerably by understanding 
not only general psychology but their own special psychology, the 
psy chology of the mental makeup where the sense of intake 1s gone 
In one sphere, and that is the ear. 

Dr. Exy. I think the doctor has very well illustrated the difficulty 
of drawing a line between vocational and other work. Psychology 
is taught in the college, but I had not thought it necessary to include 
it in this sketch. I was dealing more particularly with matters 
more closely related to the vocational work. As I said, I think at 
times I strayed over the bounds in that regard, but I thought you 
would get a better idea of all the work if it was so treated. 

Dr. Hatz. Are there any other questions that you wish to ask Dr. 
Ely? We will be very glad to have any suggestions. 

Mr. H. C. Burt, of Wisconsin. I would like to have a little more 
information about your course in agriculture. Does your course in 
agriculture prepare your pupils for teaching agriculture? 

Dr. Exy. They didn’t quite get the question here. 
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Mr. Bueut. I want a little more light on your course in agriculture. 
{ believe agriculture is coming into our elementary schools very 
rapidly, and I wondered if you could recommend your pupils as 
teachers of agriculture. It is very difficult to obtain them in the 
Middle West. 

Dr. Exy. Well, I think I could best answer that by saying that 
by sending to the college you could get a complete record of what 
they have done and what they have studied. Some have studied 
more, some less. Some have been farmers before they came to the 
college, some city boys, so it would be a little hard to answer that 
in regard to all that take that course. Some of the boys that come 
there have had valuable practical experience and knew a great deal 
about it from that end. 

One of the boys—somebody here may be able to speak regarding 
him—one of the graduates some years ago, Douglas Cameron, has 
been engaged in that capacity in one of the southern schools, in 
Mississippi, and is now instructor in the South Dakota school. We 
give them this course in general agriculture in the sophomore year, 
which is a two or three “hour course. I put it that way because 
sometimes it is two and sometimes three hours during the term. It 
is supposed to be about the equivalent of a half study—that is, of a 
five hour a w eek course throughout the year—a half of that. Then 
in the junior year they have the opportunity of going on with their 
studies in agriculture under the direction of the college instructor 
in farming, and also in the senior year, if they choose to do so. 
Some do and some do not. 

I did not make it clear, I think, in the course of the paper that 
there have been some of the young women who have also taken work 
along the line of agriculture; more particularly, I think, in poultry 
raising. That seems to be pretty generally interesting right now, 
I think. There is one young woman who next year has been ad- 
mitted to the course in general agriculture with the young men, 
but there has been no decided desire before this shown on their part 
to take it up. 

Dr. Crouter, of Philadelphia. I should like to inquire if there is 
a course in applied electricity ? 

Dr. Ety. Yes; there is. That has been given as an optional course, 
and I don’t know that it has been possible always to give it where 
we only have one student, say, asking for it. At present—or this 
past term—my recollection i is there have been several, I think three 
or four, taking work along that line—that is, beyond the physics— 
specializing in electricity, with more or less practical work. I 
couldn’t say just exactly what the course is. We have had graduates 
who have gone out and taken work of that kind in practical elec- 
tricity. We had a young man graduate who had taken a course 
of that kind and got employment at Sparrows Point, at the steel 
works, whose work was all of that nature. We don’t turn out elec- 
trical engineers, of course, or anything of that kind. I hope you will 
understand that we are giving this in conjunction with our course 
of training along these special vocational lines—if you choose to 
call it that—as a part preparation. We don’t expect that this is a 
finished product that we are turning out as chemists or engineers. 
We hope nobody takes that view of it. 


— ermmmananen 
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Dr. Hatz. I will ask Dr. Ely to take my place for a moment, 
and if you will allow me a brief period I will say that Dr. Ely has 
been very modest in his paper in regard to the work in chemistry. 
We have turned out under his direction a number of boys who are 
not finished chemists—Dr. Ely would not claim that—but they are 
employed in chemical laboratories and earning their living from 
chemistry, ahd they have had no other preparation than that. which 
they have received at Gallaudet. There is a young man in Oswego, 
N. Y., working for the Diamond Match Co.; there is a young man 
in Cleveland working in the city chemist’s office; there is a young 
man in Cleveland working for the National Carbon Co.; there is a 
young man in Akron working for the Goodyear Rubber Co. as 
chemist ; and there are a number of other young men who have gone 
out from the college and gone into practical chemistry, working in 
laboratories. Out in Colorado there is one young man who raises 
sugar beets, and then goes up to the sugar-beet factory and helps to 
analyze his sugar beets and those of other people, when they come 
in: Then he goes back and raises some more sugar beets. The pay- 
ment for those beets, of course, is made on chemical analysis and 
weight, and he is engaged there every year in that kind of work. 

In regard to the question of farming—if I may be allowed to say 
a word about that—I can tell Mr. Buell how we got our instructor 
in agriculture. He is one of our own promising graduates who grew 
up on a farm and was a practical farmer to a certain extent before 
he ever came to the college. He went through our regular course, 
went back to the farm, and also did some teaching in schools for the 
deaf along academic lines. He has studied and taken a master’s 
degree in agriculture in the Maryland State College, and is teaching 
agriculture at Gallaudet now—a deaf man. 

Mr. Cameron, whom Dr. Ely mentioned, a short time ago supple- 
mented what work he got some years ago at our institution ‘by t taking 
a summer course at the University of Wisconsin, and I believe he is 
a very good man. 

I think that the preliminary training that we can give our young 
men in the way that Dr. Ely has suggested will certainly put them 
along the line of doing work of that kind, and if they are the right 
kind of people they will go ahead and supplement it further. ‘hey 

‘an be very useful in schools for the de: af, I believe. 

Mr. Simpson, of South Dakota. Mr. Cameron is employed in our 
school at present. I feel that we are going to have to develop a new 
field in this agricultural work. Now, Mr. Cameron is a dairyman 
more than he is a farmer, and we find that in the inauguration of 
that course at our school it has been necessary to work in conjunction 
with our State College of Agriculture. Mr. Cameron makes frequent 
trips there, and they lay out the work—the different departments 
there lay out the work for him—and from our experience so far I 
feel that there are very few people in the country who are competent 
to go into a school for the deaf and take up instruction in a general 
course of agriculture. It is going to be necessary to develop a new set 
of teachers, but I think the easiest w: ay out of it at present would be 
to take the work in connection and under the advice of your State 
college of agriculture. 

You see, they have so many departments, and they will lay out the 
work for you that is adapted for the time you have to give it and the 
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subjects that are really adapted to your State. In our State, for 
instance, we eliminate poultry raising altogether on account of the 
severity of the winters, and the State college does not advise that it be 
taught. They don’t believe that it can be followed profitably except 
on a general farm, just by utilizing the by-products of the general 
farm, but for anyone in that latitude to ‘undertake to go into the 
poultry business alone wouldn’t be profitable. Therefore that sub- 
ject has been eliminated. There are various things of that sort to 
be considered in each State, so I believe that the next few years will 
give us probably a corps of young men that are capable of taking up 
that work. But I imagine they will have’to have a good deal of 
training from the State colleges of agriculture before they are really 
equipped for that work. 

Mr. Goopwin, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I was on the pro- 
gram yesterday afternoon for a paper on agriculture, and I take this 
occasion to set myself*right, so far as the chairman, Dr. Robinson, is 
concerned. I notified him distinctly to please not put me down for a 
paper; that I would take part in a discussion on agriculture, and I 
want to set that right. 

I have been w ishing for years that your college would have an agri- 
cultural department that would yrepare young men to teach agr icul- 
ture in our schools for the deaf. We teach practical farming and 
utilize part of the boys’ time, when she v are not in school, on the 
farm. I say in my report we don’t dignify it under the head of agri- 
culture in our modern sense of agricultural training. We don’t at- 
tempt to teach analysis of the soil or analysis of fertilizers and that 
class of agricultural work, but we do teach practical farming, a better 
class of farming than 90 per cent of the farmers give to their sons in 
our State, for instance. 

One difficulty in attempting to teach agriculture or farming in 
its modern sense in schools for the deaf is just what has been men- 
tioned by some gentlemen who have preceded me. We can’t find 
competent teachers for the deaf, acquainted with methods of educa- 
tion and handling of the deaf. I wish we could. Now in my own 
State I believe our college of agriculture is recognized as one of the 
leading colleges in the Southern States, in agriculture, and when the 
young man goes through there we can’t reac ch him with the salaries 
we offer, consequently we must look to the college such as yours to 
prepare some of these young men from the agricultural States to do 
our teaching in agriculture, and I hope to see the day when you will 
have a department that many of us can look to and find young men 
suitable. 

You have a young man who was in your college, I believe, out 

teaching in the Alabama school, that from all I can gather is doing 
haat the best work of any of the schools for the deaf in pr actical 
agricultural teac Robinson, of the Alabama school. 

Mr. Hunter, who or aduated from your school three years ago, has 
been teaching agriculture and g gardening in the Louisiana school. I 
am not quite sure how successful he has been. Perhaps some of the 
Louisiana people can tell me. 

I could utilize a young man now, if I had such a young man, who 
had a knowledge of instruction of the deaf, with his agricultural 
knowledge thrown in. I hope some day you will do that. 

Dr. Haut. Thank you very much for the suggestion, Mr. Goodwin. 
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Dr. Crourer. You have a department in dairying, have you not? 

Dr. Hatt. We have a dairy, yes. We maintain a dairy and the 
teacher of agriculture has control of it. He is in charge of that him- 
self, with an assistant who does the laborious part while he does the 
management. The boys can have instruction if they wish it, and 
some of them do have instruction in the feeding of the cattle, weigh- 
ing of the milk, taking care of the milk properly, and all of those 
matters. 

The time allowed for this paper has about expired. Are there any 
other questions ? 

The next paper on our program is, “ Physical Education for the 
Deaf,” by Miss Hannah Lucas Mathews, physical directress of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf. Mr. Currier will present her 
paper. 

Mr. Enocn Henry Currier, of New York. I very much regret 
that Miss Mathews, through illness, is unable to be with us this after- 
noon, because we proposed to have a living lecture showing the result 
of her theories here outlined, on the principle that things seen bear 
out the truth of the theory, rather than when they are merely uttered 
from the printed page. 

Miss Mathews says: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF. 


By Miss HANNAH LucAS MATHEWS. . 

Before I discuss my subject, let me explain just what physical education 
really is. The methods of obtaining an ideal physique have progressed so 
greatly in the last 50 years that even the name has been changed from gymnas- 
tics to physical culture and now to physical education. The professors who 
taught in the gymnasiums some few years ago did so because they had the 
ability to perform certain physical exercises better than others, though they 
really lacked the necessary technical preparation. These were the gymnasts 
and physical culturists. The physical education of the present day is an en- 
tirely different matter. Its object is not exaggerated strength, but ability. It 
strives to teach the use of the body through the control of the mind, coordination 
of these two, rather than the ability to do great feats of strength. 

Gymnastics were originated, as the result of military defeats, in Germany by 
Father Jahn and in Sweden by Per Hendrik Linug, to develop better soldiers, 
Their importance in education is but recently being felt in this country. West 
Point recognizes their value to the extent of hour periods daily. The New 
York Legislature passed a bill about a year ago compelling every school to teach 
a certain amount of physical education. 

Many people contend that physical education need not be taught, that chil- 
dren should exercise naturally in play“ That viewpoint would be practical in 
the past ages when man lived mostly by instinct, but now our ultra civilization 
has made us live more by reason than instinct, and exercise is either lacking or 
of a very insufficient sort. If it is true that nature will lead the child to exercise 
properly, why is it not also true that nature will lead the child to study prop- 
erly? Why not let them read anything they like? 

We all as educators are striving to teach the deaf child how to become a 
useful citizen, able to compete with the hearing in the problems of daily life. 
If physical education can do a share in this work, it deserves a place in our 
school program. If it can not, it should be eliminated altogether. One of the 
most valuable assets anyone, deaf or hearing, can have is a strong, well- 
controlled body. As the majority of the deaf go into manual work,-they need 
physical endurance. 

Physical education is a very broad term, covering several branches—normal 
gymnastics, althetics, dancing, and play. At present there are many systems 
constantly being advertised. Some normal schools teach only Swedish meth- 
ods; others, only German; and others still new methods of their own. But the 
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aim of physical education, regardless of method, should be work that is educa- 
tional and recreational as well as anatomical. 

The first and, perhaps, the most important part of physical education is 
formal gymnastics. A complete gymnastic lesson fulfills all the aims of physical 
education. It is the underlying work for all other branches. Athletics are far 
better if accompanied by regular gymnastics. Arnold, in his book on games, 
shows how games are much more enjoyed if preceded by gymnastics teaching 
the coordination necessary for play. The student of dancing who has first had 
gymnastics advances more rapidly than the one who has had no work of this 
kind. 

Dr. E. H. Arnold, from whose book I have quoted, once remarked, “If you 
want to study dancing, first study gymnastics,” and, youth like, I thoroughly 
disagreed with him. Why should one waste time on the horse and Indian clubs 
and all that other work merely to learn dancing? But now I acknowledge that 
Dr. Arnold was absolutely correct. The director of a normal school of dancing 
said that the four pupils of her school who had previously studied normal 
gymnastics were unusually satisfactory pupils, partly due to the fact that 
they danced with their heads as well as their feet. This same thing is true 
of any work. The gymnastics have taught the mind to control the body. 

There are two special needs of the deaf that can be helped in the gymnasium 
possibly more than any other, namely, balance and lightness of movement. In 
practically all deaf people the sense of balance is much below normal, due to 
defects in one of the two centers of balance, the inner ear. When we con- 
sider how many times daily balance is used, we see the necessity of training 
the other center of balance, the cerebellum, to do the work of both. Standing, 
walking, running, a sudden turn, and most of these everyday movements require 
_ balance. 

In the gymnasium balance can be taught in many ways, one of which is the 
balance board. Out of over 300 deaf pupils whom I have taught in Fanwood 
during the past year there was just one who could walk across a balance board 
the first time. To some it seemed an impossibility, especially to the pupils 
who had become deaf at about the age of 8 or 10, though they did learn after 
a great deal of work, to say nothing of despair. I had some instances of marked 
lack of equilibrium in teaching tumbling, which is an extremely hard form of 
balance. Several of the boys could obtain a beautiful head and hand stand, but 
there they would be standing on their head and hands, legs straight up in the 
air, calling, “‘ Help me; I’m lost,” which was a gentle hint for me to aid them 
to discover a way in which they might safely come from such a position to 
the more usual one, with feet on the ground. They afterwards explained that 
they could not tell which way to turn. 

Another form of exercise which teaches balance is dancing, especially the 
English country and morris dances. These dances were originated by the 
peasants many years ago. The movements are all fundamentally correct and 
entirely devoid of affectation. Since the dancing of recent years has become 
superficial, the great teachers are striving to overcome this by returning to the 
original. 

If we teach the music first, before the dance, one of the great problems .of 
making the deaf in rhythm is overcome, The dance music can be taught just 
as rhythm work is, with the piano. The pupils learn to distinguish the differ- 
ent music used with the different dances. 

Even boys like morris dances. Say dance to a boy and he will say, “ That is 
for girls,” but show him some good morris dancers and he takes his hat off to 
them and the art. During the past year it was decided that morris dancing 
would be very beneficial in helping to obtain some desired results, as it requires 
quite a bit of skill and a great deal of lightness, combined with strength. Need- 
less to say, all persons, but especially the deaf, need these qualities. We, as 
teachers, know how our pupils need to be taught to pick.up their feet and put 
them down again lightly, instead of executing that steady shuffle and drag. 

At first the boys danced because the teacher required it, and for no other 
reason. Talking having failed, we tried the better plan of showing. This con- 
sisted of taking 10 girls and boys to see an exhibition given by a normal school 
of dancing, which included an excellent demonstration of English dancing. The 
boys were soon convinced that dancing is a masculine as well as a feminine art. 
They had the idea so fixed in their minds that several of our number had great 
difficulty in performing any gymnastics, due to a soreness of the lower limbs 
resulting from excessive practice of morris dancing. 
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Social dancing, which brings the boys and girls together, gives us a splendid 
opportunity to teach many of the refinements of life. Many points come up in 
such a class that present splendid chances to teach the little forms of politeness 
so necessary in everyday life. Very often a child can be reached through the 
social dancing class when all attempts in the schoolroom have failed. 

Have you ever considered the place that athletics hold in schools as a whole? 
Here is a typical rule: “ No student shall engage in athletic sports * * * or 
until he fulfills certain conditions.” As usual, the physical is secondary. Yet if 
one thinks of the matter carefully, much more than physical development is 
obtained from athletics, especially from those of a competitive character. 

There are no classroom exercises in which the actual problems of later life 
can be so well duplicated. Courage, self-control, honesty, quick thinking, and 
perseverance can be taught and practiced in the classroom, but how much more 
intensely on the athletic field! Athletics break the monotony of routine exer- 
cise. What boy or girl will not do harder work for a competition than merely 
because it is beneficial? Exercise of any kind without interest is like potatoes 
without salt—nourishing, perhaps, but decidedly hard to take. To be able to 
compete in"play with hearing people shows the deaf that they can later compete 
in work. 

When the deaf pupil goes into a contest he goes to win, ‘fighting even harder, 
perhaps, than his hearing opponent, due partly to his more shut-in life. In 
the intense desire to win, in the heat and excitement of the game, any defect 
of character is bound to crop out and can then be corrected. 

Basket-ball teams were organized in Cedar Spring, S. ©. It was all new and 
the boys played like fiends, even resorting to force tu gain their ends. One boy 
became so infuriated that he was told that one more outburst would mean being 
dropped from the team. He was not dropped. We had a battle with that 
temper, but the love of the game won and it was for him a victory far more 
valuable than any cup or medal. 

Fair play, good losing, sports. in all senses of the word, are what athletics 
teach and they teach them well. Every contest is a reproduction in play of the 
problems that one meets in life and it teaches their solutions. 

Some schools and colleges have no physical education department. Others 
have one or two periods a week and a few have daily periods. Students are 
rarely given credit for work done in this line, which often makes it seem like 
time wasted. 

It is acknowledged of course that health is well worth having, yet arithmetic, 
spelling, etc., are given daily and physical education once weekly. What is 
true of the schools generally is true of the schools for the deaf. 

There are 157 schools for the deaf in the United States. Only about 30 of 
these have physical-education departments. In several of these schools the 
physical instructors are required to teach anything from art to farming, in 
addition to physical education. 

Would you have your special teacher of speech take charge of classes in 
agriculture? 


Dr. Hauu. Next on the program is a paper by Mr. C urrier entitled 
* Military Training at the New York School for the Deaf.” At the 
close of Mr. Currier’s paper he will give a demonstration with his 
own cadets, whom he has brought up here specially for your benefit. 
While you were finishing the meeting this morning a number of 
them arrived at the station and marched to the institution. We hope 
after the demonstration given here that there will be also a drill at 
the institution grounds—on the playground back of the institution. 


THE WHY OF THE MILITARY. 
By EnocH HENRY CURRIER. 


Why the military? I did not raise my boy to be a soldier. I prefer that 
he should be a sissy. I prefer that he should be trained to peace, never mind 
if he goes to pieces mentally, morally, and physically in getting the training. 

Conditions have changed and we must change with them. The old-time 
home training of obedience to parent, of a mental discipline produced by 
making things difficult to do, strengthened the youth of that generation, gave 
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them red blood, made them able to cope with the struggles of life, and produced 
2 race of men and women. The present-day practice is so entirely different. 
The parent is not respected; obedience is unknown. The immature mind of 
the child must direct the procedures for the training for life. The cigarette 
has taken the place of routine chores and tasks which developed and made 
strong. The cabaret has become the popular form of exercise, driving out all 
those activities which made the red blood—which made men. 

If it can happen that the universality of military training becomes the 
custom and practice in our land, we shall stop the tendency toward inefficiency, 
weakness, inability to show that power which every man and woman should 
show. 

For the deaf man there is an added reason. The educational factors devel- 
oped by the systematic course of training in this direction are more numerous, 
more practical, and productive of better results, so far as the deaf are con- 
cerned, than: any system that has yet been developed. The mental alertness, 
stimulus to concentration, the development of the body, the absolute and 
perfect control of the muscles, the enlivening that comes from a series of 
movements in unison, the ready, prompt, and cheerful obedience to constituted 
authority, the ability to take the initiative, direct and control others, would 
seem to compel the educational authorities to afford such benefits to every child. 
It makes men. It prevents degeneracy. It tends to promote good habits. Not 
a single boy of the school uses cigarettes or alcoholic beverages. To. the 
objection that time is wasted which could be better employed, I would state 
that 30 minutes per diem during the open season of the year has produced 
not only perfectness in military evolutions that has called forth expressions 
of admiration from the highest military authorities of the State, but also 
has given a physical development unexcelled by any other method of gymnastic 
exercise. Thirty minutes wasted? I think not, for had not these moments 
been employed in this special line of development they would have been frit- 
tered away and the individuals would not have been able to attain the degree 
of mental alertness and muscular perfection which they show. No intelligent 
educator can fail to appreciate what these wasted (?) 30 minutes have done 
for the deaf, and later your attention will be invited to an exhibition of a 
single company of our cadets. I regret that you can not view the entire 
battalion. [Here a company of the cadets of the New York Institution, led 
by their own band of deaf musicians, marched into the room and delighted 
the convention with an admirable drill—E. A. F.] And having seen, you must 
admit that the physical development, the concentration power, the alert men- 
tality, have been evidenced most strongly. 

Let me quote from an editorial from the Milwaukee Sentinel with regard 
to the effect of military training, covering a period of only six months, with 
the high-school boys of Chicago: 

“Chicago is making marked headway in its recently adopted plan for mili- 
tary training of high-school. boys. The training began less than six months 
ago, under the direction of Capt. E. Z. Steever, of the United States Army. 
The youngsters have taken to the new form of discipline with a degree of 
enthusiasm that strikes dismay to the hearts of the pacifists who went to the 
limit in appeals and arguments against adopting the custom. By a vote of a 
large majority the parents decided in favor of military training. Already it 
has shown such good results that parents are saying things like this: ‘My 
boy has been remodeled. He no longer is stoop-shouldered. He has learned 
the important lesson of obedience. His health has improved. He is making 
more'rapid progress in other studies than ever before. It has given him a 
new start in life. It has made him more ambitious, more courteous, more 
manly, more of a true gentleman.’ ” : 

This is the why. 


At the close of Dr. Currier’s address, music was rendered by the 
band of the New York Institution for the Deaf, followed by a drill 
by the military cadets of that institution. 

The provisional company, composed of 42 cadets, marched into the 
hall to the tune of “Glory of the Trumpets,” played by the band, 
composed of 30 pupils. A flag-signaling exercise was given by one 
of the cadets, after which the company was escorted to the stage 
by the field music, playing “Rally Round the Flag.” Close-order 
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movements, suitable to the limited space, were demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing the manual of arms and the bayonet exercises, a combina- 
tion of Butt’s rifle drill and Butt’s calisthenics were rendered in 
perfect time, with Clarke’s drill music, played by the band. To the 
tune of “Our Director,” the band and the company marched from 
the room. The splendid applause given this feature of the pro- 
gram, proved that the boys had been well received. Their various 
exercises were declared to be excellent, and the peculiar benefit of 
military training for deaf children appeared to have been universally 
adopted. 

Dr. Haru. Please remain seated for just a moment. You will 
have an opportunity to hear the band a number of times and see the 
drill on the campus. Just for a moment, your attention—it is 
always necessary to carry through a certain amount of business in 
our program. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. President, I desire to make a motion that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Chair, consisting of five members, who 
sliall nominate at the business meeting Monday afternoon the nine 
chairmen of the various sections of the convention. This is the 
customary procedure. 

‘(The motion was seconded. ) 

Dr. Haru. Members of the convention, you have heard the motion. 
This is quite the usual order of procedure in our business meetings. 
Nominations for the officers of the convention are made ususally 
from the floor, but it has been our custom for some time past to 
appoint a nominating committee, who can give considerable atten- 
tion to the question of a slate for section chairmen; therefore the 
motion is quite in order. The motion is made and seconded that the 
chairman appoint a committee of five members to present to the 
Monday afternoon business meeting a list of chairmen of the nine 
regular sections of the convention to be voted upon at that time. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

If the following gentlemen will serve I will appoint them in this 
order: Chairman, Dr. Argo; Supt. Gardiner, Mr. Currier, Dr. Pat- 
terson, and Miss Thomason. I believe this committee will represent 
the various sections of the country and their teachers and superin- 
tendents. We have a lady on the committee also, and I hope it will 
be a satisfactory committee to you all. 

Dr. Hill desires a few moments. Let us have order, please, while 
Dr. Hill has the floor. 

Dr. Roserr W. Hitz. I am sure that everyone who has witnessed 
the drill just finished will have in mind the opinion that at least the 
physical benefits of the military exercises of the cadets were mani- 
fested in a way to make us feel that the setting-up drill is essential 
in education. A sound body ought to accompany a sound mind; 
and although a sound mind does not. always have a sound body as its 
home, it will be agreed that if we can secure a sound body for the 
mind and the mental development which should go with it, so much 
the better. 

We have heard to-day with pleasure the enunciation of some of the 
principles of educational philosophy. We have had presented to us 
ideals for teachers, and have been given a view of the fotute in which 
these ideals are to be realized. Every teacher will then be equipped. 
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as Dr. Crouter has suggested, to fulfill all the responsibilities which 
pertain to the education of the deaf children of the country. But in 
the exercises of the cadets we have seen another educational advance 
presented, and you who marked the march of these boys into this 
assembly and saw them upon the platform must have noted their 
physical development was correlated with mental power. As I saw 
the young boy who was acting as drum major and noticed how his 
shoulders were thrown back, his head erect, chest forward, and step 
quick—a real boy with a sturdy martial figure, I could not heip but 
realize that to him the military and calisthenic exercises had been 
productive of a great benefit which would last him all through his 
life. Not only, however, is it a military benefit or a physical benefit 
alone, but, as was announced by Mr. © urrier, in him and his com- 
rades there accompanies development when given in this way a moral 
development—the recognition of the necessity of obedience, prompt, 
unquestioning, complete, and throughout the whole progress of the 
drill the boy learns that there are social duties in which he must 
participate, and that through all his life he will be responsible to his 
associates and fellow citizens for the full performance of his duty as 
a citizen. 

For this moral reason I believe in the military drill, and the fact 
that as a boy I learned the military drill, and perhaps because, like 
at least two others in this assembly, it fell to my lot to use that drill 
for a time at least along the Potomac when it was “North” and 
“ South ” in the old days, now when I no longer have the ability, like 
the cadets who were before you, to illustrate the lessons in actual 
physical movements, the memory of the early drilling and the power 
it gave, the ability to stand the requirements of service of many 
kinds, lingers with me. So it will be with all these deaf boys, and 
with the girls, too, who take up regular exercises for bodily develop- 
ment; for the bodily dev elopment. of the girl is as essential as the 
bodily development of the boy. When you visit Mr. Currier’s school 
you will see the girls in the rhythmic calisthenic movements which 
are analogous to the military drill of the boys, and side by side you 
will there see growing up boys and girls with bodies sound, with 
minds developing soundly, with ideals forming which will in the 
end assure efficient citizenship. 

This harmony of development is the ideal of our schools. It is 
that which Dr. Crouter advocates when he urges that teachers be 
fully prepared to meet all the responsibilities “which the children 
must face when they enter the schools and later.enter life after 
graduation. As I listened to the paper this morning I felt that it 
will be a glorious day for the country when all of the teachers, both 
for the hearing and for the deaf, measure up to this ideal which Dr. 
Crouter presented. Our ideals are the measures with which we de- 
termine our attainment, and unless we have ideals we will never 
move forward. It is well that the teachers of the institutions foster 
a sense of social responsibility in their pupils whose success in future 
life is largely determined by their ideals and those held before the 
teachers themselves, in such an address as that of Dr. Dewey this 
morning. I would have been glad to have said this this morning, 
but unfortunately there was no opportunity. Now we all agree that 
it has been a day of great ideals, and I am sure that all who have 
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been here will be ready to tender thanks due to those who have con- 
tributed to our better realization of responsibilities. 

Dr. Hatz. I will call the attention of the members of the execu- 
tive committee once more to the fact that we will have a meeting at 
the Bond Hotel this evening at 7 o’clock. 

If there is no further business to be brought up this evening, we 
will adjourn to the campus of the school, where I believe we will 
have an extended-order drill by the cadets, which it is impossible to 
show on the platform. 

(Whereupon, at 4.45 p. m, the convention adjourned.) 


THIRD DAY, SUNDAY, JULY l. 


PROGRAM. 


MORNING SESSION, 

Scripture reading. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Scripture reading—Rev. P. J. Hasenstab. 
Responsive reading. 
Scripture reading—Rev. James H. Cloud. 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
Hymn: Lead, Kindly Light—Mrs. Josephine Titus Stewart. 
Sermon—Rev. James H. Cloud. 
Prayer. 
Benediction. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Chairman—Dr. Robert Patterson. 

Invocation—Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, Chicago. , 

4.00—Paper: Religious Training, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, principal of the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Discussion. 

4.30—Paper: Ethical Training—Mr. J. H. McFarlane, instructor in the School 
for the Deaf at Talladega, Ala. 

Discussion—Miss Jennie L. Cobb, instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution at Edgewood Park, Pa. 

5.00—Paper: Training in Manners, Miss Pauline Jones, instructor in the School 
for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion by Mr. G. M. McClure, instructor in the School for the Deaf at Dan- 
ville, Ky, 

Benediction—Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab. 

7.30—Sermon by Rev. Herbert Judson White, D. D., of Hartford, on the lawn. 

The convention was called to order at 4.10 o’clock p. m. by Dr. 
Robert Patterson, Miss Elizabeth Peet interpreting his remarks. 

Dr. Parrerson. The meeting will please come to order. Dr. Hasen- 
stab, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the Deaf in 
Chicago, will open with prayer. 

(Prayer by Rev. Dr. Hasenstab.) 

Dr. Parrerson. We are glad to be able to hold this afternoon ses- 
sion under these beautiful trees. It makes us think of the long-ago 
time when our ancestors met in groves to worship. It seems appro- 
priate that we should gather in this way to think and talk about 
matters connected with religion. 

We know .that when Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet founded this 
school he made moral and religious training an important part of 
education and that many of the early teachers were ministers of the 
gospel. Now the ministers have gone, but we still retain their spirit 
of religious instruction. We understand the necessity of it, the 
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righteousness of it. The public schools can not for obvious reasons 
have it. The hearing children stay at home on Sunday and their 
parents can look after their religious instruction, but with the deaf 
children it is different. If we did not teach them about the Bible and 
God, they would grow up to be heathen. This fact gives us the right 
to teach them religious ideas before they leave school and go out into 
the world. We can not forget that the Abbé de l’Epee, the first 
teacher of the deaf, was led into the work by a religious motive. It 
is a beautiful thing about our work, that we give part of our strength 
and time to teaching religion to the deaf. 

The first paper on the program, as you will see, is Religious Train- 
ing. We are glad that it will be presented by a lady for many years 
connected with the Clarke School—the respected principal of that 
school. Those of you who have visited the school will remember its 
sweet, peaceful atmosphere. It is not to be surprised at, because the 
head of the school has in her heart the strong religious spirit of a 
woman, and sha has guided and taught with wisdom and success. 
Her experience is extremely valuable. I know you will all be glad to 
hear her. I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 

Dr. Yar. May I ask those in the greater distance to tell me if you 
can not hear at any time? Ithink I shall be able to raise my voice 
if you can not. 

Religious instruction is the topic which was assigned to me. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
By Dr. Carortne A. YALE, Principal of the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


The public schools of our country now claim no right to give religious instrue- 
tion. The religious instruction of the public-school child of America to-day is 
left practically in the hands of the church with which his family is connected, 
or, if the family has no church affiliation, the child goes without religious in- 
struction unless by chance he drifts into some Sunday school with a playmate 
or is drawn there by some accidental influence. 

The old practice of giving definite religious instruction in the home has long 
since disappeared. Few, if any, of us learned the catechism as our fathers and 
mothers did, in the home. They learned it there, but they left the work of teach- 
ing it to their children to the Sunday-school teacher. . To-day, to an increasing 
extent, the religious instruction of the children is cared for by church and Sun- 
day school, as both intellectual and manual training are left to the public and 
private schools of town and city. 

It is most fortunate that the churches of our country—the churches of all 
faiths—have within reeent years been aroused to the immense responsibility of 
the work thus left for them to do. Bible schools, as they are now frequently 
called, are organized and officered with something of the same cure as are secu- 
lar schools. Courses of study are laid out for each grade and a normal class 
under the same general management provides teachers for these grades. All 
this has come to pass as one of the results of a still more radical change, a most 
noteworthy change, by which the Protestant Church in most of its branches has 
assumed to a large extent the attitude, which the Chureh of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church have always held, that every child is, and by right ought 
to be, in the church, and therefore every child should be trained for that. The 
pastors’ classes of boys and girls being instructed for entrance into many Prot- 
estant Churches to-day correspond to the confirmation classes of the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal Churches. I wonder how many of you recall the storm 
of protest against Bushnell’s proposition “ that the child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian and never know himself as being otherwise.” The old teaching that the 
child must undergo some violent process of conversion by which he was to be 
transformed from a sinner into a saint is less and less common. Now, more and 
more, we are saying “Our boys and girls are and always have been God’s 
children. They must never be allowed to doubt that or to doubt his fatherly 
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love and care.” They are, as little children, to be dedicated to God by their 
parents and trained up into the work and worship of his church. 

The problem which confronts those who are responsible for the religious in- 
struction of the deaf child contains other elements which demand attention. 
The day school for the deaf may or may not leave this work to the church or 
Sunday school, but in our residential schools, where we have boys and. girls 
with us on Sundays as on week days, this problem is certainly one the respon- 
sibility for the solution of which rests on the shoulders of the teachers, as in 
all boarding schools and colleges. 

Our schools contain children from homes of all creeds and all religions. It is 
surely in each case the right of the parent to decide in what faith his child 
shall be trained. No school has any right to alienate a child from the religious 
faith of his parents. Most of our schools contain Jewish children, while in 
different parts of the country our Christian children are divided in varying 
proportion into Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

Moral instruction should unquestionably be considered a part of religious 
instruction and that can be given to all children of all creeds without in any 
way influencing them against the tenets of the faith of their fathers. I take it 
that this is the intention of the authoritiés of all our schools. The difficulty is 
to insure that breadth of vision to the teachers who must be left, in large part, 
to administer this trust of moral instruction. May I illustrate? 

- A young Jewish boy entered one of our schools. He lost his hearing at 7 
or 8 and entered this special school two or three years later. Every man’s hand, 
at least the hand of every one of his street-gamin fellows, had been against him. 
He expected literally to fight for existence. He had also brought with him to 
the school an intense hatred of everything Christian. This soon displayed itself 
in violent form when he found a book with a picture of the Christ in it. At 
such a time a leaf might be torn out, or more likely the whole book suffer 
violence. At first the only point of insistance was the right of property owner- 
ship; the book belonged to some one else and he must not injure or destroy it. 
The next point of attack was far more radical. One day when he was looking 
on, but in no way participating in the discussion, his teacher made the remark 
to a group of pupils that Jesus Christ was a Jew.. Some of her listeners were 
surprised. Keeping her mind’s eye on the little Jewish boy, who was looking on, 
she said, “ Why, yes, didn’t you know that? Jesus was a Jew. All the people he 
preached to were Jews. He preached in the synagogue. He went to the temple.” 
There was a look of perplexity and astonishment on the little Jewish face, but 
after that there was less violence toward the followers of that Jew, Jesus Christ. 
A little later, when the time seemed ripe, the person in charge of the Sunday 
afternoon service spoke in very simple fashion of the origin and development 
of Christian religion. She began speaking of the earliest religions of the race, 
questioning :as she went on. She came to the time when the idea of one God 
became dominant and asked in what religion that idea was first found. The 
prompt reply from older pupils, “ The Jewish,” was followed by the rejoinder 
of the teacher, “ Yes, the best thing that any people could give to the religion 
of the world, the idea of the one true God, was given by the Hebrew nation. 
We have much to thank them for.” The eyes of our Jewish fighter had opened 


*wider and wider. There was no trace of antagonism, it was all gone, it never 


returned. To the end of his school life he was given special Old Testament 
work whenever his class studied the life of Christ. He was always ready to take 
part in the general service, though Se never to repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. ‘“ Your father would rather you would 
not,” was the only reason given him, but that was enough. He went to the 
synagogue every Saturday morning; he kept all the Jewish festiva!s. but he 
lived as a Christian among Christians. Had this boy been treated less cautiously 
the result might have been far less fortunate. After this change had been 
wrought in him he came into school one morning just before Christmas with a 
earefully copied Christmas carol. He handed it to the teacher with the remark 
that perhaps she would like it for her class. 

The problem of instructing Christian children, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children together, ought not to be a difficult one if the Douay Bible and the King 
James are both on the chapel desk, if each child uses for study only that version 
which his church approves, if in the use of the commandments sometimes one, 
and sometimes the other form is used. It is well for our Protestant children 
to know from whence came most of the prayers of their prayer books and many 
of the hymns of their hymnals. Special catechism and Bible classes should give 
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separate instruction to Protestant and Roman Catholic boys and girls in the 
special tenets of their own faith. Classes should prepare children for taking their 
first communion, for confirmation, while Protestant children should be care- 
fully instructed in preparation for entering the churches to which théir families 
belong. If each child attends the church designated by his parents and ob- 
serves the sacraments as appointed by the church of which he has become a 
member, the Roman Catholic child is insured attendance at mass and the 
Protestant child forms the habit of churchgoing. 

In the work of general moral instruction there seems less difficulty, when it 
is wisely planned for. We are ready to grant that there is much that is quite 
worth while in a general chapel service, but we do question whether that good 
is not more than compensated by the loss. How can it be possible to plan a 
service which shall suit primary and high school grades? This is never 
attempted in public schools where the fuller understanding of English greatly 
lessens the difficulty. Is it not a wiser plan to have each teacher give religious 
instruction to her own class each morning, with a separate chapel service for 
each department on Sunday? What shall we use as the basis for the daily 
religious teaching? No doubt hymns and quotations from .the great authors are 
well, but are we not in danger of giving too little time to the text of our Holy 
Scriptures? Much is said of the ignorance of the Scriptures among our college 
men and women. It is deemed lamentable. Why less so for our boys and girls? 
There can not be too much memorizing of the language of our Bible. There 
‘an not be too great familiarity with the narratives of both Old and New 
Testaments. I would plead for a closer adherence to the Scripture text in all 
this work. I would plead, too, for the giving of forms of prayer suited to the 
growing intelligence of the child. Many hearing boys and girls grow up using 
the forms of prayer learned at mother’s knee. No one has offered them anything 
outside the prayers of the prayer books. These are good, but other simpler 
forms might be a help along the way. Our children need all such helps. I wish 
we had a collection of prayers for boys and girls. May I read you one from a 
recent manual for Sunday-school worship? 

“( God, our Father, we thank Thee that whatever happens to us, whatever 
we do, Thou art always our Friend. We are glad that we can come to Thee at 
any time, for Thou art always near us. Whether we are thinking of Thee or 
not, Thou art always thinking of us. Forgive us, our Father, that we so ‘often 
forget Thee. We have often been disloyal to what we know to be right. At 
such times we are, indeed, not fit to be called Thy children. Yet Thy kindness 
never fails. We never get beyond Thy love and care. 

“ Help us, our Father, to think often of Thee and to talk with Thee about all 
that gives us happiness or pain. Give us strength and wisdom for every diffi- 
culty. Help us in our studies to be faithful and honorable. Help us in our 
games and good times to be courteous and thoughtful for others and fair- 
minded. Help us in our homes to be useful and obedient. So may we learn 
to turn to Thee at all times and to live in constant and loving companionship 
with Thee and with all Thy children, for the sake of our Master, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

This is fairly within the child’s comprehension and yet sufficiently above it to 
offer him something to grow toward. Most children worship, as they read, 
beyond their full comprehension, I remember years ago reading aloud to an 
old lady unused to “printed prayers” some of those beautiful outpourings of 
devout souls which the English Chureh has collected and garnered in its Book 
of Common Prayer. As I closed the book she said, “They do make one know 
what one ought to pray for.” 

A lad about to become a member of the Congregational Church asked if there 
was any form of prayer which people used when partaking of the communion, 
It was suggested to him that he might modify the words of the minister in the 
communion service, making of it a prayer for himself. ‘“ May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for me, preserve my body and soul unto 
everlasting life. I take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for me. 
and feed on him in my heart by faith, with thanksgiving.” And, similarly, 
that used with the administration of the cup. Can we not help our boys and 
girls in such ways to a fuller comprehension of the religious meaning of many 
of our services? 

Probably no two schools represented here follow the same plan of work for 
the Sunday-school hour. It is one of the distinct advantages of our independent 
position in this matter. that each school may outline its own plan, covering a 
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term of years, and may adhere to it. Whatever that plan is, let us use the Bible 
itself more and more until our children will turn back to it as to a familiar 
friend. 

When all has been said, we must frankly admit that all religious instruction 
depends upon the spiritual vision and the daily life of the teacher. What she 
sees she may train her children to see; the life she lives she may lead her 
pupils to live. <A little boy making his way by his father’s side over a rough 
path, held and helped by the strong grasp of his father’s hand, paused and, 
possibly perplexed that father did not stumble as he did, said, “ Father, does 
God hold you up by the other hand?” With a deeper meaning than the child 
could fully grasp, the father replied, “ Yes; always.” Such a father, such a 
teacher, would unconsciously guide his child into this conception of the 
Heavenly Father’s watchful care. Dean Hodges, in that most inspiring book 
of his, The Training of Children in Religion, has most beautifully put this: 

“Chief and central among the things which a child ought ‘to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health’ is the being and nature of God. For religion is 
human life plus God. It is our common round of duty and pleasure, of work 
and play, of relation to the visible and tangible world, pervaded by a conscious- 
ness of the presence of God and interpreted by a knowledge of the will of 
God. It is illustrated by the sense of the sea in all the people of a harbor 
town. All the customary life of the place—its buying and selling, its eating 
and sleeping, its streets and houses—is pervaded by the presence of the sea. 
The smell of the salt shore is in the air, the sound of the surf is an undertone 
beneath all other sounds, and the sea shines at the end of the street. The 
whole of life is flavored by the sea. There is a dim consciousness of remote 
distances, of other shores, of the round planet, such as does not easily enter 
into the minds of those who live in the interior districts where the horizon is 
bounded by the hills. This indefinable fascination and uplift of. the sea is a 
parable of the divine presence. And one of the initial steps in the education 
of children is to make them aware of it. They are to be initiated into the 
great secret of the unseen. 

“Tt is essential to religion that one shall be aware that the visible world is 
not the whole of the universe. In Andersen’s story of ‘The Ugly Duckling’ 
the little ducks as they come out of the shell, blinking at the light, ery, ‘ What 
a big world it is!’ But the mother duck says, ‘Oh, children, the world is ever 
so much bigger than you can see; it extends away beyond the parson’s garden.’ 
Yes; the world extends beyond the gardens of all the parsons—even beyond 
the straight fences which inclose the gardens of the men of science—out into 
space, illimitable and inconceivable. A distinctive difference between the re- 
ligious person and the irreligious person is that the religious person is aware of 
his vast environment, and in it perceives God, the maker and maintainer of all 
being. 

“The consciousness of God, when it comes to a child in the normal way, 
comes, one might say, out of the air. It is breathed in like most of the ele- 
mental facts of life. That is, the child finds himself in a world where the being 
of God is taken for granted as naturally as it is in the Bible. The fact is not 
rested upon any particular process of argument; there is no need to prove it 
to the child; it is a general possession, a heritage of the race.” 

Dr. Parrerson. I am sure that we all have enjoyed Dr. Yale’s 
paper. Miss Yale, on behalf of all of the audience I want to give 
you sincere thanks. We have enjoyed your paper very much. 

Now, the question is open for discussion. We would prefer to 
have all discussions brief and to the point. Anyone wishing to dis- 
cuss Miss Yale’s paper will please come forward. [After a pause.] 
It seems that Miss Yale has covered the subject thoroughly. If no 
one wants to discuss it, we will go on to the next number on our 
pr ogram. : 

“Ethical training” is, as we know, a very important subject. 
Several months ago there was an investigation of commercial edu- 
cation in the schools of New York City by a chamber of commerce 
committee. Doubtless many of you have read of its report. The 
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committee asked one principal of a high school which had more 
than 400 graduates if he could recommend one of those 400 for the 
lowest clerical job in a banking house. He thought for a long time 
and said, “I can not recommend one. Some of them haven’t a 
sufficient sense of honor; some of them don’t understand the question 
of honesty fully; some don’t know the value of accuracy and 
promptness; others lack cleanliness, politeness, and respectfulness.” 
That was truly a startling statement—a statement to make us stop 
and think. If itis true that the moral training in the public schools 
is so weak, it behooves us to work even harder with our deaf pupils. 
Mr. McFarlane will read a paper on the subject.. He was formerly 
a teacher in the Nebraska school, but is now in the Alabama school. 
You who read the American Annals of the Deaf will know that he 
is interested in ethical subjects. 
I have pleasure in introducing Mr. McFarlane. 


ETHICAL TRAINING. 
By J. H. McFArLAne, 


Man is essentially a religious animal, which truism applies even to those 
tribes that have no rank in the scale of civilization. Still further back in the 
“evolution of ethics” the moral sense asserts itself in the world of lower 
animals. Stories are often told—and they serve as excellent illustrations in 
the teaching of ethics—in which justice is meted out to offenders of their kind 
by a rightful majority composed of dumb brutes. 

The difference between religious training and ethical training is a product 
of civilization. Education in its inception was strictly religious, but modern 
history marks ‘the gradual subordination of religion to other subjects in the 
public-school curriculum. Our proverbial circular progress, however, bids fair 
to bring us: back to our starting point by obliterating the distinction that has 
grown up between religion and ethics. In their mania to free the public 
schools from everything that savors of religious domination the educational 
powers have caused these institutions to be stigmatized “ godless.” 

As a natural sequence the question suggests itself: Is ethical training to 
supplant religious? The answer from the materialist’s point of view was fore- 
shadowed in the self-styled agnostic Huxley’s brazen proposal: “If morality 
has survived the stripping off of several sets of clothes [meaning those of 
religious faith] which have been found to fit badly, why should it not be able 
to get on very well in the light and handy garments which science is ready to 
provide?” This sentiment is echoed in the assertion of a later irreligious 
scholar to the effect that. moral and civic training are sufficient without 
religious training. The able refutation of this delusive idea by that leading 
exponent of the American school system, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, strikes 
a note of encouragement for our educational outlook. 

Ethical training is rightly designated the teacher’s burden, since the responsi- 
bility for the morals of the youth, especially in the case of the deaf, is being 
more and more shifted from the parent to the teacher. But, when rightly 
borne, it is never an oppressive burden, rather, it is a means whereby the 
bearer may acquire grace for his or her own personal burden. 

A more popular term for ethical training is character building. ‘“ Souls are 
built as temples are” says a sympathetic poet of childhood. With this apt 
comparison it should be observed that the more stately the building the broader 
and deeper the foundation. Such structures must be built on rock bottom. 
Likewise, the foundation of character should be laid at home. As I have said 
elsewhere: The lack of an easy means of communication between the parent 
and the deaf child, and the attitude of condoning sympathy. toward the silent 
one conspire to rob him of that of which nothing else can take the place— 
home training. Our State schools, in the face of such difficulties, are working 
miracles in the moral training of their pupils, The characters of some of the 
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deaf, in spite of the years they have spent under the exceptional uplifting in- 
fluence of our schools, are like showy, unsubstantial buildings unable to 
weather the storms of future years. Spiritual failures like these plainly indi- 
cate a defective moral foundation. 

The Great Teacher, to whom the evolution of man’s spiritual nature was as 
open as the processes of vegetation, has given us a beautiful picture of the 
unfolding of character in the description, “* * * first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full grain in the ear.” This suggests something deeper 
than mental discipline—a growth, heart training, or culture. The original re- 
ligious significance of that broad term culture, as translated into our language 
by Caxton is noteworthy. Its primitive agricultural sense was applied to 
things spiritual, but its meaning seems to be degenerating into that of the now 
odious “cultur” of the German. A timely warning for us to make our in- 
struction in morals more than a mere matter of exterior polish or good form. 

A truth that can not be overemphasized is that manners and morals are best 
taught by example. ‘“ Independence of textbooks’ has become a slogan among 
educational progressives, but the one subject above all others on which the 
teacher himself should be the textbook is that of right living. But, while 
textbooks on this important subject are not indispensable, those used by some 
of our schools for the deaf are valuable guides. This reference to textbooks, 
of course, does not include the Holy Scriptures, which are the source and in- 
Spiration of moral conduct. Those who have lived its truths can appreciate 
the dictum of the philosopher Franklin that the ethical system of Jesus Christ. 
as embodied in the Sermon on the Mount, is the best that the world has seen, or 
is likely to see. Its strength is derived from the exemplary life of the Author. 

In our profession we should all be silent preachers, even if religious instruc- 
tion be barred from our school. A story is told of a Christlike divine who 
invited a young curate to go to a near-by town with him to preach. They 
walked together to the town and back again without stopping, after which the 
younger clergyman, thinking his superior absent-minded, reminded him of the 
object of their walk. “ We have been preaching as we walked ” was the laconic 
reply that must have proved as good as a whole sermon to the hearer. It was 
by the silent reproof of a look that the Master brought the false disciple to 
repentance, and as teachers we shall find this method, when reenforced by 
character, more effective than scolding. Our admonitions in regard to bad 
habits are but vain platitudes if we ourselves are victims of the same. The 
tobacco habit, for instance, is detrimental, not only to the morals of the youth, 
but also, if the instructor indulges in it, to his efficient teaching of morals. 

In ethical training we have our new methods as well as in other branches 
of education. One of these, which is being exploited by a progressive element 
of our profession, is to magnify the positive virtues while ignoring the vices. 
In other words, keep the ugly from the child’s view. Such a course commends 
itself in that the development of the esthetic sense, or the appreciation of the 
beautiful, is the natural accompaniment of the training of the young idea to 
grow straight, yet the withholding of the other side of the truth, if carried to an 
extreme, is productive of hothouse morals. In their eagerness to discard what 
they regard as worn-out methods these teachers unconsciously repeat the futile 
“attempt of the Stoics to blind themselves to the reality of evil.” That 
authority on child training, Dr. Lilburn Merrill, gets at the root of this matter 
in his warning that “ Theorizing about morality is not the way to protect the 
child’s soul. His virtue and strength will be preserved only by a fight, and 
the child needs to be well able to identify the enemy.” The decalogue, upon 
which our civil codes are based, is not to be improved on by would-be moralists 
who expunge from their instruction the word “ don’t.” 

Possibly no other admonition is so familiar to the ear—or, as teachers of 
the deaf we should say, eye—of childhood as the time-worn nutshell sermon 
“Be good.” It is the nub of most of our chapel discourses, and as if to drive 
it home more forcibly, we weave it into our prayers. Verily if the admonition 
took effect in proportion to the stress we lay upon it the deaf would be as 
angelic as sentimental public opinion often takes them to be. It is certainly 
a commendable thing to pray that our pupils may all be “ good boys and girls,” 
but if our prayer stops right there we need not expect much of an answer. In 
no other educational path is it so obligatory to show the learner “how.” As 
moral guides we can not abandon him thus to life’s perilous journey with a 
simple pat on the head. He needs to be armed, which means that he must be 
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long and prayerfully taught to depend first, last, and always on the Higher 
Power that helps our infirmities, and to neglect no means of grace. There is a 
certain amount of beneficial moral discipline to be gained in the mere struggle 
to be virtuous, as is indicated by Franklin’s resolve and failure to arrive at 
moral perfection by a device of his own making; but if we can not show our 
pupils a better way than that, then the teaching of morals may, be classed as 
one of the frills on the curriculum. 

The everlasting boy problem is one that looms large in our schools. In at- 
tempting its solution some teachers act on Huxley’s theory that “the intelli- 
gence which has converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of 
the flock ought to be able to do something toward curbing the instincts of 
savagery in civilized man.” Rightly applied intelligence can certainly do 
“something ” toward that end, but we are confronted with the stubborn truth 
that in the moral instruction of the youth we have arrived at a higher plane 
than that of animal training—we are dealing with “soul. stuff.’ Where the 
efficacy of ethics ends, something beyond the agnostic’s ken is needed—perhaps 
a mother’s or a teacher’s prayers. Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of juvenile-court 
fame, has clearly pointed out that the boys who do right are the boys who 
want to do right—and it takes a supernatural agency to make them want to 
do right. 

‘As first aids to ethical training the trades taught in our schools, also gym- 
nastics and military drill, should receive complimentary notice. The carpenter 
shop, where a boy learns that a slight deviation from the line often means a 
spoiled job, and the printing office, where the significance of even a dot or a 
dash assume such importance, may instill into his mind the virtues of truth- 
fulness and accuracy more impressively than the schoolroom, Military train- 
ing, as the most efficient means of teaching the primary virtue of obedience and 
fostering the chivalric spirit, should be a conspicuous part of the school course. 
Physical culture is the necessary backing for ethical culture, for health and 
morality go hand in hand. A large percentage of the desperately “ bad boys” 
have some physical defect which makes it but natural for them to be bad. 

The importance of ethical training is appreciated when we realize to what 
an extent the progress of a school depends upon the morality of its pupils. 
The bad pupil may be the bright one, yet the truth will not down that the very 
life and inspiration of the intellect is a right spirit. The fine edge of enthu- 
siasm, without which there is no getting along, is a matter of morals. As an 
illustration I may cite the case of a pupil who was the most enthusiastic in his 
class and therefore naturally progressive. His commission of a slight mis- 
demeanor suddenly robbed him of his fine spirit, transforming him, until he 
confessed his guilt, into a backward pupil. 

There is a part in the ethical training of the youth that nature has assigned 
to women. And, as it is perhaps more necessary to emphasize, there is a part 
that can be best performed by men. The little tot, it goes without saying, re- 
quires motherly correction and instruction; then, almost before we realize the 
transition in the pupil’s life, a sterner influence is needed in the making of the 
man. A lady principal in one of those schools that knows no other authority 
once delivered a half-hour lecture on the evils of the circus to some boys who 
had played truant to see the “big show,” leaving them more convinced than 
ever that the show was a “dandy” and not to be missed at many times what 
it had cost them in punishment. Such a futile form of reproof would hardly be 
possible under one who had been a boy himself. 

As a vital = of the “ preparedness ” movement the duty devolves upon the 
schools of providing for the older boys that virile discipline that can be had 
only from male instructors. I referred this momentous question to the eminent 
Dr. Butler, of Columbia University, for his opinion, and I quote herewith from 
his letter in reply: 

“TI remember once in a public address referring to the particular point you 
mention, and saying that in my judgment a boy of adolescent years required 
the supervision and instruction of a man in order to make the most of his educa- 
tional opportunities.” 

In the light of the above-indicated need those schools for the deaf that 
do not offer sufficient financial inducement to attract to their service men who 
are qualified to teach are thereby “ robbing the deaf child.” 

The problem of ethical training ultimately resolves itself into one of self- 
discipline. As a teacher-poet has aptly expressed the idea, “I put my heart 
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to school.” It is an individual problem in which each learner must work out 
his or her own salvation; hence it requires individual instruction, in which the 
weak places of each character in the formative period are noted and strength- 
ened until the pupil is enabled to stand alone. 


Dr. Patterson. Miss Cobb, of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
a former teacher in Ohio, whom we have been kind enough to give 
to Dr. Burt, will discuss the paper of Mr. McFarlane. Miss Cobb 
writes frequently for the Annals on ethical topics, so you will enjoy 
hearing her this afternoon. 


ETHICAL TRAINING. 


By Miss JENNIE L. Coss, of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood, Pa, 


The problem of the child is the problem of training. 


“ Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin leads his way 
Out from the shores of the great unknown 

: Blind and wailing and alone 
Into the light of day? 
BS 7 Fd of x 

“From the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls, 
Barks that were launched on the other side 
And slipped, from heaven on an ebbing tide.” 


The child is not trained unless he is mentally trained in a moral way. There 
"an be no systematic development without some moral education. 

The foundations of character, we are told, are laid during the first six years 
of life. Antoinette Lamoreaux, in her Unfolding Life, says: “ It is impossible 
to act physically, mentally, or spiritually without making it easier to repeat 
the action, and soon ease passes to tendency, then tendency to compulsion, and 
life is in the grip of-a habit.” ‘Some one has said: ‘ Nine-tenths of life is 
lived in the mold of habit.” 

Ella Lyman Cabot, in her book Character Training, gives a suggestive series 
of graded lessons in ethics to be used in schools. Each lesson is adapted to 
special grade. One virtue is to be taught each month in two or more lessons 
a week. Instruction is to be given in stories or incidents in the lives df great 
and good people, graphically told. Bible stories are among the best for this 
work. In successive months a class could be taught the meaning of helpfulness, 
generosity, usefulness, and so on, different virtues through the year. To illus- 
trate perseverance, Helen Keller’s The Story of My Life and The World I 
Live In are suggested. 

In many public schools ethics is made a school subject, and in some col- 
leges credit is given for work in ethics. While the study of ethies is not 
ethical training, it gives a name to the development and as a coordinate is very 
beneficial. 

Character grows through the joy of work and through the contagion of 
associations. He who knows not the happiness of achievement has missed the 
best in life, and in associations we become what we admire. We make use of 


_the human tendency to worship. 


Practical application of the teaching of ethics depends upon the skill with 
which the moral lessons are given and the response to them. It is useless to 
state abstract principles or to draw a moral from a story. The understanding 
teacher tells a story in the language of the children’s own experiences and 
feelings, and they will draw the moral. 

Children are said to be what we call “bad” because they lack vitality or 
because they overflow with uncontrolled vitality. They may be lazy, obstinate, 
or cowardly because of a lack of vitality or as a protest against doing what is 
the wrong work for them. Cruelty, roughness, stealing, and other vices may 
result from a surplus of vitality uncontrolled. Like electricity it is most 
useful when properly applied. 
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Show the child that what he really wants is to do right. And right here we 
cultivate a spirit of good will. Children learn to approve existing things. 

Along with an ethical lesson a noble poem may develop a heroic spirit when 
understood. For example, take The Captain’s Daughter, by James T. Field: 


“We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep; 

It was midnight on the waters, 

And a storm was on the deep. 


“°’Tis a fearful thing in winter 

To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ‘Cut away the mast!’ 


“So we shuddered there in silence, 

For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with death, 


* As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
*We are lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


“But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
*Isn’t God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land?’ 


“Then we kissed the little maiden, 
As we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear.” 


To illustrate “ good deeds,” let them learn, “ Do all the good you can, to all 
the people you can, as long as ever you can, in every place you can,” and recite 
« story of some one who tried this for one day. 

Illustrating control of energy—a boy took a course in carpentry; formerly, 
if he saw a somewhat worn table he would carve his name on it with a knife; 
now he offers to plane and varnish the table so that it will be as good as new. 

In giving ethical lessons, two things are important—the right choice of 
material and the right method of presenting it. 2 

The ethical story should coordinate with other stories being taught. 

Children learn most from a story so graphically told as to leave a picture. 

President Hyde, of Bowdoin, in his Quest of the Best, gives a fine exposition 
of the laws of ethical development of the boy. He. shows how the natural in- 
stincts of boyhood which, under a system of neglect or repression, become a 
bane of youth and manhood, may, by proper personal direction, develop into 
manly virtues. Badness, he tells us, is nothing more than elemental goodness 
out of place and out of function in the whole self and society. But this badness 
“an not be turned into goodness by commands or penalties. Such a transforma- 
tion can be wrought only by a quest which the boy somehow shares with an 
ethical leader. He says badness is the stuff goodness is to be made of. En- 
force artificial goodness without mistaking it fer the real thing. Hold high 
ideals for him with the certainty he will fall short of them. Overlook, for- 
bear, and teach him to be his best self. 

Some one has divided morals into three classes—political morals, which in- 
clude citizenship; vocational or business morals; and personal morals, which 
cover one’s relations with his own character and with his fellow men. 

We know that the moral, mental, and physical are so intimately related that 
what affects one affects the other two; and so we reckon with them as inter- 
dependent. 

Ethical training becomes a training of the will, ambitions, tastes, and desires. 

One reason for failure is a partial lack of control of the will. Lead children 
to feel the greatest joy at attaining the noblest things, and make this a habit, 
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and teach them that there is no joy in life without work, and the control of the 
will will follow. The essence of things consists in doing what is worth while, 
and getting the right grip on life. 

American citizenship to-day is the outcome of the melting pot. Fully one- 
- third of the children in the western Pennsylvania institution are foreign born, 
or their parents came to this country shortly previous to their birth. This 
probably is true of many other institutions. Some of these children, like Mary 
Antin in the The Promised Land, show an ecstatic joy over the benefits of 
Americanism. This may be reflected from their homes, or it may be the joy 
of the spirit emerging from the despair of generations of oppression, blossoming 
into the atmosphere of liberty. Many a lesson can our American children learn 
from the indomitable spirit of these little foreigners. Mary Antin said never 
did she know what it was to have a country until she came to the “Promised 
Land ’—America. 

To be sure, we find some qualities not desirable; for instance, in some 
Italian children we have an almost unconquerable indolence, due to inherited 
lack of ambition; and while our Germans and Austrians have some staunch 
qualities, there is conspicuous a cruel, bullying spirit which does not surprise 
us, in the light of recent events. And we find many excellent traits in the 
Poles and Seandinavians. But joy at the benefits of democracy is the most 
noticeable trait. And these qualities have an effect in amalgamating these 
little citizens with our native born. 

Most of our concern has been with general ethical development. But there 
is one subject which I think needs special attention. It is the method of 
dealing with boys and girls in the adolescent period. It is the time when 
both begin to be conscious of an attraction for each other. They become 
entirely different beings. It is a trying time—a time to be tided over. There 
is a certain charm about the maider 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet ;” 


but there is also a mental hesitation and shallowness equally unattractive. 

We are prone to make the mistake of combating nature, at this time, whereas 
we should cooperate with it. Possibly, as we have just heard, men know best 
how to deal with boys at this period and women teachers with girls. The 
chief point with either, most likely, would be to keep in their confidence and 
show an understanding of their feelings. The Boy Scout or other organiza- 
tions meet the gang spirit which is needed to combat too much sentiment in 
boys, while little social affairs with girls put them on a plane of equality 
with their teacher, and bring out their confidences. 

The girls who become the best women are those who have a habit of confiding 
in their mothers. Deaf girls even more than others, for obvious reasons, need 
to confide in some one the matters most vital to them; hence the supervisors 
and teachers have indeed a grave responsibility, taking the place of the mother 
as well as of the teacher. 

Margaret Slattery’s The Girl in Her Teens is a fine version of girl nature 
and how to understand it. The teacher herself needs to be broad and under- 
standing—to live upon the heights—and to know how to go along with nature. 


Dr. Parrerson. As it is after 5 o’clock I think perhaps it would be 
better to omit all discussion and go on with the next subject, “ Train- 
ing in manners.” We know how important this training is for deaf 
children. It is very difficult for them to obtain it in their homes. 
They must depend chiefly upon the schools. 

Miss Pauline Jones, teacher of English in the Ohio school, pre- 
pared a paper on the subject. She intended to come here, but her 
plans were unavoidably changed. Her paper is here in the hands of 
her father, Supt. Jones. 

I would like to say a few words about the young lady. When she 
‘ame to the Ohio school she was about four years old—perhaps a 
little older, and she has lived all her life among deaf children, ex- 
cept four years in Smith College and one year in the Illinois insti- 
tution. She has always been like an.elder sister to the deaf boys and 
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girls. In any trouble they would go to her and depend on her. She 
seems to understand the deaf thoroughly. She seems to understand 
the necessity of teaching them manners. As she is not here to-day, 
what is your pleasure about her paper? Would you like to have her 
father read it for her? All in favor will manifest by raising your 
hands. [A number of hands were raised. ] 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. When Pauline came home from school and 
was looking for something useful to do she unexpectedly found it in 
her own home, where she was surrounded by a large number of deaf 
pupils. Those who had been quite small when she left for college 
had grown into young manhood and womanhood, and they quickly 
appealed to her, and she as quickly responded. So a wonderful work 
has been done for the social welfare of the pupils in the school since 
she has been connected with it. From this experience I believe that 
every large institutional school should have some one to look after 
the social life of the larger boys and girls. It helps in discipline; it 
helps in education. It arouses interest; it makes for better young 
men and women; and we shall in this school look out for a help of 
that kind, even if we don’t have Pauline. 

This paper is very brief: 


TRAINING IN MANNERS, 
By Miss PAULINE JONES. 


The deaf child often enters school without the knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples in the laws of behavior and conduct. The greater part of the formative 
period of his life is to be spent in schocl, surrounded by people who as a rule 
understand him to a greater extent than his own parents and ean guide and 
instruct him in how he should act in each and every of the varied daily con- 
tacts with others. Yet, because he is in a large school and no one is to be held 
to account for his training in “ Manners,” this very important instruction is 
oftentimes neglected. An occasional ‘Thank you” or “ Pardon me,” learned 
in the classroom usually constitutes the whole book of etiquette as under- 
stood by the deaf child. 

One little boy, in his first or second year of school, in broken words and 
gestures, very excitedly told his teacher the following story one morning: The 
afternoon before he had been riding his bicycle down the street when at the 
corner he practically ran into a lady. As he hurried on, he had turned his head 
to say a hasty “ Pardon me.” ‘With shining eyes he looked to his teacher for 
the praise which he felt was due for this extraordinary expression of courtesy. 
The little child might have had as much true regret over his error in striking 
the lady as that of one who would have shown himself more eager to make 
amends, but I doubt if his feelings were made apparent to the injured party in 
his mode of expression, 

Among the older children no subject will attract and hold their interest more 
keenly than a discussion on how to act and what to do under certain circum- 
stances. Fine manners show themselves formidable to the uncultivated, and for 
this reason the advanced pupils sometimes find themselves embarrassed in 
society gatherings with hearing people. Before such an event it is remarkable 
the number of questions they can ask,if given the freedom to do so, and it would 
often try the powers of even a Beatrice Fairfax to find just the correct answer. 

Two rather unattractive girls one day brought a note to their superintendent 
asking for a teacher who would give them instruction in manners, as they were 
to attend a party with hearing people. Upon investigating the case it was 
found that the girls had first appealed to their own teachers, each of whom was 
too busy with language, arithmetic, and such, to waste time on such a trivial 
subject. Next the girls sought the help of their principal, but he thought the 
duty lay with the teachers. So, in desperation, they came to their superintend- 
ent who at once provided the necessary instructor. 

Due to an unexpected vacancy in our school last year (one of the seniors) a 
little Jewish boy was given certain duties which required him to take his meals 
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with the officers. He was a sensitive, hot-headed little fellow, but always worthy 
of trust. After the first day in his new work he came to me with a long face, 
saying that he liked the work, but because of his ignorance of table manners 
he was about to starve himself rather than make some mistake at the table 
which might provoke the smiles of any around him. At home their meals were 
irregular and his sister alone had ever tried to tell him the little things he 
should know, and he had paid very little attention to her. At school, since they 
were all boys and girls together, having a good time, he had not heeded his in- 
structions as he should. He then asked me a great many questions and was 
quick to accept advice. He knew more than he had been in the custom of prac- 
ticing and habit does not easily loosen its hold. ; 

With deaf children, too, a thing is either right or wrong. Several times I 

have been reminded by them that I have done something contrary to the way 
I have told them it should be done. They are close watchers and severe critics, 
but this is not a bad trait. They are, however, too apt to become cut and dried 
in their dealings with society, and it is hard for them to learn that there is 
nothing settled in manners but that the laws of behavior yield to the circum- 
stances and to the energy of the individual and must be spontaneous in expres- 
sion, ' 
By seeing and doing deaf children learn, and for our boys and girls we there- 
fore arrange parties, dances and socials, where each child takes part and by 
his courteous activity makes the function a success. At many of these hearing 
people outside the school are present, with whom pupils dance and converse. 
At our receptions this year the advanced boys and girls were invited and their 
behavior, their courteous consideration for others was a credit .to the school 
and a pleasure to themselves. 

The moving pictures have been a powerful factor in instructing the deaf child 
in manners. There they see a side of life which many of them would never 
otherwise discover, and the quick observation of the eager mind picks up and 
retains little bits, which he holds ready for use upon the first occasion. 

In instilling ideas and rules of conduct, the hard part is to make it natural 
and sincere, to make it an expression of character. emanating freely in word 
and gesture. In society there is good and bad, necessary and absurd. The 
man with the most polished manners is often the scoundrel at heart. True 
manners are not only courteous but courtesy. They facilitate life, and, in the 
words of Emerson, “ bring the man pure to energize.” “ Without the rich heart, 
wealth is an ugly beggar,” and this may also be said of manners. 

Any one having an opportunity to be with deaf children will find that she is 
amply repaid for any help she may render them in this and other matters even 
though she is not on the program for that purpose. Whether it is her business 
or not it can be her great pleasure to helo because of this eagerness and quick 
response spoken of. In fact, this kind of instruction, born of interest, super- 
sedes in importance that formally given in the classroom, although the latter 
is important and should not be neglected. One live wire on this and other help- 
ful matters in a large school for the deaf is invaluable to the pupils as is indi- 
eated by their many, many calls upon her out of school and by all of the large 
pupils of the school. But the task is for the interested one whose heart is on 
her sleeve and will not frown when called, no matter under what circumstances. 
She is truly the servant of all and therefore in their hearts the greatest of all. 

Let us then not forget the soul of the little deaf child, hungering to be made 
comfortable and at ease in every presence, seeking in darkness for that knowl- 
edge, by which the courtesy that in him lies may make itself understood to his 
fellow beings. Let us give him this light and teach him the ancient Persian 
belief that “ By dealing nobly with all, all would show themselves noble.” 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. McClure will discuss this paper. 
TRAINING IN MANNERS. 
G. M. McCuure, Danville, Ky. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been said that courtesy gives its possessor passport 
round the globe, and certainly our children, who need every possible advantage 
to help them overcome their handicap find no surer road to the good graces of 
those who are in a position to be of assistance to them than through gentle man- 
ners. The ordinary individual who goes on the easy principle of being agree- 
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able to those who make themselves agreeable will, of course, have no use for the 
deaf if they lack this ‘“ open sesame” to favor, while even those who are willing 
to go out of their way to show courtesy to others shrink before ill breeding. 

The school owes it to itself as well. as the children to provide training along 
this line, for the unfavorable impression created by a lack in the individual of a 
knowledge of the common forms of social intercourse comes back to-us in the 
end. 

As Miss Jones well says the pupils are anxious to learn. Even the few who 
affect indifference when invited to social entertainments and stay away are 
usually dying to go, but are prevented by pride, lest they make mortifying 
blunders. 

It is just as well to have a small handbook for the use of the children, but 
the best training is that that comes from the example of refined people about 
them. For over 70 years practically all the officers of the Kentucky school 
“boarded in,” and they and their families mingled freely with the pupils out 
of school hours. All ate in the same dining room, the officers in the center, 
with the pupils’ tables ranged around, and the beneficial result of this constant 
contact is with us yet in women of charming manners and “ gentlemen of the 
old school” among our alumni. 

In the schools as organized to-day this family life arrangement is seldom 
possible, but some arrangement should by all means be made to bring the pupils 
in social contact with people from the outside world. In a number of schools, 
I understand, this need has been met by having the officers take at least one 
meal a day with the pupils, and by frequent social gatherings, which the officers 
are in honor bound to attend. 

There is an ethical side to this question that is sometimes perplexing to the 
conscientious teacher as well as to the pupil. What about the polite fictions 
by means of which society seeks to protect itself—the “ white lies,” the “ not at 
homes,” and kindred evasions. To some teachers there is only one kind of 
“lies "—black, and I imagine that even thosé who are liberal in their views 
sometimes have an uneasy conscience when they attempt to justify the other 
kind. ; 

We must try to give the pupil the right perspective, teaching that circum- 
stances alter cases, and that in social matters “ kissing goes by favor and not 
by right.” In the friendly atmosphere of the school the people who issue com- 
mands meet the children on a democratic level when the hours for recreation 
arrive. It may be that the pupil calls on the teacher and is received with every 
courtesy, as indeed they should be, but this may lead to misconceptions on their 
part when they leave the school and are taking orders from some one else. I 
have heard complaint from those who have employed the deaf that the latter 
expect social recognition and are offended when it is withheld. We speak of 
these deaf as fools, but if we stop and think perhaps we may have a guilty feel- 
ing that chickens are coming home to roost. 

Let us not fail the deaf in a matter that means so much to them. 


Dr. Parrerson. We feel that we have had a good meeting. Weare 
grateful for the privilege of meeting on this hallowed ground; hal- 
lowed by the memory of Dr. Gallaudet and of other noble men who 
have helped the deaf. We hope that we may take with us a new 
and enthusiastic spirit in our work. 

Formal instruction in religion, in ethics, and in manners is an 
excellent thing, but I am glad to see that stress has been laid upon 
sweetness of companionship between the teachers:and officers and 
pupils. We can teach by rule, but the spirit in our hearts is what 
will make our instruction more valuable. 

There is one thing I omitted when writing to Dr. Hall about this 
program. That is the doxology. It seems that it would be most 
appropriate. I will ask the deaf to ‘follow my signs, and Miss Peet 
will lead in the singing. 

(Doxology, followed by benediction by Rev. Dr. Hasenstab. At 
5.55 p. m. the convention adjourned.) 
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FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, JULY 2. 


MORNING SESSION. 


PROGRAM. 


AURICULAR SECTION, 


Chairman—Miss Pattie Thomason. 
9.30—Paper: History of Auricular Work in the New York Institution—Enoch 
Henry Currier, Esq., principal of the New York Institution for the Deaf. 

Discussion. 

Demonstration by pupils of the New York Institution in charge of Miss Amelia 
EK. Berry, instructor in that institution. 

10.15—Paper: The Partially Deaf Child—-A School Problem—Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, principal of the Wright Oral School, New York. 

Discussion. 

aper: The Preservation of Hearing in Children—Dr. Harold Hays. 

Discussion. 

‘Round-table discussion : Topic—Questions from the Question Box. 

The possibilities of instrumental music for deaf people will be demonstrated by 
the Fanwood Military Band. There will also be exhibition drills by the 
Fanwood Cadets. 

11.45—Paper: Education and Development of Charlie Crane, illustrated by 
Charlie Crane, a deaf blind pupil of the Halifax School—Mr. James 
Fearon, principal of the School for the Deaf at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Discussion. 

The convention was called to order at 9.30 a. m. by Miss Pattie 
Thomason, of Providence, R. I. 

Miss THomason. Members of the convention, I had one serious 
objection to accepting the honor you have conferred upon me by 
making me chairman of this section. It wasn’t the one that you sup- 
pose—that I know so little about auricular work—but it was the fact 
that it entailed the preparation and delivery of a so-called chair- 
man’s address. This seemed to me an overwhelming task, and I know 
now that the man who said “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown” knew what he was talking about. 

While I was in the throes of production, I bethought myself of the 
addresses of my predecessors in office, so I read and reread the pro- 
ceedings of this convention, hoping to find inspiration for a few short 
introductory remarks. The more I read the more overwhelmed I 
became with my inability to do anything that could compare with 
what former chairmen of this section had done. I discovered 
from my reading that in their eagerness to do full justice to the occa- 
sion, they had “usually made the main address for this section 
themselves. 

My feelings of despair over my shortcomings brought to mind the 
story of a conversation between two women upon their relative 
positions in their respective families. One said to the other: “I 
think it far better to let our husbands think they are having their 
own way.” The other replied, “Oh, no; I don’t. I think they should 
be. made to feel their inferiority.” 

Now, this morning, we are gathered together for the purpose of 
considering the problem of auricular work. We have come with a 
desire to determine where we are in this very important branch of 
education, what progress we are making, and where we ought to be. 
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What we ought to do is determined on the basis of what we have 
done, and can do. 

Can the deaf child be taught to hear? Let us remind ourselves 
that this is not a new proposition. It was suggested about 200 years 
ago and striking proofs were offered upon the affirmative side of the 
question. In the beginning of last century Itard and Tonybee re- 
ported cases of mar ked i improvement in the hearing of deaf persons as a 
result of aural gymnastics. Some years later the noted scientist, Prof. 
Urbantschitsch, of Vienna and Berlin, began a series of investiga- 
tions and experiments, which have led to a more or less general 
application of the practice in various schools for the deaf in E urope 
and -in this country. 

It is well known that even an adult person, being partially deaf, 
may become entirely so by lack of the exercise of the functions of 
hearing. A child may have a fair degree of hearing and yet lose it 
through disuse. If he is too deaf to hear enough of the conversa- 
tion about him to attract his attention and to cause him to reflect 
upon it, there is no inducement for him to listen—and he doesn’t. 
Therefore there follows atrophy of the nerve tract leading to the 
auditory centers of the brain and a lack of development of these 
centers. 

The natural development of speech depends upon the sound of 
word memories stored up in the brain. - If there is no clear perception 
of sound, there can be no such memories stored up and there is no 
development of speech. 

The primary object of auricular training is twofold. It is to 
prevent this feeble and inadequate hearing power from lapsing into 
uselessness and to increase and develop latent hearing power. 

Hear what our esteemed friend, Miss Porter, has to say on this 
subject : 

“He can hear in one ear” is no longer a term of reproach to be- 
little the teacher’s labors for such a child. And also the phrase, 
“Oh, his hearing does not help him any,” is even more mischievous 
and misleading, ‘for if even the slightest a of hearing is not made 
by the policy ‘of the school to “help” its possessor, the n, in plain 
English, that school has no right to receive State funds. 

A gl: ince at the program this morning might su@gest to your minds 
that we were trying to make this “ New York Dy.” I assure you it 
was not the intention of the committee to show any partiality to 
New York just because its New York—like grapenuts—there’s a 
reason. You all know that New York is a step ahead in almost 
everything, and before this program is completed I am sure you will 
be of the opinion that in the matter of auricular training, New York 
is two steps ahead. 

The first number on the program is a paper by the distinguished 
principal of the New York Institution. This man and his work are 
too well known for me to presume to introduce them to you. Let me 
remind you that the New York Institution celebrates its centennial 

a year from now. It has been the glory of this institution that for 
99 years it has continuously and well given aural training an im- 
portant place in its curriculum. Much was done under those famous 
educators, the Peets, and much has been accomplished by this man 
who will speak to us. He recently had the honor of celebrating 
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his forty-fifth year of service with this famous school, and he is to 
give us an account of the work which he has successfully carried on 
for so many years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to have the opportunity of 
presenting to you Mr. Currier. 

Mr. Currter. Mr. Chairman and friends, the chairman had no idea 
of ‘the terrible infliction that you would be called upon to undergo 
when she asked that I would give a recital of the aural development 
in the New York Institution. Now, I have to condense into limitable 
time 99 years of work in and along lines to secure, if possible, the 
appreciation of word tones, because of the philosophy (fallacy) that 
without that enlivenment to spoken words the heiroglyphic ceased to 
give that attraction to the deaf man that we ourselves gain from the 
modulations and oral inflections. 


HISTORY OF AURAL DEVELOPMENT AT THE NEW YORK INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


By EnocuH Henry Currier, Principal. 


It has been well said: 

“That every art and every kind of inquiry, and likewise every act and pur- 
pose, seems to aim at some good.” 

In 1744 Pereira presented to the Academy of Science at Rochelle, France, a 
boy born deaf whom he had taught to talk. By the results of an educational 
experiment, Pereira demonstrated the analytic separateness of two of the 
important elements involved in language. The child comes into the world 
endowed at birth with a reflexly functioning cerebral center—the speech 
center, an instinct for language. The human being begins to talk as he 
begins to breathe. The words which he hears initiate the cerebral excitations 
which produce the coordinations of muscular contractions necessary to bring 
about the child’s first approximations to correct articulation. The coordi- 
nated movements of the speech mechanism excite in their turn motor or 
kinesthetic sensations which leave in the brain, and ultimately at the disposal 
of the child’s volition, kinesthetic and verhal memory images. If the speech 
mechanism of a deaf child can be stimulated in some other way than through 
the reflex cerebration initiated in the hearing child by verbal perceptions, the 
deaf child, like his hearing brother, will acquire the memory images of spoken 
words, and when these are controlled by his attention and imagination he 
will show a similar voluntary control over language. ‘There is, in my opinion, 
no more significant single event in the history of education than Pereira’s 
demonstration before the Academy of Science at Rochelle of the power of 
articulate language acquired by a deaf boy through scientific training. 

Attempts made by those engaged in the profession of teaching the deaf to 
alleviate deafness and even to give hearing to the totally deaf date back to the 
time of Itard, Moniere, Wilde, and Morell, if not earlier. The conclusion 
reached by these eminent investigaters was that though partial or very recent 
deafness may be alleviated, profound deafness is beyond the reach of aid 
except by miracle. 

For cases permitting of alleviation, the principal means scientifically applied 
have been various liquids, the composition of one of which dates from Merle, 
1786; cauterization by moxa; perforation of the membranum tympani, as advo- 
eated by Deleau; and catherism of the Eustachian tube. To these may be 
added the application of electromagnetism, in the hope of overcoming the 
paralysis of the auditory nerve, whose obstinacy led Itard to exclaim in despair: 
“The ear is dead, and medical means have no effect on the dead.” 

Looking over the earliest records relating to the first efforts made to instruct 
the deaf in the State of New York, it is interesting to discover that the prom- 
inent idea was not intellectual training per se, but, rather, to confer actual 
speech and hearing on the deaf and dumb. From the very opening of the 
New York Institution, Dr. Samuel Akerly, the secretary of the board of di- 
rectors, as well as physician to the institution, undertook an inquiry into 
diseases of the ear, the causes of deafness, and the means that might be used 
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to remedy or restore lost hearing. The authorities of the institution considered 
that the attempts and successes in restoring the deaf. to hearing was one of 
the most important improvements in the undertaking, as they recognized the 
fact that spoken language as a medium for thought interchange depended 
upon the ability to recognize the tones and modulations, and that language had 
been built up and enlarged through audition; that the eye, although able to 
distinguish words and phrases, could never give to the deaf an appreciation 
and understanding of a medium that was intended for the sense of hearing, 
and they also believed that it had nowhere else been practiced in a school for 
the deaf. The nature and extent of these successes are set forth in a state- 
ment, under date of December 28, 1819, of a committee of the directors ap- 
pointed to confer with Dr. Akerly, of the medical treatment of the cases under 
observation. The result appears in detail in the first annual report of the in- 
stitution for the year 1818. 

The committee held a conference with the physician on the success of his 
efforts to ascertain the actual condition of the organs of hearing in some of 
the pupils, and the scholars themselves were the subject of particular observa- 
tion as far as related to the manner in which they were affected by the 
remedies. Dr. Akerly had kept a regular and instructive journal of his par- 
ticular trials on the ears of 16 boys, and of these he gave assurance that the 
impediments to hearing had been so far removed that no reasonable doubt 
remained of 6 of them being able to understand and articulate sounds. It 
was not claimed that the pupils were at once enabled to understand the mean- 
ing of sounds; it was acknowledged that the ear must be gradually accustomed 
to know, estimate, and translate the sounds and vibrations it received. But 
it was believed that the art of comprehending articulate sounds, and of giving 
them vocal utterance, was best acquired in the way of direct practice. This 
was regarded as a novel and important part of the system of education of the 
deaf, who, after long incapacity, were finally freed from their impediments, 
but still required information as to the significance of spoken language when 
addressed to them, and of the use of it as a medium of communication with 
others. 

Another committee was appointed to hold further conference with the 
physician for the purpose of expediting the examination of the ears of the 
pupils in a-practical way. A second committee was likewise appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of forming a class for such pupils as had been 
restored to hearing, but still remained mute, and of devising other means of 
teaching them to comprehend and use spoken language. Dr. Akerly comimenced 
his study and observation in the-beginning of October, 1819, with a view to 
discover if there be a possibility of restoring any of them to hearing and 
speech. After 10 weeks’ practice the hearing of one pupil was improved, and 
he had learned to speak a number of words by imitation, particularly those in 
which the labials predominate; these he could repeat when his eyes were 
covered. He could speak distinctly every letter of the alphabet and almost 
any short word and could spell them audibly and correctly. Dr. Akerly 
expressed the opinion that he would learn to converse, provided attention were 
paid to his ears to prevent their lapsing into their previous dull and torpid 
state. Although the hearing of this youth was improved, it was by no means 
perfect, and it was believed that it might be increased by electricity or 
galvanism in addition. to what had already been done, as there appeared to 
be defective energy in the auditory nerves. 

Steady and laborious attention was given by Dr. Akerly to 16 pupils, in 
which he was much assisted by his brother, Dr. Benjamin A. Akerly. He 
concluded that 6 of them had improved in their hearing and could be taught 
to speak sufficiently well that thereafter they might be removed from the 
institution and taught like other children at an ordinary school. For this 
purpose they should have less intercourse with other deaf mutes and be 
exercised in the rudiments of spoken language, beginning with easy and short 
words and gradually proceeding to those of two, three, or more syllables, and 
from thence to easy and short sentences. By this method he argued they would 
speedily obtain a knowledge of sounds and have confidence enough to make 
efforts to speak, whereas left among the deaf, though they might hear, they 
would not speak for the want of that knowledge; they would continue to 
express their ideas by signs, as from long practice it is much easier to do 
than’ to exercise the vocal organs. It would be necessary to exercise them 
more in elocution and less in gesticulation, otherwise they might forever 
remain mutes, notwithstanding their improvement in hearing, 
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There were two others of the 16 whose hearing might be improved by con- 
tinued attention and the aid of electricity. One other, though his deafness 
might not be removed, yet would be cured of an offensive and troublesome 
discharge from the ears. The other seven cases were considered as hopeless. 

While no formal discussion of the subject is to be found in the subsequent 
reports of the institution during the incumbency of Dr. Akerly as superintendent 
and physician, it is evident that the observations were continued for at least 
several years from statements contained in the secon! report for 1820, when one 
pupil was “ restored to hearing,” and again in the third report for 1821, in which 
one pupil was mentioned as “ improved in hearing and speech.” Beyond these 
cases Dr. Akerly made no further reference to experiments made in the direc- 
tion of improving the hearing of pupils: the small success attending this 
praiseworthy attempt probably discouraged its continuance, yet considering the 
early age of the profession in this country at that time, it shows a spirit of 
investigation and an effort to ameliorate the condition of the deaf that is 
worthy of admiration. It proves further that the early teachers of the New 
York Institution were on the right track and had marked out a clear path 
for future effort in this line of investigation and experiment. 

The most important problem in the education of the deaf is language. For 
the normal individual this development has been easy and natural as com- 
pared with that of the deaf. From the grunt, the growl, and the gutteral of 
the caveman to the broad vocabulary of to-day the growth has been regular 
and systematic. It depended ‘entirely, however, upon the tonal modulations 
of the voice and the imitation of these tones. These stimuli are not present 
in the case of the deaf man. Words which thrill nerves and excite the brain 
to action and call for an effort of imitation in the case of the hearing are not 
productive to the deaf. Spoken language to him presents only slight movements 
of lips and in every other respect these presentations are soulless and lifeless. 

For the moment, imagine that vou are bereft of hearing [a voiceless render- 
ing of a familiar poem]. These phrasings just presented to you I feel quite 
sure did not thrill or excite. You will thus in degree appreciate the importance 
of spoken language intended for the ear when addressed to the eye. 

In all these cases presented by Dr. Akerly, so marked an advance was made 
in the comprehension and use of language that the practice of hurling sound 
waves at the individual has been continued, enlarged, and perfected to increase 
and intensify. While in later years this practice maintains, the methods of 
application have changed. The knowledge of location of nerve centers was 
not possessed in Dr. Akerly’s day, but at present the increased enlightenment 
relating to the structure of the brain and the geographical location of centers 
which control special functions has made possible a very much broader de- 
velopment. 

The auditory speech center, the visual speech center, and the motor or voeal 
speech. center are definitely placed. The destruction of these centers present 
the various phases which are met in the cases of the deaf. These centers are 
located on the left side of the brain. With the loss of the auditory speech 
centers comes loss of hearing of spoken words; with the loss of the visual comes 
the inability to interpret words and letters seen; with the loss of the vocal 
speech center comes the inability to coordinate sounds into intelligible speech. 

We are now taught that nature endeavors to repair these losses, and when 
excitation along these several lines is given to develop corresponding centers 
upon the right side of the brain. This knowledge leads to our present procedure 
in practice at the New York Institution in presenting all forms of vibration and 
exciting and arousing nerve centers in other portions of the body to respond to 
and to differentiate between vibrations, giving the ability to interpret them or 
translate them, thus bringing to the individual a reduction of the handicap 
under which he has labored. 

From the time of Dr. Akerly to the present, the effort has been continuous to 
develop, increase, and make practically useful the hearing function. All the 
various aids to hearing have been tried and tested. The use of musical vibra- 
tion is the outcome of an observation made 40 years ago of the practice of deaf 
children, beating against a wall or any other solid with a stick or club and 
learning from the individuals that the resultant sensations gave pleasure and 
enlivened the body. It is, however, the military organization of the school 
that has been the greatest factor in extended effort in this direction, for the 
reason that the solemn character of the various ceremonies without music led 
to the introduction of the drum, The improvement in marching and in the 
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execution of the manual of arms when we were hurling the sound waves against 
the battalion indicated that our premise was correct. It was.the evolution of 
the wall and the stick. 

One day, noticing a boy blowing into a hollow key and expressing delight 
upon producing a shrill note, it occurred to me that, if that were possible, with 
instruction, fifes might be added to the drums, and that we might have a com- 
plete fife-and-drum corps, with the added value of a different sound-producing 
instrument. After some little practice we developed a number of fifers, who, 
with the drummers, gave us most satisfactory accompaniment to the military 
ceremonies. 

The question of keyless bugles was brought to my attention by the perform- 
ance of a band from Canada who were present at a military tournament ip 
which our cadets were taking part. The tone evolved seemed to me to be of 
value in stimulating the deaf, and I secured the services of a bugler of one of 
the regiments of the National Guard to assist me in experimenting aloug these 
lines. I found that on placing the mouth of the bugle about 18 inches from the 
shoulder blades of the pupil it was possible to secure imitation of the tone 
and, by practice, to secure increased sensitiveness to sound waves. From the 
bugle I attempted the cornet, with such success that we abandoned the bugle 
and used this latter instrument in its stead. 

After some years I determined to introduce the other instruments, in order 
to secure a more satisfactory production of harmonious tones and thus secure a 
practical musical massage. The bandmaster claimed that it would be impossible, 
because the deaf could never get the afterbeat. I insisted, however, that 
trial be made and, much to his surprise and my delight, it was found that the 
deaf took as naturally to the afterbeat as though they were possessed of hear- 
ing. In fact, they did better than hearing pupils of the same age and experience. 

That the band performs most satisfactorily to the listener, you yourselves 
may shortly determine; the phrasing and time are absolutely perfect. The 
pupils enjoy the music. With this joy comes advancement, rapid and grati- 
fying. They desire to practice—not generally the case with hearing children— 
because it gives them pleasurable sensations, 

The recent use of harmonious waves by the medical profession in England 
for ameliorating the conditions imposed by paralysis strengthens the belief that 
musical instruction is more important as an educational factor for the deaf 
child than it is for the hearing. I love music. It thrills me, and my ex- 
perience with the deaf teaches me that they, too, love music, and that it thrills 
them. To the doubters of the philosophy of this procedure I have only to say, 
stop, look, listen. 

Thus have I recited the successive steps of this phase of our work. The joy 
of the pupil in practicing speech and the enlivening of the lip motions would 
seem to indicate that for the deaf it is possible to use spoken language naturally, 
because of this making silent motions endowed with somewhat the same potency 
that is impressc:] upon the normal individual. 

In conclusion let me quote from William James: 

“ Kirst, you know, a new theory is attacked as absurd; then it is admitted to 
be true, but obvious and insignificant; finally it is seen to be so important that 
its adversaries claim that they themselves discovered it.” 

Mr. Currier. An illustration of our practice to secure tone, pitch, 
breath control, modulation, etc., will now be given by Miss Berry. 

Miss Ameria E. Berry, of New York. The first three exercises 
which we give are for relaxation, both for lungs and throat, and all 
the muscles up here [throat]. Of course I am giving simply special 
exercises. We use all sorts of combinations, but of course I can’t 
give every combination for every exercise, because it would take a 
very long time. 

(A demonstration was here given by several pupils.) 

Miss THomason. We will pass on now to the second paper on our 
program. This speaker, like the gentleman who preceded him, cer- 
tainly needs no introduction to you. He has given years of intensive 
work to this highly specialized branch of education. There is no man 
in the profession to-day who better understands the educational prob- 
lem of the partially deaf child than does the gentleman who will 
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speak next. I have the honor of presenting to you Mr. Wright, prin- 
cipal of the Wright School, of New York. 

Mr. Wrieut. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we 
have all been most favorably impressed by the demonstration which 
we have seen of the work of developing the sense of rhythm and the 
perception of sound on the part of our deaf pupils. 

As one of the greatest claims of deafness lies in the fact that it cuts 
off the brain from the normal approach, through language, I am 
especially interested in the effort to restore, to the extent that is pos- 
sible, that means of communication, which is the normal means of 
communication for human beings—that is, communication through 
the sense of hearing. Therefore, in my paper I will confine myself 
to the discussion of means by which we can reach the brain by lan- 
guage through imperfect sense of hearing, which many of our 
children still possess. 


THE PARTIALLY DEAF CHILD. 


By JoHn D. Wrieut, of the Wright Oral School, New York City. 
I assume at the start that our “ problem ” is not complicated by feeble-minded- 
ness. That is a separate question, and if the State has not divorced it from the 
problem of deafness so much the worse for the State and its helptess wards. 
It is a discredit and disgrace to the educational system. 

The term “ partially deaf” is so indefinite that we must first establish some 
limiting classifications before we can practically and constructively discuss the 
* problem.” 

I think we may safely assume that no child of approximately normal intel- 
ligence will be sent to a special school for the deaf who is able to hear shouted 
conversation at a distance of 5 feet. It is not often that we are asked to educate 
those who can hear shouted conversation at a distance of 1 foot. In my opinion, 
any pupil that can do that should be equipped with an acousticon with a cord 
long enough to permit putting the transmitter near the teacher, and be given a 
fair trial in a suitable school for hearing children. If this proves unsatisfac- 
tory, then the child may be transferred to a special school for the deaf, but 
should continue to use the acousticon under conditions that will enable his 
ears and his eyes to supplement each other. 

We must remember, however, that a degree of deafness that permits an 
adult who formerly heard normally to still hear shouted conversation at a dis- 
tance of a foot, would, in the case of a child, prevent that child from ever learn- 
ing to speak or understand speech without very special attention. Yet that 
power of sound perception, though too small to enable the child to acquire 
language and speech as children ordinarily do, without conscious effort, is 
sufficient to make it possible to teach the child to hear and to develop the 
speech and language centers of the brain through thé normal channel of the ear. 

If those in charge of the schools for the deaf only realized how much easier 
it is to teach language and speech through even very imperfect hearing than 
through the senses of sight and touch alone, and also realized how slight an 
amount of residual hearing can be made to serve a very useful purpose, they 
would do far more of this work. The principal difficulty lies in the fact that 
it is a work which can not be done in groups of more than two or three, and 
therefore requires attention that is almost; or quite, individual. Yet it is sur- 
prising how much can be accomplished in a very short daily period. If only 10 
minutes a day can be given up to this work of developing the brain centers 
connected with the ear, the results are worth while. 

But it is the school problem of doing the right thing by these children that 
we are called upon to consider to-day, and what would be comparatively simple 
if we had only a score of pupils to deal with becomes much more complicated 
where there are from 200 to 500. 

, Let us suppose that there are 300 pupils in the school. During the past 23 
years an average of 35 per cent of the pupils in my small private school have 
been proper subjects for this auricular training. 
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I believe it is quite possible that one-third of the 300 pupils would be found 
to have enough power of sound perception to get real benefit from the proper 
kind of auricular training. Probably one-half of these hundred children could 
be given the necessary training in groups of two, one-fourth in groups of three 
or four, and one-fourth would require individual attention, at least during the 
first two or three months. To provide 10 minutes a day for 50 pupils in groups 
of 2 would require 4 hours and 10 minutes, or 35 minutes less than the ordi- 
nary teaching day of 4 hours and 45 minutes. To provide 10 minutes a day for 
25 pupils in groups of 3 would require 1 hour and 20 minutes. And for 25 
pupils to have 10 minutes a day individually requires a teacher’s time for 35 
minutes less than a full day. Two teachers, then, giving auricular training 43 
hours a day could handle the necessary special work in a school of 300 pupils. 
It would be better if the work were divided among four teachers, letting each 
-give auricular training half of the school day, as the work is rather hard on the 
teacher. These two teachers might be paid $600 each, with board and lodging, 
and I firmly believe the same amount of money could not be spent in any other 
way that would so greatly raise the standard of language and speech in the 
school, or do so much to approach the hundred pupils to the normal. 

Supposing that the two. teachers were available, what would be the best 
procedure, and of what does the “ proper auricular training” consist? Before 
going into a detailed description of exercises, I must call your attention to two 
basic truths. 

First. In order that we may understand a language when we hear it spoken, 
our brains require a long course of training. If you and I, with our normal 
hearing, were set down in a foreign country whose language we had never 
heard, we would not understand a word that was said; not because we were 
deaf, but because our brains had not been trained to interpret into ideas the 
sounds that our ears transmitted to it. Now, a child may have a considerable 
ability to perceive sound, and yet not hear sufficiently to acquire either com- 
prehension of the ideas associated with the speech sounds or the ability to 
imitate those sounds. A child of 7 with perfectly normal intellect was brought 
to me in January, 1916, who possessed so much power of sound perception that we 
were able to teach her largely through the ear, and yet she had lived seven years 
among intelligently speaking persons without acquiring a single word of speech 
or a comprehension of language. She did not even know that there was such a 
thing as language. Within four months, kargely through auricular training, she 
was able to speak many sentences and to understand them when they were 
spoken close to her ear. Thanks to this power of sound perception that had 
served no purpose under the ordinary environment of a home, she was able to 
acquire more and better speech and language in four months than a totally deaf 
child could have acquired in 10 months or more. At the end of the four months 
she did not actually perceive sound any better than at the beginning, but her 
brain had been trained to associate language conceptions with the sounds that 
she had always been able to hear when uttered very near her ear. It was an 
educational process, 

Second. The intensity with which a sound affects the ear varies inversely as 
the square of the distance between the ear and the source of the sound; there- 
fore, to speak one-half as far from the child enables him to hear four times as 
well, and to speak at one-fourth of the distance causes him to hear sixteen times 
as well. To put it in another way, a child who is sixteen times as deaf as a per- 
son who can hear natural conversation at a distance of 1 foot can hear that con- 
versation at a distance of 3 inches, or he can be one hundred and forty-four times 
as deaf and yet hear at a distance of 1 inch. Since loudness varies directly as 
the amplitude of the vibrations, if at the same time that the distance is reduced 
from 1 foot to 1 inch the sound is made twice as loud, the child may be two 
hundred and eighty-eight times as deaf and yet hear the sounds well enough to 
learn to interpret their meaning. 

This explains the fact that so many children who possess enough residual 
hearing to respond satisfactorily to auricular education are yet too deaf to have 
made any use of their hearing under ordinary conditions. The ordinary dis- 
tances of the sounds of daily speech from the hearing organ is so great under 
normal conditions that even a comparatively slight impairment of hearing in a 
child prevents the proper development of the brain centers connected with the 
ear. 

The effect of the educational auricular*exercises is usually to increase some- 
what the actual power of sound perception, but this is not the principal value 
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of the exercises. Any considerable increase in actual hearing power is unlikely, 
if surgical and medical efforts have been unavailing. The pupil soon seems te 
hear better, but careful examination will show that this is due to an increased 
ability to interpret sounds and an accompanying increase in attention to them, 
which is a natural consequence of greater comprehension of their meaning and 
not to any important improvement in hearing power. 

The properly functioning ear receives sound vibrations and transmits those 
impressions to the brain. These impressions arriving at the brain coincidently 
with the presence of an idea in the mind, the association is made between the 
sound and the idea and that sound or group of sounds becomes a word. If this 
occurs often enough, a permanent record is made upon the brain, and we say 
we remember the word. 

The process must be the same with the partially deaf child. We must get 
sound impressions to his brain at the same time we awaken in his mind the 
idea for which they stand. In order to do this we avail ourselves of the laws 
of sound as previously outlined. We determine by experiment how near our 
lips must be to his ear and how loudly we must speak in order that any sound 
impression may be conveyed to his brain. 

Then we must devise a series of exercises that will give the brain as nearly 
as possible the same training that it gets through the normal hearing of spoken 
words. Although in the ease of the child with normal hearing there is no 
effort first to present sounds that are most easily discriminated, it is best to do 
so in beginning the development of the brain through the channel of impaired 
hearing. We, therefore, choose for our first exercises sounds that, owing to 
their dissimilarity, are more readily distinguished from each other. If we are 
dealing with little children of from 4 to 8 years of age with a very small vo- 
cabulary, or no vocabulary at all, we begin by training them to distinguish 
between three or more sounds; such as the clapping of hands, ringing of a bell, 
a whistle and a shouted 4, a police rattle, ete. The simple recognition of the 
sound is varied by having them count the number of times the sound is made. 
If they are too young to have the numbers, they can be trained to hold up as 
many fingers as the times they hear the sound. This idea is sometimes hard 
for a little child to get, and in order to be sure that he knows what I am trying 
to have him do I may touch him of the shoulder, once, have him hold up one 
finger, then touch him twice and have him hold un two fingers, then three times, 
and repeat this in different order till he has grasped the connection between the 
number of fingers he holds up and the number of times he is touched, Then it 
is not hard to transfer the idea to the number of times he hears a sound. 

As soon as he has learned to recognize these different sounds, a beginning 
“an be made with spoken sounds that represent words. A good way to begin 
this with a little child is to place a toy trolley car, a toy sheep, and a toy 
boat on the table before him and say the words, car, sheep, boat, near his ear 
and as loudly as is necessary to enable him to perceive the sounds. In the 
case of a young child, who has not yet developed much power of attention, it 
may take a week or two to teach him to recognize with any certainty even 
three words of widely different sound. Once having accomplished this, the 
subsequent words will be learned more readily. He will always be interested 
in his own name, that of his brother and sister or playfellow, mamma, 
father, or mother, papa, (not papa and mamma), arm, eye, nose, 
mouth, run, fly, fall, ete. Very soon a beginning can be made with little 
sentences. Shut your eyes, Open the door, Shut the door, Shut the window, 
Open the window. In fact, from now on the process of teaching the child to 
hear—that is, to comprehend spoken language by means of the ear—follows 
much the same course as that of teaching him to read the lips. Both results 
are obtained by brain training, one through the sense of sight, the other 
through the sense of hearing. 

In the cases of older pupils having more understanding of language and 
greater power of concentrated and sustained attention, the early stages of the 
process can be passed through more rapidly. But it must not be overlooked 
that this work makes a severe demand upon the attention of the pupils and 
that they quickly weary. Ten minutes at a time is enough for some weeks. 
If circumstances permit, this can later be extended to 20, or even 30 minutes, 
but for a long time that should be the limit of our demands upon our pupils 
for sustained attention to the hearing exercises. 

When a considerable hearing vocabulary has been acquired by the pupil, it 
is usually an advantage to supply him with an acousticon, in order to extend 
the distance at which he can hear, and also to enablg him to use his ears and 
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his eyes simultaneously. Even a very slight ability to recognize sound is a 
tremendous help in lip reading when the brain has been trained to know the 
significance of the sounds. 

I sometimes find the acousticon of service in the very earliest stages, in 
order to get the child’s attention to the sounds. Once this has been accom- 
plished, it has been my experience that the final results are better if I use 
only the unaided voice until a considerable hearing vocabulary has been 
built up. Then I revert to the instrument, as I have said, to increase the 
range. 

In doing this work, it must be remembered that many repetitions of the 
same words, phrases, and sentences are required to insure a rapid, automatic 
response from the brain. You and I heard words many times before we com- 
prehended their meaning; we heard them very many more times before we 
uttered them ourselves. Therefore new words and sentences must not be 
introduced too rapidly and there must be very many repetitions. We are 
dealing with a brain somewhat less developed and alert, by reason of its 
having received thousands upon thousands less impressions owing to the lack 
of normal hearing, but the process by which we develop this somewhat inert 
brain is the same as that by which the normally developed brain is trained, 
and that is by transmitting to it the sound impressions that we wish associ- 
ated with a certain idea at the moment when that idea is present in the mind 
of the pupil. 

The order of procedure is: 

First. Awaken attention to sounds. 

Second. Show that certain sounds are always associated with certain ideas. 

Third. Build up a hearing vocabulary; first of words, then of short sentences 
and, finally, of continuous spoken language. 

Speak at the greatest distance from the ear and with the softest tone that 
is possible, and yet reach the brain. 

Dr. Hatt. While we rest for a moment the secretary has several 
announcements to make that were not on the program. The secre- 
tary will kindly make those announcements now. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. Rogers, chairman of the committee on: resolu- 
tions, desires that his committee shall meet in room 203, across the 
hall, this morning immediately after adjournment. 

Dr. Argo’s committee on the nomination of the section chairmen 
will also meet immediately after this session in one of the other 
rooms across the hall. 

We have received this morning a telegram from Supt. L. L. 
Wright, of the Michigan School; a letter from Mrs. Balis, of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf; and a letter from Mr. Richard O. 
Johnson, of the Indiana School, expressing deep regret at their 
inability to be here and extending hearty greetings to the con- 
vention. ; 

Dr. Hatt. Mr. Pach asks for a gathering of all the members of 
the convention at the school building at the main entrance at 1.30 
for a photograph, to be followed directly after that by a photograph 
of principals and superintendents of schools. 

I would like to say that the Fanwood Cadets will give an exhi- 
bition drill this evening at 7.15 on the playground of the school. 

Mr. Wheeler desires me to announce that luncheon will be served 
to-day and to-morrow at the school at the regular hours. 

Your attention is called to the pageant which will take place on 
the grounds of the institution at the foot of the reservoir at 8.30 
o’clock Tuesday evening. You are urged to come early so as to 
secure good seats. No admission will be charged. A band concert 
by the cadets will be given before the pageant, which is supposed 
to start at 8.30. This is a historical pageant, representing the his- 
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tory of the education of the deaf—the development of the education 

of the deaf in the various countries, including our own. 

The sale of the souvenir program which is in progress is simply 
{o assist the alumni association of the Hartford School. All money 
collected from the sale of the souvenir program goes to this alumni 
association. 

I will call your attention to the fact that this afternoon we have 
our business meeting. There is considerable business of importance 
to be done. We hope to meet at 2 o’clock. Only those who are 
members of the convention are entitled to take part in that business 
meeting. I am sorry to say that I feel that a good many of our 
friends here have not availed themselves of the ‘privilege of mem- 
bership. I am sure that that is simply a matter of forgetfulness 
on their part. We need your membership and you need what we 
‘an give you. ‘I believe that has been demonstrated in this meeting. 
Mr. Long, the treasurer, or Mr. Stevenson will be in the hall to 
receive dues and registration fees, at the desk. He will be at the 
school after luncheon. I earnestly urge all teachers of the deaf to 
join the convention if they have not already done so, or to make 
up any dues that may be behind, so ths ut by 2 o’clock all of you who 
wish to will be privileged to take part in the business meeting. 

Mr. Auserr H: Watxer. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether 
this is an opportune time or not, but I desire to offer to this con- 
vention a een: I am aware of the fact that a committee on 
resolutions is generally appointed to take charge of all resolutions 
presented to this convention; but feeling that the resolution that I 
desire to present is a very important one, and one that should come 
before this body for discussion, and feeling that, what I ask is 
that you, the president, do not consider me out of order. 

Dr. Haut. You are in order, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Waker (reading) : 

Whereas the name of “ asylum” connected with any school for the deaf, or 
environment thereof, is objectionable to the deaf of the country and to their 
friends; and 

Whereas the American School for the Deaf faces a beautiful avenue with the 
above undesirable nomenclature, named in honor of the school, which was 
formerly called the American Asylum of the Deaf, this name, no doubt, 
being selected on account of necessary conditions which surrounded the 
founding of this the first school for the deaf in America: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the president of this 

convention to present the facts herein mentioned to the proper city authorities 

of Hartford and pray that the name of the avenue be changed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, not presuming, this convention would suggest as a most 
desirable name that of Gallaudet Avenue—this to commemorate and to per- 
petuate the name of the man who first made the education of the deaf possible 
in America, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet; and be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the board of 
trustees of the American School for the Deaf and to the mayor of the city of 
Hartford. 


I would like to say further, Mr. President, that if these resolu- 
tions pass I would suggest. that this committee be appointed, to con- 
sist of five of the most. prominent deaf men in our country. 

Dr. Hatt. You have heard the motion; are you ready for the 
question? * 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. .I second the motion. 
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Dr. Hau. It has been moved and seconded that this resolution 
be passed. All those in favor of the motion will please raise the 
right hand. 

(A rising vote was called for, and the convention rose.) 

Are there any opposed to this motion? It is unanimously adopted. 
The chair will designate on that committee Dr. Patterson, Dr. Fox. 
Dr. Long, Dr. Cloud, and Dr. Hasenstab. 

Mr. Drices. I have one other announcement. This afternoon at 
half past 3 you are invited by friends of the American School for the 
Deaf to take an automobile ride around the city. The automobiles 
will be in front of the high school here, I understand, at 3.30. It is 
suggested that those who have already seen the city keep in the 
background and let the others have the first chance to ride. 

Miss THoMAson (presiding). It was originally intended to have 
a discussion following each paper, but we ‘have run over our time, 
so we will omit all discussions until the end of the next paper, the 
third and last. 

I regret very much to have to announce that this paper by Dr. 
Harold Hays can not be delivered by him in person, as he is unable 
to be here. He notified me some time ago that he was in active 
service with the United States Army, and he thought very prob- 
ably he would be ordered to camp at the time this convention would 
be in session, and it turned out as he expected. In his able substi- 
tute who will read his paper we welcome to the platform one of our 
most distinguished educators of the deaf, Dr. Yale. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEARING IN CHILDREN. 


By Harorp Hays, M. D., F. A. C. S., assistant surgeon in ear diseases, New 
York Eve and Ear Infirmary; president of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. ; 


In former times the “running ear” was passed by and considered a usual 
aftermath of any disease of childhood. Parents were more concerned with the 
soiled pillowcase than with the “soiled” ear. The ear was allowed to run and 
keep on running until a kind Providence stepped in and called a halt. If the 
ear discharged for months or years, an attempt was made to keep it clean, 
if it had a foul odor. Otherwise, nothing was done. Oftentimes, deafness on 
one side was noticeable, but the parents were willing to split fifty-fifty with the 
Lord until nature took it into her head later on to impair the hearing in the 
other ear. This running often caused trouble subsequently, although the par- 
ents did not know that chronic mastoiditis, brain abscess, or meningitis was 
due to the neglect of the little running ear. 

To-day things are different, but the attention given to the ears of children 
is far from what it should be. The mother knows enough to fear mastoiditis, 
and realizes that a running ear should not run forever. She washes out the 
ear, sees that no acute symptoms arise, but until the hearing is markedly 
diminished, she pays no attention to it. This is not entirely the fault of the 
parent; for the family physician, who is seldom in a position to examine ears 
carefully, veils his ignorance with a knowing smile and lets matters run on. 
If such a physician could see the evil results of his lack of definite and scien- 
tific ana he probably would attempt to learn more about the after results 
of neglected ears. When one of his own children suffers as a result of such 
neglect, he becomes more careful with other children. 

However, perhaps the worst neglect of children’s ears is in those cases 
where there is no discharge. For ordinary purposes the child may hear, 
so that it is only when he is inattentive at home or in school that one begins 
to ‘suspect that something is wrong. Sometimes the deafness begins in infancy 
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or early childhood and is not recognized until the condition has an opportunity 
to progress almost beyond relief. This condition is particularly aggravated if 
the child has repeated colds in the head. 


DYNAMICS OF DEAFNESS. 


In order to thoroughly understand why so many children |use their hearing 
without the loss being noticable one must understand the underlying anatomy 
and physiology of the ear. The ear is constructed so that all sound waves are 
condensed in the lobule, or outer ear. The sound then goes through the ear 
canal and impinges upon the drum. The middle ear, made up of drum and 
ossicles or small bones behind, is concerned entirely in the transmission of 
sound waves. It has no other function. If this mechanism of the drum and 
ossicles is once deranged it is impossible for sound to be properly transmitted. 
Even when the entire middle ear mechanism is destroyed one can hear, but it 
is necessary for more nerve energy to be used to interpret sound waves. It is 
u well-known fact that nine-tenths of normal hearing can be defective and yet 
a person hears ordinary conversation well enough. That is the reason why it is 
particularly difficult to correct long-standing defects, the ear specialist seldom 
seeing the case until permanent adhesions hold the ossicles in an altered posi- 
tion. 

: CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


Heredity.—Personally, I do not believe in deafness being hereditary, but 
there is no doubt that there is a marked hereditary predisp»sition on the part 
of some children to diseases of the nose, throat, and ear. These children must 
be particularly careful; for as soon as their physical condition is the least 
bit below par, they immediately begin to get into trouble with these parts. 
Kither the Eustachian tube is too large, with the result that they are con- 
stantly blowing their noses into their ears, or else from repeated colds in the head 
the tube becomes inflamed and the air pressure in the middle ear is diminished. 

The réle of the Eustachian tube.—In order to have the middle ear mecha- 
nism held in “ physiological equilibrium,” it is necessary that the atmospheric 
pressure behind the drum and in front of it be the same. Air reaches the 
outer side of the drum through the ear canal; it reaches the inner surface of 
the drum through the Eustachian tube, and in this way only. With every act 
of swallowing, air is drawn into the middle ear through the Eustachian tube, 
which closes until the next act of swallowing. If the tube becomes inflamed 
as the result of a cold or from other causes, it is impossible for the middle 
ear to receive the proper amount of air. Either the air coming in is blown in 
under pressure and can not gradually escape, or the small amount of air in 
the middle ear is absorbed until there is a negative pressure. The result of 
this is that the drum sinks in, the ossicles are thrown out of alignment, and 
diminution in hearing takes place. When one has a cold he frequently com- 
plains of stuffy ears—-that is, the Eustachian tubes are inflamed and closed. 
If the ear is inflated, for the time being the hearing improves, and when the 
cold passes the tubes open up and the hearing may return to normal. When 
we come to speak of predisposing causes of deafness, particularly troubles in 
the nose and throat, we shall see that the reason they are responsible for 
deafness is not because they cause direct trouble to the ear, but because they 
affect the Eustachian tube, thereby altering the air pressure in the middle ear. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 


Tonsils and adenoids.—In numerous papers in the past few years I have 
emphasized the fact that chronic ear troubles will be proportionately lessened, 
now that the public understands the vast amount of disease caused by these 
structures. Tonsils and adenoids, singly or together, are greatly responsible for 
a prolongation of inflammatory conditions in the nose and throat, and therefore 
“ause a stenosis of the Eustachian tube. 

One is often asked whether these organs have any function. My usual reply 
is that tonsils are probably of a great deal of value in infancy and early 
childhood. On account of their location and structure they tend to prevent 
bacteria from entering the system. However, they do so much work during 
these early years that they themselves become absolutely useless. Not every 
tonsil in a child should be removed. One must look for troubles caused by 
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them, such as frequent attacks of tonsillitis, enlarged glands of the neck, rheu- 
matism, chronic bronchitis, acute or chronic ear troubles, ete. If any of these 
conditions is associated with diseased tonsils, be they large or small, they should 
be removed. Tonsils not only cause ear troubles because of their diseased con- 
dition, but also by the pressure that they exert on the Eustachian tubes. 

Adenoids are masses of tissue, glandular in character, situated in the naso- 
pharynx. They are adventitious growths and never of any use. The adenoid 
may be of sufficient size to obstruct nasal breathing entirely or it may be so 
small as to make little difference in breathing and yet cause ear trouble. I 
have repeatedly stated that the size of the adenoid is of little importance in 
comparison to its location, especially as far as the ears are concerned, for, again, 
one must realize that the ear trouble is caused mainly by the interference with 
the action of the tubal muscles. A small amount of adenoid tissue in the 
Fossa of Rosenmuller (the space behind the Eustachian tube), a growth that 
can be broken down with the finger, may cause more trouble than a large. 
organized growth hanging from the vault of the pharynx. 

The best evidence one has as to the harmfulness of these structures to the 
ears can be deduced from noting the improvement in the ear condition after 
the growth is removed. Many a suppurating ear can be cleared up in this way, 
and many a case of beginning progressive deafness is stopped by a timely 
operation on the throat. The removal of tonsils and adenoids has become such 
an important matter that I am glad to say that we are getting the cordial 
cooperation of teachers and parents. 

A properly performed tonsil and adenoid operation seldom does any harm. 
There is the usuul danger incident to any operation. But in well-regulated 
hospitals the death rate is almost nil.- However, a poorly performed operation 
will never give the result desired. These operations should be performed in 
hospitals, under ether anesthesia. The child ought to remain in the hospital 
for at least 24 hours and every precaution taken to insure a good result. 

Chronic suppuration of the nose.—‘‘ Running noses ” in children are frequently 
due to tonsils and adenoids, but they may be due to diseased conditions in the 
nose itself. It is surprising to note how often such a nasal condition is 
neglected. The parent should be made to appreciate that a running ear is the 
result of frequent colds and “ snuffles,” and that it is impossible to correct the 
ear condition until the nasal trouble is cured. Children have a habit of blowing 
their noses into their ears so that much of the discharge from the ear is due 
to the mucus that is drawn up or blown into the ear. One can readily under- 
stand how such an occurrence takes place, for the Eustachian tube is now a 
eapillary tube with a lower opening back of the nose and an upper opening in 
the eardrum. The mucus is drawn up into the ear by capillary attraction. 
Once the nasal or throat condition is attended to, and the amount of mucus 
lessened, the ear will stay dry and the perforation in the drum close. If the 
opening in the drum heals over, no more secretion from the throat is drawn 
into the ear, and the process is arrested. One should then test the hearing. 
If it is below normal, corrective treatment should be used at once. 

Contagious diseases.—The majority of contagious diseases of childhood have 
inflammatory conditions of the nose and throat associated with them. Measles 
is ushered in with a (prodromal) cold in the head and bronchitis; scarlet 
fever has an acute “streptoccocus throat;” diphtheria was at one time con- 
sidered a throat disease, because the focal membrane could be seen in the 
tonsil or pharyngeal wall. Ear affections secondary to these contagions are 
caused by direct extension of the infection to the ears. The ear symptoms are 
usually acute, resulting in an acute suppuration, which, if attended to in time 
by a proper incision in the drum, will eventually clear up without doing any 
permanent harm. Ear infections associated with measles and scarlet fever 
result in definite harm in 90 per cent of cases. In the other 10 per cent of 
eases the ear infection travels to the mastoid, or else definite changes take 
place in the: middle ear which result in permanent derangement of the hearing 
mechanism. It is a sad commentary on our ability to take care of contagions 
properly, to have patients constantly stating that their deafness began during 
an attack of scarlet fever, and that nothing was done to relieve it at that time. 
I realize as well as anyone that the severe condition of the patient during the 
acute illness makes it almost impossible to do more than keep the patient alive, 
but during convalescence, and after the patient is up and about, it is imperative 
to examine the ears daily and administer suitable treatment. If the ears are 
discharging, some attention is usually paid to them. But deafness after scarlet 
fever occurs mainly in ears in which the discharge has ceased. Hearing tests 
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should be made, and every effort exerted to massage the drums and essicles, 
until the hearing tests show that the auditory faculty has improved. Often- 
times such patients have to be kept under observation for years. 

In other contagious or infectious diseases, such as meningitis or infantile 
paralysis, deafness occurs suddenly and is permanent. Nothing can be done, 
for in these cases the auditory nerve is affected. 

Preservation of hearing after acute mastoiditis—The word “ mastoiditis ” is 
almost as well known to-day as the word “ appendicitis.” This is due to the 
earlier recognition of the disease than formerly. Patients often say to me, 
“What becomes of all the patients who had mastoiditis before it was recog- 
nized?” Many of them got well, but a great many died of meningitis, brain 
abscess, or general septicemia. Many of those that got well, did so with per- 
manent impairment of the ear and deafness. 

Mastoiditis in children may occur at any age. Cases in children only a 
month or two old are not uncommon. Fortunately, the cortex (covering) of the 
mastoid is very thin in early life, and perforations take place through the 
cortex before the process extends to deeper and more vital parts. The chief 
concern in many of these cases is the preservation of hearing. During the 
acute stage of the infection one is on the lookout for various signs which 
would indicate the necessity for operative interference. But it is in the sub- 
acute or latent stage, that one is often in a quandary. Such little patients 
have no pain, no temperature, no tenderness over the mastoid—in fact, no 
acute symptoms. But the ear continues to discharge and the hearing is 
markedly diminished. One realizes that the mastoid is involved, for the amount 
of discharge is more than could possibly come from such a small cavity as the 
middle ear. What should one do in such cases? 

Every conscientious physician desires to withhold operative interference as 
long as conservatism is consistent with reason. In cases of mastoiditis, opera- 
tion is advised for one of two reasons—either to relieve the, acute symptoms, and 
cure the condition, or else to prevent permanent deafness. In the former case 
operation is imperative, in the latter an operation should be considered a con- 
servative measure. In these latter cases, one realizes that the discharge will 
not cease unless something radical is done, that the broken-down cells in the 
mastoid cavity can not be taken care of unless an operation is performed. If 
the hearing is measured frequently and found to be much diminished, or getting 
worse day after day. there is always the feeling that this deafness will be per- 
manent unless something is done. The mastoid operation then becomes a con- 
servative operation. I believe that .many children, with ears discharging for 
six weeks to as many months, have a chronic mastoiditis, and should be oper- 
ated upon to conserve the hearing. During the past few years I have per- 
formed mastoid operations on a number of children who have had no symptoms 
other than a discharging ear, with deafness. In every instance, the operation 

yas simple, the recovery uneventful, and the child’s hearing was restored to 
normal. I am anxious to impress upon you that mastoiditis is not always an 
acute condition, and that when an operation on the mastoid is performed by a 
competent aurist, there is very little cause for worry. 

In order to preserve the hearing in children, certain duties fall upon the 


. family physician, the parents, and the teacher. Any neglect by those who are 


directly responsible for the welfare of the child is most reprehensible. 

Every doctor should know how to examine a child’s ear properly. Electric 
otoscopes with dry-cell batteries in the handles are on the market. The direct 
illumination makes it possible for anyone to see an ear drum. The normal 
drum should be thoroughly studied. An examination of the ears should be 
made in every instance where a child runs a high temperature without any 
particular reason. If there are signs of inflammation or if the drum bulges, 
indicating fluid behind it, the doctor should know how to incise the drum prop- 
erly. If a competent aurist is near, so much the better for the child. The 
general practitioner should also know how to remove cerumen, to recognize the 
existence of tonsils and adenoids and remove them properly, to be able to make 
the simpler hearing tests, to diagnose mastoiditis. Even if he is not capable 
of giving the parents the proper advice as to what should be done or to whom 
to go for proper. treatment, he should be alive to the seriousness of the condi- 
tion. What I object to mainly is the endrmous amount of lassitude and moral 
inertia—that “don’t care” attitude toward an ailment which later on in life 
may handicap the child to a greater extent than is generally recognized. 

‘It is hard to realize that the average parent feels so little concern about the 
eare of his child, or at least pays so little attention as to whether the child 
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hears or not, that a great many children become deaf later on in life mainly 
from the parents’ neglect. I do not wish you to feel that I do not understand 
that the majority of parents are most anxious about the welfare of their chil- 
dren, but the parents themselves have not been educated to the stage where 
they understand how much the hearing of their child is impaired. When any 
trouble with the ears arises, whether a discharge from the ear takes place, 
whenever a child has frequent colds, whenever a child appears to be dull and 
listless, a thorough examination of the ear should be made, and-if any trouble 
is found present there it should be corrected as soon as possible. In the major- 
ity of instances children do not care to go to physicians, and it takes a great 
deal of moral persuasion on the part of the parents to make them endure the 
disagreeable treatments. However, these treatments are most necessary. On 
the contrary, I find that many parents who appreciate that their children are 
hard of hearing, and that they are actually growing deaf or are deaf, are 
willing to do anything to improve the condition. In these instances often very 
little can be done. Such children should be put in certain schools, but should 
never be placed in a position where they are completely away from home sur- 
roundings. I do not believe in the entire segregation of deaf children. It is 
a great deal better to let these children go to day schools for the deaf and have 
them at home for at least part of the time. Such children should be given the 
greater advantage of a love and comfort. The mcther particularly can help 
the child a great deal, for she can show him the great patience which is so 
necessary in the teac hing of these children. When ordinarily teachers fail, 
mothers can win out. 

I am content if I make you understand that the place for ‘he deaf child is 
in the home with hearing children, doing what hearing children do, playing 
their little games, and using every effort to overcome their handicap. 

Miss Tuomason. There are a few moments left for the discussion— 
not of Dr. Hays’s paper, of course, but a few moments for the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Wright’s paper. He is here and I am sure will be 
glad to answer any questions that may be asked. We will devote a 
few minutes to that and then pass on to one or two very important 
questions that have been sent in to the question box. They are live 
questions and are worthy of a few moments’ discussion. 

Mr. Bsortrr. I don’t propose to take up any of the convention’s 
time, but I should like to lead the discussion to the subject of feeble- 
minded children as touched upon in the preceding paper. I don’t 
think there is any educator of the deaf who would want to include 
feeble-minded children in his school. But the great problem, and 
the difficult problem, is to establish a border line. Who is ulti- 
mately to decide whether or not the child is feeble-minded and deaf 
or merely deaf with retarded dev elopment? In the case of the New 
York institution we have a class varying in number from four to 
eight pupils which might justly be called a “border-line” class. It 
has taken as long as three years in some cases to teach some of those 
children practically anything at all. In one of these extreme cases 
after 12 years the child was permitted to graduate from our school— 
or was given a 12 year’s diploma—and is now making $18 a week as 
a carpenter. Remember, it took three years before the teacher was 
satisfied that the child had accomplished anything. Now, I am abso- 
lutely certain that if that child had been examined by the director of 
a feeble-minded institution it would have been put into an asylum, 
and the result of three years’ association with feeble-minded children 
would have produced a hopeless case of feeble-mindedness. 

We also have another illustration of a boy who remained in the 
institution nine years, took almost as long a time before making any 
progress at all, and is now earning a living wage. He has come to 
Hartford to attend this celebration at his own expense and volition. 
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I am sure there are members here who have done experimental 
work with similar deaf children, and I should be very glad indeed to 
have this subject a little further elaborated upon. 

Dr. Swirt, of Boston. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say one word 
about this problem of feeble-mindedness. The “ border-line” cases 
probably can never be quickly and surely diagnosed, even by an ex- 
pert, and that is a very important thing to know—that even the 
experts in mental diagnosis, men who have spent years in the study 
of the feeble-minded, have difficulty in diagnosing the border-line 
vases. Sometimes it takes weeks or months, or, in the younger chil- 
dren, years of study before that can be absolutely determined. So 
that where the problem of the border-line feeble-minded case comes 
up in the deaf institution it must not be looked upon as a case that 
anybody can surely diagnose very quickly. These are cases for long 
study, and they are cases for the expert. They are surely not cases 
for the psychologist. 

We have to-day a growing group of psychologists who make the 
Binet test, and from these Binet tests they diagnose feeble-minded- 
ness. There are a great many things that cause retardation, that 
will show two, three, and even four years of school retardation, that 
these psychologists diagnose as feeble-mindedness. There is a medi- 
cal problem. There is where the psychologist has no right to come 
in and pose as an expert diagnostician. The function of the psy- 
chologist and the place where he should stop is just before he makes 
the diagnosis. He has a right to tabulate his experimental psy- 
chological data and say, “ Retardation, one year, two years, five 
years”; and that is where he should stop. If he does that he is 
safe, but if he steps over that line and makes his diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness on two, three, or four years’ retardation, he often runs 
up against these other cases where the retardation is due to other 
vauses, and that often is lack of hearing. 

Miss THomason. Are there any further questions or remarks? 

Dr. Rosert W. Hitz. I am so greatly interested in the subject of 
the feeble-minded child that I can not refrain from indorsing what 
Dr. Swift has said. Unhappy is the future of the child left to the 
tender mercies of modern faddists who find in retardation a reason 
for condemnation to the custody of a jail or asylum for life. Many 
investigators who base their determination of a child’s mentality 
upon the Binet-Simon tests are going about the country and it is 
wise to caution the public against them. This is especially neces- 
sary when they presume to take up the problem of the child who, 
in addition to other conditions, is deprived of the sense of hearing. 
If it is difficult for many hearing children to hold their place with 
others of the same age under ordinary conditions, how much more 
difficult it must be for a deaf child to show all his possibilities at 
the early age the Binet-Simon tests are usually relied upon by these 
faddists. In the institutions for children, if dependence is alone 
upon the Binet tests or the Performance tests, or even upon much 
of the other material now used by psychologists for the determina- 
tion of mental ability, there are certain to be very grave mistakes 
made. 

‘ The first essential in the determination of the mental ability of a 
child is a thorough physical examination; a chart of the child is 
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necessary so that we may understand how all the physical powers 
and bodily functions correlate. With such a chart, carefully pre- 
pared, as a conditioning basis, special tests may be used suited to 
the child. When we have gone forward with the testing sufficiently, 
and have allowed for the various things which have hindered the 
child’s progress, it will be possible to determine whether or not there 
is mental deficiency, and then, and not until all the factors have been 
considered, should a child be declared feeble-minded. 

Many children have been sent to the schools for the deaf just 
because of an uncertainty as to their mental condition. Such chil- 
dren have, usually, been patiently tried in the schools, and the State 
has spent for this test of each child $1,000 or more. The school has 
been willing to give these pupils an opportunity, and have thus, in 
a practical way, ‘tested out their ability. The money was well spent, 
for had it not been spent for a prolonged test there would have been 
life-long uncertainty as to the natural endowments of the children 
who, under other circumstances, would have been lost to society. If, 
as has happened in many cases in the schools, careful observation, 
sometimes extended over years, has made it necessary to decide that 
a child is destitute of the mental power necessary for a place in 
the ordinary activities of life, the State can step in without any 
uncertainty as to the mentality of the child, and say, “The Com- 
monwealth will provide for and safeguard him; the State will pro- 
tect society against any antisocial impulses that may originate in 
his defective mind, and it will place him in a custodial institution 
where he can live out his years in happiness.” 

Dr. Hatx. Mr. Chairman, I don’t wish to take too much time 
this morning, but I do feel that I wish to say a word of appreciation 
in connection with Dr. Wright’s paper on the problem of the hard 
of hearing child. I wish that every public-school teacher could 
read that paper. And in that connection, I would like to say a word 
or two about some recy ee es which we have had in Washington. 
I can not help but feel, I am sorry to say, that the teacher in the 
school for the hearing sometimes gives up too soon with the hard 
of hearing child. That has been our experience, and that the teacher 
wants to turn the child over to the special school for the deaf 

I will cite just two instances. These children we were asked to 
take in our school. We investigated. One child was a boy. The 
hearing in one ear was very good. The hearing in the other ear was 
gone. That boy didn’t belong with us. He didn’t belong with 
any school for the deaf. He belonged to the public schools, “and if 
he were properly looked after, and given a seat near the teacher, 
there is no question but that that boy could go on with his educa- 
tion in the public schools and stay where he ought to be for some 
time, making his regular grades as he had been doing. He was not 
at alla subject for our school, yet we were sent for and asked to take 
him. 

The other case was the case of a boy whose hearing was very poor, 
it is true, but a physical examination showed that the boy was suf- 
fering from very large adenoid growths. The history of his brother 
showed the same thing exactly. This boy had been operated upon 
after his hearing had partially gone; the adenoid growths had been 
removed and his hearing had been restored and he had gone on in the 
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public schools. And yet we were asked to take the second boy, who 
was in exactly the same condition, into our school. Instead of that 
we advised medical treatment, the removal of those growths, with 
the hope that that boy’s hearing would be very much improved, and 
that he could go on in the publie school. 

I feel that Dr. Wr ight’s paper ought to be put in the hands of every 
public school-teac her in the countr y: 

Dr. Carorine KE. Yair. I want to speak on the other side, because, 
in my opinion, there are a great many boys and girls with slight 
deafness that are kept in the public schools way beyond the time 
when they ought to have the help of special teachers. My own ex- 
perience ‘would indicate that these were more frequent than the 
vases Which Dr. Hall has mentioned. We had a girl this year in our 
school who was, I think, 15, who had been kept in the public schools 
because she had some hearing, “and she was going to learn to talk,” 
but at 15 she didn’t talk, and had only a few separ: nate bi (oli ape 
cally no sentences. It seems to me that what we need is to urge 
careful examination of these doubtful cases. I grant that Dr. Hall 
is right about some of them, but some of them should certainly enter 
our special schools. 

Dr. Hari. Just one moment. I agree most heartily with Dr. 
¥ale that what is needed is not a very slight examination by a teacher 
who does not know what we can do, who does not feel that she can 
do very much, or an examination by a school nurse, possibly—one of 
these cases that I speak of came from the schoo] nurse—but an ex- 
amination by a competent physician who really knows. Then I 
think we will get the right cases and the public school will keep the 
right cases. 

“Mr. Jones, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I don’t wish to get between 
Drs. Hall and Yale, but to go back to the question of feeble-minded- 
ness. Whoever assumes the responsibility of declaring in the early 
years of a deaf child’s life that it is feeble-minded has assumed a 
very great responsibility. We all must pass upon that question 
sooner or later when we are witness, advocate, jury, and judge,. and 
we should be very careful. I have seen children relegated to the 
class of feeble-minded who afterwards came to the front and be- 

same leaders in their work. I recall a girl who entered school 13 
years ago who had — oe from another school-as feeble- 
minded. She was a year older when she came to us, and I well 

remember that I still thought she was more or less feeble-minded. I 
approved, in my own heart, the judgment of the former superintend- 
ent, but gave the girl.a chance. a found her place and developed 

‘apidly, ‘made her promotion year after year, and became a leader 
of the girls. Last January she was called home because of the death 
of her mother and became the housekeeper for her father. 

A boy also was considered feeble-minded by his teachers, and they 
insisted that he be sent home. Teachers often do that when they 
don’t have to bear the final responsibility of sending the child home 
and of meeting the parents. This boy, after two or three years, got 
started in school, made his promotions, and was graduated from the 
high school. He is one of the best read people that I know of to- day. 
He doesn’t read the Columbus newspapers exclusively, but he buys 
the New York World, the Chicago Tribune, and papers of that kind. 
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Another girl came from a feeble-minded school. I thought at first 
she was feeble-minded, but: gave her the benefit of the doubt, as we 
always do. She soon began to develop, and is making her promotions 
now year by year. She was one of the leaders in the pageant that 
was given on our lawn a few weeks ago. 

I read the American Statesmen series as they come out. I have been 
reading them for many years. The last issue is the life of Grant. I 
brought the book with me and was reading it last evening. It is a 
very interesting book. Grant made a failure all along the line until 
he found his place. He was a failure in business; he was disinter- 
ested in the Army; he was “sore” with the work he had to do in 
California as a soldier, and resigned from the Army. He even went 
to drinking, the record said, because of his despair—from which 
we are all glad that he later recovered. And even after the Civil 
War began, he was uncertain and doubtful of himself. His friends 
were doubtful of him; his father was doubtful of him. He was pro- 
nounced a failure. By and by Grant and his work met, and you 
know the rest of the story. 

We can just make many mistakes by yielding to the plea of the 
teacher who thinks she has reached the exact conclusion because her 
task is hard and difficult. We should be more patient; we should 
give the child the benefit of the doubt; we should make the proper 
classification and try different things. If the child fails in one thing, 
it may succeed in the other. And when the child and its place meet 
and they love each other and find themselves at home with each other, 
i; may develop far beyond what anyone could have expected. 

The Simon Binet test, which is going all over this country now, 
is not at all reliable. Neither is the specialist who is behind that 
kind of a test at all reliable in his judgment, as good as his intentions 
may be. He is honest, specially educated, and he thinks he knows, 
but he hasn’t had the experience. The person who knows is the one 
who has been on the work with interest and care and conscientious 
effort for a number of years. ° 

Let us be more patient, I appeal to you; let us be longer in suffering, 
hoping that we may place the child finally where he really can show 
what is in him. 

Miss Tuomason, Our time is up. The meeting is adjourned. 

Dr. Hatz. The chairman of the auricular section has been kind 
enough to let us devote a part of the morning to a slight change in 
the program. To-morrow morning’s program provides for an exhibi- 
tion by Mr. Fearon, of the Halifax School, of a deaf and blind boy, 
Charlie Crane. Mr. Fearon has brought the teacher and the boy, 
and he finds that it will be very much more convenient for them to 
leave to-morrow by the boat for home, so he will give the demon- 
stration with the boy now. 


ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES FEARON, PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentleman: I have not come here to teach; 
I have come here to learn. I have come to your larger experience, 
to draw upon it and to learn something that will enable us in Halifax 
to teach this boy a little better than we have been doing. 

I will just read a few extracts here which will give you some idea 
of who this boy is and what he is and how he became deaf and blind: 
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CHARLIE CRANE. 


Charles Allen Crane was born in Vancouver, British Columbia, on April 10, 
1906. When he was 9 months old he lost both sight and hearing through spinal 


meningitis. He was admitted to the 
School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, on May 10, 1916, when he was a 
little over 10 years of age. He is one of 
a family of eight, four boys and four 
girls, and his parents are healthy, intel- 
ligent, and well-educated people. The 
first official notice I had of the boy was 
through Dr. Alexander Robinson, super- 
intendent of education for British Co- 
lumbia, who wrote to ask on what terms 
he might be admitted to this school, and 
gave me at the same time the address of 
his parents. A copy of our annual re- 
port, on the back of which was the man- 
ual alphabet, was sent to the parents, 
and Mrs. Crane immediately taught her- 


‘self to spell on the fingers, and when 


Charlie arrived here we found that he 
had learnt the names of many objects, 
but had, strictly speaking, no language. 

Charlie is a bright, handsome boy, big 
and strong for his age, and full of vital- 
ity. He has a keen sense of humor, is 
most inquisitive, and as happy as the 
day is long. If he suspects you are fool- 
ing him, up like a ‘flash goes his hand to 
your throat to find out whether or not 
you are laughing. At the time of writ- 
ing he has been at this school six months, 
and it is safe to say that he has a larger 
vocabulary than the average deaf child 
after five years’ instruction. He has a 
most retentive memory, and seldom re- 
quires a word, no matter how uncom- 
mon, to be spelled to him a second time. 
Two or three months ago, as a memory 
test, I spelled on his fingers twice the 
French sentence, containing for him at 
least a most unusual order and combina- 
tion of letters, “ Qu’est-ce que c’est que 
cela.” He repeated the sentence correctly 
then and again several days afterwards, 
He had been about five weeks here when 
the school closed for the summer, and 
one day in the holidays his teacher was 
surprised to see him spelling to himself 
the names of pupils. She watched him 
carefully and found that he only omitted 
7 out of the 97 pupils in attendance. 

In some respects, though 10 years of 
age, Charlie is still a baby, while in 
other ways he is a little philosopher. 
Heaven is very real and near to him, 
and on more than one occasion he has 
requested his teacher to lift him up so 
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CHARLIE CRANE. 


that he might touch it. One morning recently he heard of the death of a 


schoolmate, which affected him. greatly. 


minute or two, he spelled “ Harry is dead. 


” 


God is a spirit. God is in me. 


Sitting still and thoughtful for a 
He is in Heaven. I have a spirit. 


One evening lately, kneeling at his bedside, he 


repeated his usual little prayer and, being evidently particularly pious on the 


occasion, he added, ‘‘ The maple leaf forever.” 
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Geography, if I may so call it, has a fascination for him, and he seems to 
be endeavoring to make a world for himself by finding out from all who come 
in touch with him the names of countries and what the people are called who 
inhabit them. He has wormed out the names of numbers of streets in London, 
Paris, New York, Washington, ‘Vancouver, and in other cities. The other day 
he asked his teacher the names of the streets in Heaven, and she, being an 
ordinary mundane person like ourselves, confessed she did not know, which 
eaused her to fall far in his estimation. Her account of the daily routine 
duties of an angel and of the composition of the sun was equally unsatisfac- 
tory to him. 

It is difficult to approximate this boy’s present attainments, as everyone in 
the school—teachers, pupils, and other officers—has contributed more or less to 
his instruction. The natural method has been followed and the teachers have 
been asked to try to forget that he is deaf and blind and to spell into his hands 
as far as possible what they or the mother would address to his ear were he a 
normal child. In this natural manner he must have acquired in the six 
months he has been here a vocabulary of at least 2,000 words, as well as 
endless question forms, which he thoroughly understands and uses. He has 
fearned all the sounds and their combinations with the exception of dzh (j), 
which he pronounces yet as dz. His voice is pleasant and the sounds b. d, g, 1, 
r, S, and z, so difficult to the ordinary deaf child, are very pure and distinct. 
Though writing slowly, he writes very correctly on both the typewriter and 
braille slate. This morning he came into the office and spelled, “I want to 
telephone Mrs. B,” who is:one of his friends in the city. I thought at first he 
wished me to telephone for him, but no, he wished to telephone for himself. 
I called up Mrs. B, and Charlie, in a clear, distinct voice. said, ‘ Please 
cgme to see me.” Each word was perfectly intelligible to her. I, of course, 
took her reply, which was an invitation for him to visit her. On getting the 
message he insisted on telephoning an acceptance, and of his own initiative, he 
said slowly but most distinctly, “I will go to see you to-morrow afternoon.” He 
has accomplished all this in the short space of six months by the sense of touch 
alone, a sense which, I think, is not being used nearly as much as it might be 
in the oral instruction of the deaf. 

From my observation of this boy, as well as of Jean Veinot, another pupil 
here who is similarty afflicted, it would seem that, as far as the acquisition 
comprehension, and use of language are concerned, it is an advantage for a 
deaf child to be also blind. It is the ideal condition for cutting out signs and 
for compelling the child to depend entirely on verbal language. The marvelous 
progress that this boy and girl have made by the natural method and the 
pleasure it has been to them serve to convince me more strongly than ever 
that the teaching of language for the sake of language has been the bane of 
the education of the deaf child, and too often of the hearing. Many teachers 
seem to think they niust teach language first in order that by its means the child 
may acquire information later. The food of the brain is not language, but 
ideas, and new, interesting ideas, suitable to the child’s age and experience. 
Language must be taught from the first in living association with these if the 
mental development of the child is to be normal and natural. Give a child 
nuts, with good, sweet-kernels, and he will go on cracking them unceasingly, but 
give him empty shells and see how soon he will tire. Such is language unas- 
sociated with new and interesting information. Our children are crying for 
bread and we are giving them stones. How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
must seem to our little deaf children this daily grind of the language factory. 

One beautiful summer morning 15 years ago I was walking round the grounds 
of our school with Helen Keller, when she suddenly remarked that there was soon 
going to be a change in the weather. There was nothing to indicate to my eye 
or untrained sense of touch anything but a continuation of the glorious weather 
we had been having, but before the afternoon was over the change had come, T 
asked her how she knew, and she said she felt it, adding that the sense of touch 
was by far the most important sense we had, and that the possibility of its develop- 
ment was incalculable. I have found out since, in dealing with deaf-blind children, 
that this is undoubtedly true. Touch is, in certain respects, far more accurate 
and delicate than sight or hearing, and speech-is far more tangible than visible. 
If the speech of the average deaf child is ever to approach the normal it will not 
be brought about through inherited speech tendencies or sight alone, but largely 
by the development and use of these marvelous touch sensations. If Charlie 
Crane had been brought under instruction here five or six years earlier, I feel 
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sure his speech would have been far nearer the normal than that of any totally 
deaf child in our school; and is it not possible that if Helen Keller had been 
taught from the first speech and speech-reading alone her wonderful attain- 
ments would not have been less than they are. This is largely a theoretical idea, 
but it is expressed to call more attention to the marvelous possibilities of the 
sense of touch and in the hope that its further development and use may be instru- 
mental in improving the speech of the deaf child. 


UNCORRECTED COMPOSITIONS AND LETTERS BY CHARLIE CRANE, 


Prince is a dog. Hecanrun. He is grey. He is good. He can bark. He has 
a tail. He is a big dog. He is in Vancouver. I have a cat called Bill. Bill is 
brown. It has fur. Bill can climb up a tree. Bill and Prince are my cat and dog. 


Mr. Fearon went to Five Island Lake. He skated on the ice. I went to Mr. 
Lawrence’s house with Jean. I ate baked beans and bread and foxberries and 
pound cake. I drank tea. Mr. Lawrence took the boys to the woods and they 
brought the spruce. The wind is blowing very hard. This is the twenty-fourth of 
November. 


DEAR ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL: 

Mr. Fearon is well. You are in Washington. It is a city. I saw Graham and 
Nancy Fairchild last summer. What street is their home on? I dug in the gar- 
den yesterday. Iam talking to you on the paper. I got a box of fudge and choco- 
lates from my mother this morning. Jean wrote a long letter to you on the type- 
writer. It is snowing very hard. I will coast ina sled. I am industrious. 

Your loving friend, 
CHARLIE ALLEN CRANE. 
My Dear FATHER: 

I got a letter from you. I went for a walk yesterday. I received a box from 
my mother on Friday. You are a very: good man. This is Monday. I will go 
home to Vancouver in June. I have a new cap and mittens and braces and garters 
und a tie and pepper-mints and chiclets. It is raining very hard. You are in your 
office on Homer Street. The boys went to the woods yesterday. I received a 
letter from Thomas. This is the fifth of December. I shall have examinations 
in June. Hazel has a type-writer. Harriet goes to Queen Mary School. The 
ground is very muddy. 

Your loving son, 
CHARLIE ALLEN CRANE. 


In reply to a question from Dr. Crouter, of Philadelphia, as to 
how the education of Charlie Crane was begun, Mr. Fearon said that 
he had instructed his teachers to treat him very much the same as if 
he were a normal boy, to spell into his hand what they or his mother 
would address to his ear were he an ordinary boy. Mr. Fearon said 
he had taken charge exclusively of the development of his speech, 
wad, of course, had to depend entirely on the sense of touch. To 
show the facility with which Charlie used and understood language 
he requested him in words to put the organs of speech, the lips, 
teeth, tongue, etc., in certain positions, and to articulate the sounds. 
This he did, naming at the same time the sounds he was producing. 
Mr. Fearon explained that it was the first time he had associated 
language with the positions taken up by the organs of speech. 

Dr. Crouter requested Mr. Fearon to put the question, “How do 
you understand me?” Mr. Fearon said he would ask that question 
next year. Eventually Mr. Fearon put the question in another form. 
“You don’t see-me, you don’t hear me, then how do you understand 
me?” Charlie put the points of the fingers of one hand in the palm 
of the other to indicate that he understood by spelling on the fingers, 
but he did not use the language. 
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Some further discussion followed, with striking illustrations of 
this wonderful boy’s facility in speech and knowledge of language. 
Dr. Hauy. The meeting will adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 


the business meeting. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
BUSINESS SESSION. 
2 p. m.—Reports of treasurer and of executive committee. 
Election of officers. 
8 p. m.—Moving-picture exhibition in the chapel. 
Entertainment by members of the convention. 


The convention was called to order at 2.30 o’clock p. m. by Dr. 


Percival Hall. 


Dr. Harti. We will listen first to the report of the treasurer, 


will be read by Mr. Driggs, our secretary. 
Treasurer's report, June 16, 1914, to June 25, 1917. 


RECEIPTS. 


eune.i6, 1914; balance from Jast report..._........................... 
eune 16, 1014. to-Jan. 1, 1915, from dues, etc..................c--.«+.- 
Jan. 1, 1915, to Jan, 1, 1916, from dues, ete . Ss te ae Tac aa 
Jan. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1917, from dues, ete 

Jan. 1, 1917, to June 15, 1917, from dues, ete . 


which 


$165, 58 
461. 00 
3. 00 
99. OO 
83. 00 


961. 5% 


EXPENSES. 


June 26. Expenses Lelia Mechlin, lecture (59) ~-----__________ $20. 00 
June 26. Expenses H, E. Day. secretary (62) 8. 04 
June 380. Warren Robinson, industrial bureau (GU-Gi) ea 63. 26 
euy 1. Bb. A. Try, account of Annals (6S)... ..........-.c==-= 100. 00 
July 1. Wm. McKeever, lecture and expenses (64-65) sacmpecas 55. 25 
July 14. Chas. G. Maphis, expenses (75) Lghs ao 5, 25 
July 16. J. R. Dobyns, expense account of printing (66) san, Boe 
Aug. 2. Express on package (53) et acmesegieean 39 
Aug. 15. Premium on treasurer’s bond (68) 5. 0O 
Aug. 15. H. E. Day, expenses (69) __ ae) eee ga 1, 25 
Aug. 15. J. L. Smith, postage expense (70) pe .88 
Aug. 18. Mrs. L. R. Knowles, typewriting (71) ; ge, 10. 00 
Aug. 18. Mill Alice Surber, stenographer (72) ___ Fhe cae 17. 50 
Aug. 18. Morris and Hart, reporting convention (73) ---.-____ 148. 60 
Aug. 18. J. S. Long, exchange (90) a aah eR ee a , 15 
Aug. 18. W. W. Beadell, printing notices (74) __ seeaecan 2. 25 
Dec. 12. H. E. Day, expenses (76) 1, 50 
Dec. 19. Caroline Yale, account of Miss George's lecture (77) 50. 0O 
1915. 

Jan. to June, J. S. Long, sending notices, paper, postage, ete., 

(90) __ Selenite : aaciba dc ebeie beni mnithenicaersd © mae 
June 15. Treasurer’s salary (79) : . 25.00 
Aug. 29. Premium on treasurer’s bond (S80) : 5. 00 
Oct. 16. Ashby L. Fay, administrator, account services of <A. 

2a eee et FURIES (EL) on. Ce menaennededwmnnnmnacnca 53.02 
1916, ae 
ean, cores sor notices (82) _..-2....... ae ee en ee ee . 40 
Jan. 6. Cards for notices (S83) , aN Ree 
Jan. Sending 169 notices (90) _.--.-..._.___ cate Siete os od 2.38 
Feb. Sending second notices (90) est 56 
Feb, Sending P. C. receipts ol i 90 
June 15. Treasurer’s salary (84) se eeiee. * 
AE. Tae NINE FO EOI I il i cic reir mec mcmienndenmid ane 5. 00 





re. 
on, 


yr. 
ch 
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1917. 
Jan. Sending 93 notices (90) fT a ee $1. 86 
dan.—-June. Sending 74 postal card receipts (90)________ y . 74 
Jan. Sending notices soliciting members (90) ies 2,50 
June 10. Cards for Hartford Convention (S87) = . 80 
June 23. Printing cards (SS) ee 1.50 
Jan. 2. Printing notices (S6) Sia dak sateen ce ea cat oe Sg ois . 86 
June 25. Treasurer’s salary (89) __— : ena 25. 00 
June 30. Credit life membership to endowment (1. E. Milligan) 20. 00 
June 25. Postage on cards (J. S. Long) (90) ste eta ee . 26 
—— $53. 41 
Total expenses ears _.. 696. 70 


Balance, cash on hand —__- é ee 264. 88 


961. 5S 
Audited July 3, 1917, and found correct. Reported on Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 
CuHas. R. ELy. 
QO. A. BEtTTs. 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 





Reported at Staunton.................... ee. ee $174. 97 
One life membership bas 20. 00 
Puterest addetl.... =... = sie ieka ented a rae oe 30. 00 

224. 97 


Audited July 3, 1917, and found correct. Reported on Tuesday, July 3, 1917. 
Cuas. R. ELy. 
O. A. Betts. 

Dr. Hatt. You have heard the report of the treasurer. It is cus- 
tomary to appoint an auditing committee to look over the accounts 
and vouchers and submit it for final approval as soon as possible. I 
will entertain a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Hirt, of New York. I move that a committee of two be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Dr. Haru. It is moved that a committee of two members of the 
convention be appointed to examine vouchers and the report of the 
treasurer, and certify to its correctness for transfer into the record. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. I second the motion. 

Dr. Haut. It is moved and seconded. Is there any discussion ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

I will appoint Dr. Charles R. Ely and Mr. Otis A Betts as an 
auditing committee to examine the accounts of the treasurer as sub- 
mitted. 

It is also the duty of the executive committee to present a report at 
this meeting, and I will ask our secretary, Mr. Driggs, to read now 
the report of the executive committee to the convention. 

HARTFORD, CoNnn., July 2, 1917. 
To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

In conformance to article 4, section 5, of the constitution of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, your executive committee has the honor to 
present for your consideration the following report of the convention since the 
meeting at Staunton, Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 

As required by section 4 of the charter of the convention, a full report of 
the proceedings ofthe meeting at Staunton was presented to the Congress of 
the United States, and was ordered to be printed by the Senate February 15, 
1915, Copies of this report were distributed to members of the convention, to 
libraries, colleges, and universities. A number of copies of the report still re- 
main in the hands of the committee. 
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All matters of importance concerning the meeting now being held, and the 
arrangement of the program have been carried on by correspondence with the 
exception of a trip to Hartford by our vice president, who came on from Wash- 
ington in Nevember last to perfect plans for the meeting. 

Your secretary reports the following work of the bureau of information: 


HARTFORD, ConN., June 30, 1917. 
Dr. PEeRcIVAL HALL, 
Vice President Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


Dear Sir: The following is a brief report of the bureau of information for the 
three years now ending. 

Since the meeting at Staunton, Va., in 1914, I have received, answered, and 
filed for reference to superintendents approximately 300 letters of application 
from persons desiring positions as teachers, instructors, matrons, and super- 
visors. I have received from superintendents about 20 requests for the names 
and addresses and qualifications of applicants for certain positions on file. 
All such requests have received attention, and such information as could be 
has been cheerfully furnished. It is quite impossible for me to say whether 
any teachers or others seeking the services of the bureau have secured posi- 
tions through the correspondence mentioned. My feeling in the matter is 
that the bureau does not meet its purpose or pay for the time, labor, and 
expense entailed. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

FRANK M. Driags, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the executive committee, held in Hartford, June 30, 1917, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed: 

“Whereas the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is two and one- 
half years in arrears in its payment of $200 annually to the American 
Annals of the Deaf; and 

“Whereas the present financial condition of the treasury of the convention 
does not warrant the payment of this obligation: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, First, that payments to the American Annals of the Deaf be dis- 
continued, and, second, that while we recognize this obligation of $500 to the 
Annals we recommend that the conference of superintendents and principals 
of American schools for the deaf be respectfully requested to release the 
convention from the present indebtedness to the Annals.” 

It is also recommended by your executive committee that teachers seeking 
pesitions and superintendents wishing to employ teachers make more use of 
the bureau of tnformation. 

The executive committee has requested Supt. J. W. Jones, of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, to prepare for publication in the proceedings of this 
meeting a review of the education of the deaf covering the past 100 years, 
as well as the present: status of the deaf in America. 

Invitations for the entertainment of the convention in 1920 have been received 
from the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo.; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; and the trustees of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf. 

The recommendation of your executive committee is that the selection of 
meeting place and arrangements for the next convention be left to the dis- 
cretion of the executive committee. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

; PeRcIVAL HALL, 

N. F. WALKER, 

J. W. JONEs, 

W. K. Arco, 

J. S. Lone, 

F. M. Driaes, 

Committee. 


Dr. Hatz. You have heard the report of the executive committee. 
What is your wish? 

Mr. Day. I move that it be accepted. 

Dr. Hau. It has been moved that the report be accepted. Is the 
motion seconded ? 
(The motion was seconded.) 
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Is there any discussion? It is moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the executive committee as a whole be accepted. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is so ordered. 

We have with us this afternoon Prof. Perkins, president of the 
board of directors of the Hartford school, who wishes to make an 
announcement to you. I will ask Prof. Perkins now to take the plat- 
form. 

Mr. Perkins. Ladies and gentlemen, through the kindness of some 
of the friends of the school in Hartford, automobiles have been of- 
fered to take you on a drive this afternoon immediately after this 
meeting. The automobiles will be out on Broad Street, back of the 
high school, at half past 3, and I think there will be more than 
enough to accommodate this rather slender attendance. I am sorry 
there are not more here. There will be from 20 to 25.cars, and they 
could accommodate at least 100. 

Dr. Hauyi. There are some more waiting outside that are not at- 
tending this meeting. 

Mr. Perxins. Now, I have had printed these little cards which will 
be distributed to the drivers, and some in the rear of each car, so 
that you will know where you are going; and I wish to recommend 
that at those places where the program calls for a halt you do not 
stay longer than the card specifies. The program, if carried out, 
ought not to take over two hours, but if you stay too long at these 
points of inspection you might prolong it well into the night. There 
will be one halt at the capitol and State library, one at Trinity 
College, and one at the Morgan Memorial; and the period for each 
stop is supposed to be about 15 minutes. 

The cars will not keep in line. Each car will be a law unto itself, 
and you can use your own discretion—each car can do very much as 
it likes. These are really mainly recommendations and need not be 
followed literally. I hope the weather will continue fine and that 
you will enjoy this little trip that has been planned for you. 

Dr. Hatt. Mr. Chairman and members of the convention, I wish 
to take your time for a moment to make a plea for the support of 
the American Annals of the Deaf. I think it has been very un- 
fortunate that our financial condition has not been such as to be 
able to give the support to the Annals which we promised at the 
Delavan meeting—$200 per year. 

There is a way in which the support of the Annals—the financial 
support—could be increased, I believe, without being a very great 
burden on any one institution. As I understand it, the present ar- 
rangement, which has been in force for many years in connection 
with the various schools, has been a per capita charge of 20 cents 
per pupil, which has been paid in by the institution for the support 
of the Annals, and the Annals has been then distributed to those 
schools in proportion to their tax paid in, for free distribution to the 
teachers and officers. By a very slight increase of that tax, from 20 
to 25 cents per capita, the support of the Annals would be very much 
strengthened, and I believe the additional burden would not be very 
great on any one school. I think it is the desire of the committee 
in-charge of the Annals—the committee of the conference of super- 
intendents and principals—to ask for such an increase in the sup- 
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port, and I am here this afternoon asking the heads of schools to 
join in this plan gladly and heartily, to give to our oldest periodical— 
our best known periodical, dealing w ith the education of the deaf— 
the support that it ought to have. 

The next matter of business in our work this afternoon is the 
election of officers, these officers to take charge of the remaining part 
of the program and the next three years’ work. ‘Nominations for 
the office of president are now in order. 

Mr. Jones of Ohio. Do we have a committee on nominations? 

Dr. Hatu. No; we always nominate on the floor, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I nominate Dr. Percival Hall as presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Day. I second the motion. 

Mr. Drices, of Utah (in the chair). Dr. Hall has been nominated 
for president. Are there any other nominations? 

Mr. Burt, of Edgewood Park, Pa. I move that the nominations 
close, that the rules be suspended, and that the secretary cast the 
ballot of the convention for Dr. Hall as president. 

Mr. Dricas. Is there a second to that motion ? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

it. has been duly moved and seconded that the rules be suspended 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Dr. Hall as president. Are there any remarks? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried unanimously, and the secretary will cast the 
ballot for Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Hat. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel that this is the very highest 
honor that I have ever had in my life, and I am going to show my 
thanks to you by not delivering a long speech upon the occasion. I 
wish to assure you, however of 1 my hearty appreciation of your kind- 
ness, and I know that by getting rid of me as vice president you will 
have a very much better program next time, when you elect a new 
vice president, as you will in a short time. I thank you. 

The next officer on the list is vice president. Nominations for vice 
president are now in order. 

Mr. J. F. Biepsor. I nominate Dr. W. K. Argo. 

(The nomination was seconded.) 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. Bledsoe nominates Dr. W. K. Argo. The nomi- 
nation has been seconded. Are there any other nominations for 
vice president ? 

Mr. Day. Mr. President, I move that the nominations be closed 
and the secretary cast the vote of the convention for Dr. Argo as 
vice president. 

Dr. Hatz. It has been moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary be empowered to cast the ballot of the convention 
for Dr. W. K. Argo as vice president. Is that motion seconded ? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Is there any discussion? If not, we will vote. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The secretary has cast the ballot and Dr. Argo is elected vice presi- 
dent. Dr. Argo is invited to make a speech. 

Dr. W. K. Arco. Mr. President, I thank you very much. It didn’t 
cost me a single cent. [Laughter.] 
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Dr. Hatt. The next oifice to be filled is that of secretary. Nomi- 
nations for secretary are now in order. 

Dr. Waker. I nominate Mr. Driggs. 

Dr. Hari. Dr. Walker nominates Supt. Frank M. Driggs. 

(The nomination was seconded. ) 

Are there any further nominations ? 

A Memeer. I move that the secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot for Mr. Driggs. , 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Dr. Hatz. It has been moved and seconded that the secretary cast 
the ballot of the convention—— 

Mr. Driees (interposing). Mr. Chairman, the secretary objects to 
voting for himself. [ Laughter. } 

Dr. Hauu. The assistant secretary, then—that the assistant secre- 
tary be empowered to cast the ballot—will you change it to assistant 
secretary ? 

A Member. Yes. 

Dr. Hau. That the assistant secretary of the convention be em- 
powered to cast the ballot of the convention for Mr. Frank M. Driggs 
as secretary. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is so ordered. 

Mr. Day. Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to announce 
that the first assistant secretary has cast the ballot of the convention 
for Mr. Frank M. Diggs as secretary. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. President, I move that Mr. Driggs be invited to 
read the report of the election by way of a speech of acceptance. 

Dr. Hauz. Mr. Driggs will now take the floor. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. Taylor is out of order. The election has not been 
completed. 

I wish to say that if you keep on with this election as you have 
started out, the convention will surely go west. Dr. Hall’s wife is 
from Colorado Springs; Dr. Argo is from Colorado Springs, and I 
am Dr. Argo’s nearest neighbor. I thank you very kindly for the 
honor you have conferred upon me. 

Dr. Hatu. The next officer we must elect this afternoon is treas- 
urer. Nominations for the office of treasurer are now in order. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. I nominate Mr. J. Schuyler Long. 

(The nomination was seconded.) 

Dr. Hauu. Mr. J. Schuyler Long is nominated for treasurer. Are 
there any further nominations? 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. I move that the nominations close and that 
the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for Mr. Long. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Dr. Hatz. It has been moved and seconded that the nominations 
close and that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the con- 
vention for Mr. Long. Is there any discussion ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is.carried. The secretary has cast the ballot for Dr. 
Long, and Dr. Long is elected treasurer. 


41542—S. Doc. 172, 65-2 10 
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The committee on nominations for chairmen of the nine sections 
of the convention will kindly bring forward its report. Dr. Argo, I 
believe, is chairman of the committee. 

Dr. W. K. Areo. Mr. Chairman, the nominations are as follows: 
Normal section, J. W. Jones; oral section, Miss Frances Gawith; 
auricular section, Miss Amelia Berry; art section, Lyman Steed; 
kindergarten section, R. O. Johnson; industrial section, Augustus 
Rogers; eastern local, Frank W. Wheeler; western local, L. E. Milli- 
gan; southern local, A. H. Walker. : 

Dr. Hatz. You have heard the nominations for chairmer of the 
standing committees, as presented in the report of Dr. Argo for the 
nominating committee: Normal section, J. W. Jones; oral section, 
Miss Gawith; auricular section, Miss A. E. Berry; art section, Mr. 
Lyman Steed; kindergarten section, R. O. Johnson; industrial sec- 
tion, Augustus Rogers; southern local, A. H. Walker; eastern local, 
Frank W. Wheeler; western local, L. E. Milligan. 

What is your pleasure in regard to the report of the nominating 
committee for chairmanships of these sections ? 

Mr. Day. I move that it be accepted. 

Dr. Hatt. It has been moved that the report of the nominating 
committee for these nine section chairmen be accepted. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. I second the motion. 

Dr. Hatt. Is there any discussion ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The secretary reminds me that we have as yet to elect three mem- 
bers of the executive committee, known as the board of directors. 
The present members are Dr. Argo, Supt. J. W. Jones, Dr. N. F. 
Walker, of the South Carolina Institution. We should elect thrée 
members of the executive committee outside of the officers. Since the 
election of Dr. Argo as vice president, he becomes ex officio-a member 
of this board. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. President, I move that the rules be suspended and 
that Dr. Walker and Mr. Jones be reelected, and that in place of Dr. 
Argo, Mr. Gruver, of New York, be elected. 

Dr. Haru. It has been moved by the secretary that to fill the three 
places on the board of directors, Mr. Jones, Dr. N. F. Walker, and 
Mr. E. A. Gruver be elected. ‘That will have to be done by ballot. 
The secretary will have to cast the ballot for the convention. It is 
proposed that the secretary cast the ballot of the convention for these 
three gentlemen. Is there any second to that motion? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

It has been moved and seconded that the secretary be empowered 
to cast the ballot of the convention for Mr. Jones, Dr. N. F. Walker, 
Mr. E. A. Gruver, as directors of the convention. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried unanimously, and it is so ordered. The 
secretary has cast the ballot, and these three gentlemen are elected. 

We have at this meeting several gentlemen who have been placed 
in charge of schools for the deaf, and who havé not appeared publicly 
on this platform during this meeting. I believe that you would all 
he glad to hear a few words from some of our new superintendents 
of schools. Mr. Buell, won’t you give us a few minutes speech ? 
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Mr. Bue, of Wisconsin. It is with becoming modesty that I and 
my fellow superinteadents who have just been brought into the work 
appear before you at this time. 

After a quarter of a century of public-school work there is one 
question that appeals to me very strongly, and that is this: How 
much of the experience and knowledge gained in 25 years of ex- 
perience can be transferred from the general public-school work to 
that of the special work of teaching the deaf? From the character 
of our program here this week I am convinced, Mr. President, that. 
a large part of our work is the same. The principles of education 
have not changed. It is merely a question of adapting those princi- 
ples to the instruction of this highly interesting and worthily capable 
group of young people. And I ‘feel hopeful, after attending this, my 
first great convention of the teachers of the deaf, that a large part 
of what has been accumulated by those superintendents who come 
from the public schools can be transferred and made valuable to 
the life of these- young people involved in the new work we have 
undertaken. If that can not be done, it is a mistake for the various 
boards selecting superintendents to choose them from the public 
schools. In taking up a new work we ought to be more than mere 
executives. If we can not become a vital “factor in the educational 
problem of teaching the deaf, our work will fall far short of its 
highest privilege. 

So I feel hopeful, I say, in the light of our present program and in 
view of the work that has been carried out so splendidly here this 
week, that we can bring at least a fair degree of vitality, so far as 


our ability goes, into this work of teaching ‘the deaf. 


Dr. Harty. We have several of our friends here this afternoon, Mr. 
Buell, who has just spok y and I don’t want to be partial; 
I would like to invite Mr. Harris, principal of the Georgia School, 
to say a word to you also. 

Mr. Harris, of Georgia. It is a matter of very great pleasure to 
me to be at the convention and to meet that body of workers in the 
educational field with whom I expect to spend the balance of my 
working life—I imagine some 30 or 40 years yet. When the trus- 
tees of the school in Georeia called me from my work of superin- 
tending public schools to that of taking charge of the Georgia School 
for the Deaf, in a moment of selfishness I accepted the work. It was 
all done with great respect and great regard for my predecessor. 
The trustees of the Georgia School for the Deaf have given Mr. 
Conner an annuity of $1,500 for life, and in that way provided for 
him. With Mr. Conner I have a delightful friendship, which I hope 
will not be disturbed in any way, in spite of the new relation, that of 
emeritus and principal. He lives just across the creek from our 
residence, and we entertain the most cordial relations. I am not 
sure by any means that calling me to the work was not a mistake. 
There is one thing I am sure of, however, and that is that I believe 
the board of trustees of that State, who are elected for life, have 
given me the most patient hearing as to everything I have carried 
before them. . And of one other thing I am sure, and that is I intend 
to do my utmost for the benefit of that school. 

Dr. Hatx. The great State of Texas has a superintendent who 
appeared—I think he did not appear at the Staunton convention. I 
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am sure we will all be glad to hear from Mr. Urbantke, of the Texas 
School. 

Mr. Urpsantke, of Texas. Friends, I am very glad to be in Hart- 
ford, Conn. It is a long way from home. If you take Texas and 
fold it over at the Sabine River to the east, El Paso will be 150 miles 
out in the Atlantic Ocean. We cover up entirely Louisiana and 
Mississippi and Alabama and Georgia and Florida. If you take 
Texas to the western edge and lay it over to the west, the Sabine 
River will be 100 miles out in the Pacific Ocean. If you take Texas 
at its northern point and fold it to the north, Matamoras, the large 
Mexican city at the mouth of the Rio Grande, will be up in Win- 
nipeg. 

Some of our chi!dren travel 700 miles to come to our school. We 
have a large State and we are having good schools for the deaf. I 
want every one of you to come down and see us. We are building 
up a school which has closed its sixtieth session the past June. 
Former superintendents, principals, and teachers have done excel- 
lent work. It is not one superintendent or one set of teachers that 
makes a school—credit and honor to all to whom credit is due. 

The Texas School has been very fortunate, however, in the last few 
years in getting somewhat out of politics. As long as that school 
has been founded it has had an average of a new superintendent 
every three years, with the exception ‘of one—Von Nostrum, the 
great founder of the school—who was there 19 years: but if you 
take out those 19 years that Von Nostrum was there, from that 60 
years you will cut the average somewhat shorter than 3 years. Of 
course, we can all understand that through such political machinery 
schools will suffer and have suffered. Fortunately, it seems Texas 
is coming out from under this old régime. We have now a new ier 
that has taken away the appointment of trustees of the board of 
managers or regents, as they may be called, out of the hands of the 
governor by giving him only authority to appoint one-third of them 
every two years. 

I have spent 25 years in public-school work and denominational- 
school work. . I have spent 4 happy years working with the deaf. I 
am a happy person because I am so rich and I “make the children 
feel happy. While I have no automobile in which to ride, still I 
am very rich, because I am thankful for the blessings and for all 
the enjoyments that I have. 

We were very fortunate to secure lots of money for the next two 
years. For the means of securing this money I have to be thankful 
somewhat to Mr. Currier. When I made my rounds and visited 
Dr. Jones and Dr. Crouter and Dr. Currier and Dr. Goodwin in 
the various schools that I visited I was very much taken with the 
military drill at Fanwood, and. I thought that if the New York 
boys can drill the Texas boys certainly ‘van drill. I asked Dr. Cur- 
rier for a man for that work, and he sent me a young man who has 
wrought wonders with our "Texas boys. The boys drilled excel- 
lently this spring, and I also have a piece of a band that a young 
man from Baltimore organized in our school; and with those mili- 
tary boys and with that band I captured the legislature. 

Someone said yesterday that sometimes the managers of the deaf 
schools are not forward enough—do not come out with the public 
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enough—and I found from this experience that it certainly pays 

make some show, because I have received over 25, 30, and 40 ia 
cent increase for my teachers’ salaries—the highest salaries that ever 
the teachers in the Texas schools have received. It may be unfortu- 
nate for some of you, because I may take some of your best teachers 
away from you. 

I certainly have enjoyed my stay here, and I trust that sometime 
in the future your convention will see fit to meet in the great capital 
of the State of Texas—Austin—or that the superintendents and 
principals will meet there. Although we are very far away, we are 
very glad to have friends visit us. Dr. Hall and others have come 
down to see us, and I am quite sure some others of you will come and 
see us. We will give you a royal good time. We are at present 
building up a new primary school and a new oral school. The legis- 
lature gave us $80,000 two years ago, when our boys could drill just 
a little bit; they gave us $150,000 this year for an additional building, 





.as the boys drilled better, and next year I am trying to find a man— 


if I can find him—to teach our deaf boys music that will beat the 
Fanwood boys, because we have got the material in Texas. We have 
450 boys and girls i in school, 150 on the waiting list, and when our 
primary school is completed we will have 600 children in school, and 
out of that number of children we will get a deaf band. Our boys 
drill as well as the Fanwood boys, and in four or five years we w ill 
have a band to compete with the Fanwood band. 

I thank you all very much for your attention. 

Dr. Hatx. We have other gentlemen here this afternoon, and we 
would like to have them come to the platform and say a few words. 
Mr. McGuire, of the Albany School, can you show yourself to your 
friends here and say a word or two? 

Mr. McGuire, of Albany, N. Y. I wish to say that this is very 
much of a surprise to me to be called upon to say a word. I had 
no indication that this was on the program or I might have remained 
over on the other side of the street. 

I regret that I was not able to be here during the whole of the 
convention. I slipped quietly into town last evening and expected 
to slip quietly out to-morrow afternoon without standing up before 
anybody. But I have enjoyed everything that I have seen and heard 
to-day. It has inspired me to do better work than we have ever 
done, although we have always tried to do our best. 

It is certainly an inspiring thing to meet with the instructors of 
the deaf and see what is being done and what it is possible to do. 
1 thank the president for his courtesy in calling upon me this after- 
noon, and I assure you that, although this is the first convention I 
have ever attended, it will not be the last. 

Dr. Hau. I am now going to introduce the very newest member 
of the group of superintendents and principals, I believe, whose 
term of office began, I understand, yesterday. Mr. Burdette, of the 
West Virginia School, won’t you say a‘word or two? 

Mr. F. M. Burverre, of West Virginia. Ladies and gentlemen,, I 
would enjoy taking this vantage ground to look into your faces if 
it were not in the nature of a formal introduction. I must confess 


‘that I don’t enjoy introductions, and I believe very few, if any, do. 


When I came here two or three days ago I wondered how I could 
translate my experience of more than 20 years in different phases 
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of public-school work so that it would fit up with what I shall need 
to do and what I might learn here. I am candid to confess to you 
that after I have spent three days here I have heard quoted from 
a number of chapters that are old friends to me; and I think I shall 
so continue to translate from those chapters. 

It seems to me that one of the keynotes I have heard here is 
“better preparation.” We are hearing that all over the world—in 
the commercial world, the educational worid, the public school, the 
special school, the school for the deaf. It seems to be the keynote 
that we must be better prepared. 

Another one that is equally familiar, if not more so, is that we 
shall carry an inspiration or a feeling of consecration or reconsecration 
into our work; and here, as I have rarely heard anywhere else, I have 
heard that emphasized. 

Another—gqnd one that appeals to me most—is the emphasis you 
are placing on the individual. It seems to me that you think that 
your work is inspirational when you meet in these conventions 

rather than a whole finished chapter that you hand down to some- 

body to work with. You seem to expect us to go out and solve some 
of our own problems, and with the inspir ation that you can give in 
conventions and otherwise you expect us to be able to discover our 
problems and borrow only a little in making corrections. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that I have caught anew the idea 
of preparation, which is not by any means complete with my own 
kind of work or any other. And with the idea of reconsecration I 
hope to go back to my field. Especially do I hope to carry the 
ability to discover the problems that are peculiar to my situation, 
and from the inspiration that I borrow from you carry back a more 
efficient power to carry that into effect and to become more valuable 
to the public. 

TI want toexpress my very great gratitude at having met.in this con- 
vention those who are masters in the service as one of the newest— 
only one day in the service—one who feels that he needs assistance 
very much. At the same time I want to assure you that I have 
received a fund of information that may be properly adapted and 
carried over to my field of work. You have helped me very mate- 
rially to enter into this work. I thank you. 

Dr. Hatz. Is Mr. Horace Walker, of the Tennessee School here? 
[After a pause.] We would be very glad to have him come forward 
and say a word to us, if he is here. 

Mr. Dobyins, of the Mississippi School, won’t you say a word ? 

Mr. Ricumonp P. Dosyns, of Mississippi. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am not going to make a speech. I realize and appreciate very much 
the honor that was conferred upon me when I was made superin- 
tendent of an institution for the deaf. ; 

I have enjoyed very much the exercises of this convention, and 
while I am a new superintendent, I am by no means new in my ex- 
perience with the deaf. I was born in a school for the deaf; I slept 
with deaf children; I ate with them; I fought with them; I led them 
into mischief; I followed them into mischief, and I have been with 
them off and on ever since. And you may be sure I am interested in 
them now. 
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T am very glad to be here with you, and I thank you very much for 
the kind way in which you have received me as a member of your 
association. 

Dr. Hatz. Dr. J. R. Dobyns, our former associate in this work, 
hoped to be here at this meeting to greet you all personally, but he is 
not quite well and was unable to get here. He sends to you all, how- 
ever, his heartiest greetings. I take pleasure in extending them to 
you. 

Now, it may be that among the changes in our schools for the deaf 
there have been some that I have not noted. I hope that any lady or 
gentleman who is at the head of a school now, and has not appeared 
at one of our gatherings, will introduce himself or herself and take 
the platform. “We would like to know them all. 

Mr. Manning, they have asked for you. Were you at the Stauntow 
convention ¢ 

Mr. Manning, of Alabama. Mr. President, I enjoyed the Staunton 
convention very much: I have enjoyed this convention more, and if 
Alabama is as good to me as Georgia is to my neighbor you will see 
me many times again. I have enjoyed this convention gre: atly. 

Mr. Drices. I wish to read an announcement: 

Editors’ banquet at 8 o’clock, Hotel Garde. No dress suits, because the editors 
haven’t any. Very respectfully, G. M. McClure, president of the Little Paper 
Family. 

As secretary of the bureau, I wish to say that there are quite a 
number of young ladies wishing very much to see superintendents 
who want them. The superintendeuts have had very little to say 
to me about it, and I think I shall invite these young ladies who 
have not secured positions to stay in room 203, and the superintend- 
ents to go there and get acquainted with them and find out which 
ones they want. 

Mr. Jones, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, we have attending our meet- 
ing to-day one very distinguished visitor, and we will h-ener our- 
selves by making her an honorary member of this convention. I 
refer to Lady C ampbell, whose late husband, Sir Francis Campbell, 
was for many fears the able superintendent of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind in London, and her son, Charles B., F. Camp- 
bell, is now the able superintendent of the School for the Blind at 
Columbus, Ohio. Lady Campbell is not only a great influence and 
force in the education of the blind, but she is also interested in the 
education of the deaf. I move that she be made an honorary mem- 
ber of the convention. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Hau. It has been moved and seconded that Laay Campbell 
be made an honorary member of the convention. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried unanimously. 

Lady Campsett. I have come back to America after an absence of 
42 years, and I am greatly interested in the progress that has been 
made in the education of the deaf and blind. 

Dr. Hait. Is there any other busincss to come before the meeting 
this afternoon? The time for adjournment draws near. As Mr. 
Perkins informed you some minutes ago, our very kind friends in 
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Hartford have provided a number o* automobiles, which will be 
drawn up outside of the entrance of the main school building here at 
half past three, and you will be taken for a trip about the city— 
those who care to go. 

Is there any further business to be brought before us this after- 
noon ? 

Dr. W. K. Arco. Mr. Chairman, those young ladies will probably 
want to take that ride. 

Dr. Hatt. We had better have one or two automobiles reserved for 
them. 

Mr. Drices. I shall ask the young ladies to keep coming to that 
room unti they get the right superintendent. They can come ‘there 
to-morrow morning and to-morrow noon, and keep coming; and the 
superintendents also; room 203. 

Dr. Hati. If there is no further business, the meeting will stand 


adjourned until to-morrow morning. , 


FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


MORNING SESSION, 


PROGRAM. 
ORAL SECTION, 


Chairman-—Principal FE. A. Gruver. 

9.30—Paper: A Plan for Measuring the Improvement of the Speech of Deaf 
Children—Dr. Harris Taylor, principal of the New York Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New York City: 

Discussion. 

10.15—Paper : Suggestions for Improving the Quality of the Voice—Demonstra- 
tion: Classroom exercises for voice development; inflection, Miss Pattie 
Thomason, instructor in the Institute for the Deaf at Providence, R. I. 

Discussion. 

11.00—Paper: Miiller-Walle System of Lip Reading—Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
Boston, Mass. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

The convention was called to order at 9.30 o’clock a. m. by Dr. 
W. K. Argo. 

Dr. Argo. The meeting will please come to order. 

The morning session is devoted to the oral section, which section 
is in the hands of Mr. E. A. Gruver, of the Rome School. Mr. 
Gruver will now take charge of the meeting. 

Mr. E. A. Grover (in the chair). I have no intention of making 
any extended preliminary remarks. What little I might say has 
been pretty generally covered already at the meetings of the conven- 
tion, and this section will be almost a follower of yester day’s session. 
When we made up the program we took those two sections together 
and said that we could make two good mornings out of the aur ricular 
and the oral sections. The persons who will appear to-day are some 
that have appeared before, with the addition of Miss Bruhn, of Bos- 
ton. They need no introduction to a conference of teachers of the 
deaf, and I shall start the meeting by simply asking Dr. Taylof, of 
the Lexington Avenue School, to read his paper on A Plan for Meas- 
uring the ‘Improv ement of the Speech of Deaf Children. Dr. Taylor. 
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Dr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, you will please 
bear with me with considerable patience, for I may have a little 
trouble in reading this paper, because I wrote it myself. 


PLANS FOR MEASURING THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SPEECH OF 
DEAF CHILDREN. 


By Dr. Harris TAYLOR, principal of the New York Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New York City. 


How shall we measure the speech of our pupils? Unfortunately, there is no 
accepted standard of excellence in speech of either the deaf or the hearing. 
Many elements, such as pitch, quality of voice, inflection, emphasis, and phras- 
ing, enter into speech, and these elements have different values with different 
persons. , 

In order to reduce ourselves as nearly as possible to a common denominator, 
we shall, for the time’ being, strip speech of all its adornments and embellish- 
ments and consider it only from the standpoint of intelligibility. In other words, 
to what extent can we understand our pupils, and can we understand them 
better from year to year? 

Even from the standpoint of intelligibility alone opinions differ widely. I 
have a friend—in fact, she is my wife—who seems to be able to understand 
anything that any deaf child can say; yet she insists that a rapid-fire conver- 
sation between me and a few of my southern friends is largely unintelligible. 

It occasionally happens that a teacher finds the speech of a new member 
of her class is difficult to understand ; but, as time goes on, she understands the 
child more readily, and she is likely to flatter herself that she has done much 
to improve the speech of the child. Another person might well ask: Has the 
child made any great improvement, or has the teacher’s ear become attuned 
to the child’s peculiarities of utterance? Many years ago, a teacher took 
umbrage at my inability to understand a certain pupil who, this teacher thought, 
spoke with remarkable fluency and distinctness. To relieve the embarrassment, 
I said I was a little hard of hearing. The teacher then addressed the class 
somewhat in this wise: “ Children, Mr. Taylor is very hard of hearing, and 
it is too bad he can not understand your beautiful speech.” 

Four years ago at the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes we began a series of tests of the speech of the pupils. One of these 
we called an intelligibility test; I prepared several hundred sentences which 
were typewritten on separate slips of paper. No one saw these sentences 
except me and my secretary. The slips were graded according to the advance- 
ment of the classes to be tested. Two teachers sat about 3 feet apart, and the 
child to be tested stood about 2 feet behind these teachers. Then the principal 
or assistant principal drew a slip at random and told the child to read the 
sentence. If both teachers understood the child he was marked in column 1; 
if one teacher: understood and the other did not, he was marked in column 2; 
if neither teacher understood, the child read the sentence again. Then if both 
understood he was marked in column 3; if only one understood, he was marked 
in column 4; if neither understood, he was marked in column 5, which meant 
total failure. The results were carefully tabulated for individuals, classes, 
grades, and, with the exception of a few primary classes, for the entire school. 

At the beginning, we did not look beyond an intelligibility test of the school 
at’ that time; but it occurred to us that annual tests conducted in the same 
manner and with a large number of pupils would offer a fair opportunity for 
determining whether or not the pupils were improving in their speech. Similar 
tests have now been conducted for four years. The results, while not conducive 
of excessive complacency have given considerable encouragement, for they 
have proved conclusively that with about 190 pupils there has been a general 
average of improvement from year to year. 

‘The fluctuations of a few classes have been noted and have lead to a more 
eareful investigation of the manner, methods, and devices of the teachers who 
have instructed«these classes. 

With rare exceptions the improvement has been steady. Column 5, for total 
failure, from year to year has materially lessened; while column 1, for perfect 
intelligibility, has greatly increased. I am fully convinced that the improve- 
ment would not have been so great without some tests of this nature. 
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At the suggestion of one of the teachers, this year an additional intelligibility 
test was made. Instead of reading sentences prepared by the principal, the 
pupils spoke original sentences. These original sentences were spoken far more 
naturally than those that were read, showing that the average deaf child, like 
the average hearing person, can talk better than he can read. 

The foregoing tests determine with much accuracy the progress in speech 
of the deaf as a body, provided they are given under similar conditions with 
a sufficient number of pupils. It is not always adequate, however, for the 
individual child. The test does not take into consideration elements which 
later may add not only to intelligibility, but also to flexibility of utterance and 
quality of voice. You may understand everything said by a beautiful, refined, 
young deaf woman; but if she has a voice like a bullfrog it will add nothing 
to her graces. You may understand me now, but you would not remain long 
in your seat if I continued to talk in this manner. The peafowl may be able 
to convey considerable information to another of his kind, but no one would 
ever mistake him for a canary bird. 

Have you ever compared the rapidity of the speech of the deaf with that of 
the average hearing person? We have taken a selection containing, say, 50 
words, and, with watch in hand, had five or six teachers read the passage. After 
obtaining the average number of words a minute for the hearing, we timed 
about 75 of the older pupils with the same selection, making a record for each 
individual as well as for each grade. We found the average deaf child spoke 
slower than was necessary for good articulation. 

The rapidity test suggested a breathing test. How often does the average 
hearing person breathe in reading a selection of this nature? We did not know, 
therefore we experimented until we had. obtained.a fair average. Then we 
found that some of the deaf breathed at least five times as often as the average 
hearing person in reading the same number of words. I am not indulging in 
slang when I say the speech of these children was mostly hot air. Many of our 
teachers have regular exercises in breath control; so we next tried to find to 
what extent the pupils applied these breathing exercises in their speech. We 
learned that in many cases breathing exercises have the same relation to 
speech that religion does to politics in the mind of the practical politician; in 
other words, each is good in its place, but there is very little in common. 

We are told that the elementary sounds of our language are divided into 
vowels and consonants. Neither. you nor I can accurately define “ vowel” or 
* consonant,” but broadly speaking, we recognize a difference between the two 
classes of sounds. Which plays the more important part in the speech of the 
deaf, vowels or consonants? An eminent authority, to whom oral teachers 
owe more than to any other living person, says that consonants play a more 
important part than vowels. Our tests on this point I regard as conclusive, 
at least so far as the Lexington Avenue School is concerned. In this school 
we have found more mistakes in vowels than in consonants—I mean mistakes 
that tend toward preventing the child from being understood. There is a 
larger field for development of vowels than of consonants, and a knowledge 
of this fact should enable us to obtain more satisfactory results in the future. 

The dictaphone has been successfully used to note the improvement in the 
speech of the deaf. By making a record of the child, let us say, twice a year, 
it is very easy to determine whether or not he has improved in voice, :articula- 
tion, or speech. This instrument with an adequate number of wax cylinders 
for 250 pupils will cost about $100. Adequate records for a class of 10 or 12 
“an be made on one cylinder, so only two cylinders for a year’s record for each 
class. After the comparative tests for the year have been duly noted, the 
cylinders, at a very slight expense, can be shaved off and used again and again. 
At first it is difficult for many children to speak naturally into the receiver, 
but this embarrassment is overcome after a few trials, during which no record 
need be made, 

It is not my intention at this time to give statistics in regard to any of the 
tests I have mentioned. For the present it is sufficient to say that the tests 
have undoubtedly forced us to study more carefully the details of articulation 
and speech teaching. We have been able more accurately to measure the nature 
of our failures as teachers. A headache is a headache, and it hurts, whatever its 
cause may be; but so long as there is doubt as to whether the headache is due 
to indigestion, too much smoking, or ill-adjusted eyeglasses, the physician is 
not likely to be eminently successful in curing the headache. Poor speech is 
poor speeth, whatever the cause—any one knows that; but if we hope to make 
any palpable improvement in the speech of our pupils, we must know what 
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mistakes must be corrected, what difficulties must be overcome. The tests 
mentioned in this paper have given us some information on this subject. This 
information has enabled us to do better teaching and to some extent to meas- 
ure the results of our labors. 

Mr. Gruver. We have about 10 minutes for discussion. This wiil 
give five or six persons a chance to occupy about two minutes each. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crourer. Mr. Chairman, in this method in the first 
instance the record is based upon perfect intelligibility on the part 
of the child. I would like to hear from Dr. Taylor on that subject, 
perfect intelligibility in the speech of the deaf child. 

Dr. Taytor. As I stated, we were endeavoring to eliminate every- 
thing that goes into speech, except to understand what the child was 
saying. If “the child reads a sentence unknown to those who are sit- 
ting with their backs to the child, and they understand every word 
of the sentence that the child gives, a sentence involving 10 or 15 
words, we will say, we would regard that as perfect intelligibility. 

Dr. CrouTer. As tneasured by the teachers ? 

Dr. Taytor. As measured by the teachers. We are taking it only 
in the terms of the two teachers who are being used in connection 
with the test. 

Dr. Crourer. You don’t take into consideration any measurement 
by persons not accustomed to the speech of the deaf child? 

Dr. Taytor. No; this was not taken in that way. It was taken 
with teachers, but usually never more than one teacher who was 
immediately familiar with that class. That is, not a teacher who 
was in charge of the class. 

Dr. Rozverr W. Hitt, of Albany, N. Y. I wish to call attention to 
the plan which was mentioned by Dr. Taylor in connection with the 
use of the dictaphone for a determination of intelligibility and 
progress. Every school should be equipped with the dictaphone be- 
cause by its use you have an accurate record which can be reproduced 
from time to time. The dictograph cylinder will give you an exact 
statement of just what the pupil has done in the : aequirement of voice 
and its control. If you rely upon other measurements they must be 


-qualified by the personality of the teacher and also by his attitude 


toward the child’s record. If the pupil reads the teacher hears, and 
his impression of the reading may be more or less determined by his 
previous judgments of the ability of that particular child. He may 
do justice to the child’s intelligibility or he may not give a sufficient 

value to it; but if the dictophone record is used you have a record 
that other teachers can hear. The determination of progress need 
not be left to the fleeting impressions of one person. You can have 
a dozen judges and e: ach one will hear exactly the same sound. 

It is not costly, for the dictaphone wax cylinder is able to record 
approximately 1,000 words. I have used the cylinders for a number 
of years and know about how much each will hold when used care- 
fully. It is of such great value that it seems to me every school for 
the deaf should be equipped vith a dictaphone and then it will be 
possible to have an exact, impartial record of the child’s progress in 
vocalization from the time that he first begins articulate speech until 
ready for graduation. 

Dr. Water B. Swirt, of Boston, Mass. I want to congratulate Dr. 
Taylor. It seems to me that his work is along decidedly advanced 
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lines. It is a sphere of undertaking and research investigation that 
should be taken up and followed by all the teachers of the deaf. 

In the history of medicine, speech has evidently been left until the 
last. A few years ago—10 years ago—we said that the nervous sys- 
tem was the most complicated thing in the body. It was left to the 
last for exhaustive study. Twenty -five years:ago people used to 
talk—I mean medical men—used to speak of aphasia and aphonia, 
and a few large things like that. Medical men could see the monstrous 
changes in the voice in disease, but finer things were unanalyzed, un- 
mentioned, untabulated, and untested. It seems to me that Dr. 
Taylor has by this effort placed himself in the vanguard along the 
line of investigation of these finer things, for he finds the finer things 
of the speech, the minute variations and changes and evolutions he 
tabulates and tests; and it is right along this line of investigation 
that modern advances in speech are to be made. 

Mr. A. J. Winnie, of Wisconsin. I was very glad to hear Dr. Tay- 
lor say what he did with reference to the dictophone. We have in 
our department in the Milwaukee State Normal School a dictaphone, 
and I believe that it would be a fine thing for every teacher, no matter 
whether she is teaching the deaf or not, to make a record on this 
cylinder, and then listen to her record. You hear yourself then as 
others hear you. I remember the first time that I listened to a record 
of my own speech. I did not recognize it. Few people recognize 
their own speech as they hear it reproduced on the dictaphone. The 
reason, I suppose, is this: When we hear our own speech we are get- 
ting a great deal of it through bone conduction. You place your fin- 
= in your ears—stop up your ears—and you can still hear yourself 

talk, although you may not hear others; but when you hear the record 
from the:dict taphone, you are getting it through air conduction, and 
then you hear yourself as others hear you. I found when I listened 
to my own speech that I was not making perfect speech. I detected 
some little defects in my own speech which I was enabled then. to 
correct. This can be used equally as well for the teachers themselves 
as for the children. 

Mr. Grover. We have still a few minutes more, if anybody wishes 
to use the time in discussion. 

Mrs. A. Reno Mareuuies, of New York. I should like to.go one 
step further than that. I should suggest that the parents have a dic- 
taphone in their homes. I have found that many pupils begin to slur 
after they leave school and the parents do not correct them. When I 
speak to them about it they say, “I do not hear that their speech is 
deteriorating.” I think if these parents had a record of their chil- 
dren’s speech on the dictaphone from the time they left school they 
probably would realize the dropping of the “s’s,” the slurring of 
their vowels, and other slight defects which tend to make their speech 
less perfect as they grow older. 

Mr. Grover. We shall proceed to the next number on the program. 
Miss Pattie Thomason needs no introduction to this convention. I 
shall not attempt to give any explanation of what Miss Thomason 
is going to show you, and will simply ask her to come to the plat- 
form and start her demonstration. Miss Thomason. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF THE VOICE. 
By Miss Pattir THOMASON. 


The work of tone development or voice training is one toward which the 
attention of modern educators of the deaf is turning, and it is one the speech 
teacher can not afford to ignore. The great progress made in teaching speech 
to the deaf child has not deceived us into thinking that everything possible has 
been done to give him good speech. The unsatisfactory results in the voice 
quality is‘a proof that the methods of training and using the voice have not 
become firmly fixed on a scientific basis. 

The term “ quality of the voice”” means the kind of a tone used in speaking. 
Before taking up the suggestive exercises for voice improvement let us con- 
sider three questions into whieh the subject naturally divides itself: (1) What 
is the present status of the deaf child’s voice? (2) To what extent may the 
predominant tone of the voice be improved? (38) How ean it be done? 

In the first place, it may be well to state that we have no absolute standard 
of voice excellence. There is no specific recipe for correct voice. Whether a 
voice is good or bad depends practically on the ear of the listener. What 
sounds good to one person may sound very different to another. This very 
fact is the cause of much that is unsatisfactory in the sound of the speech. 
There is too much “ tone-deaf” speech teaching. 

The voice of the deaf child has been abused. As it is, it is a complicated 
affair. We hear a man’s voice in a boy, a boy’s voice in a man, a boy’s voice 
in a girl, etc. We often hear a heavy, coarse voice in a delicate little girl and 
a small, thin voice in a.strapping-6-footer. If the deaf child has a good voice, 
it is the exception—it is often an accident—and the cause of much congratu- 
lation. 

It will be admitted that the deaf child uses his voice mechanically, purely in 
a physical sense. His intellectual and emotional nature, so far as his voice is 
concerned, are dormant. Whether he asks a question, makes a statement, gives 
a command or an exlamation, the tone of his voice is just the same. He doesn’t 
know how to make his voice express what is in hts mind. Fortunately, most 
teachers know good tone when they hear it, but they are lacking in skill as to 
how to get good tone and how to keep it. They attempt any voice work with 
timidity because of their own lack of voice training. They seldom find fault 
with the quality of the voice. Their chief concern is to get plenty of sound. 
They demand loudness above everything else, and that is just what they have 
gotten—quantity instead of quality. 

Quality of tone—the sound of the speech—depends on the individual tones 
imparted by the different vowels. It is chiefly in the vowels that we hear the 
music of speech. The consonants are the noises. In the method of developing 
speech by beginning with breath consonants we start with no‘ses instead of 
with tone. Too much attention has been paid to consonantal noises and too 
little to vowel tones. We have been so much concerned with the question 
“how to teach speech” that we have overlooked the more important one, 
“how the child learns to speak.” 

We will have better voices when we begin voice development with deaf chil- 
dren in a natural way—by first giving them an idea of sound. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the acquiring of speech with a deaf child is 
purely mechanical. Speech is first mental, then physical, vocal, and verbal. 
The idea of sound is the antecedent to tone, and it is absolutely essential. We 
should subordinate the mechanism of speech to the idea of tone. By getting 
sound impressions to the brain and establishing the association between hearing 
the tone—feeling the tone—and its production, we will be able to get variety 
and tone color in the vowel sounds. Just in the relative degree by which we can 
improve the vowel sounds will we be able to improve the quality of the voice. 

The time to improve the voice is before it begins. This sounds paradoxical, 
but it implies that defects of voice when once established are hard to correct. 
“ Prevention is better than cure.” The prevention of a bad quality of voice is 
the end toward which I have been working for the past five years in the Rhode 
Island school. The suggestions I have to offer will be found in the following 
account of this work. We are convinced that there has been an appreciable 
improvement in the quality of the speech since we began it. 

The preparatory work in voice training is of prime importance. It consists 
in exercises that will educate the touch to perceive sound as vibration. In all 
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the sense-training work, for which our schools for the deaf have been famous, 
it is strange that so little has been given to quicken the child’s attention to 
sound. 

In the case of the partially hearing child, who is often “ tone deaf,” we give 
systematic ear-training exercises. Half the problem of voice training is ear 
training. We develop the faculty of intelligent hearing and train the child to 
apply this knowledge to modulating his voice. With children who have the 
power of sound perception, we develop this power by exercises that allow him 
to combine what he hears and what he feels. In the case of the totally deaf 
child, we train his touch, so that the sense of hearing, in relation to speech, may 
be, so far as possible, supplied. 

I make the pianoforte, with its ready-made tones, the center of operation. I 
attract the child’s attention to sound by playing for him and to him. I saturate 
him in musical vibration.’ He notices at once when I am playing, he feels 
vibration, and when not playing no vibration is felt. These first exercises at 
the piano awaken sensations of tone and train the child in quick response. 

We give the children an idea of the properties which all sounds possess—loud- 
ness, pitch, and quality. The first exercises to develop the sense of loudness are 
given with the bass drum and the piano. Exercises to develop the sense of 
pitch relationship of tones are given with the piano first, later with other instru- 
ments. To develop the sense of the quality of sound—the timbre of sound—we 
introduce several instruments, and the children distinguish between the high 
pitch of the piano, the high pitch of the guitar, the flute, the bell, and the 
teacher’s voice. They also recognize the low and the medium pitches of these 
instruments. 

In all this vibration work I use the bass drum. The child closes his eyes and 
rests his hands lightly on the drum. The moment the vibration ceases he opens 
his eyes and points to the instrument from which the vibration came. This is 
teaching the child to “ hear with his hands,” 

When the children have become acquainted with sound—have really dis- 
covered the world of tone—I begin the development of the voice. I give high 
voice on “oo” (e flat or f fourth space or fifth line). The child feels the 
vibration in the drum, perceives it as voice, relates it in pitch to the pitch of 
the piano, which he knows, and imitates the tone. In these exercises the 
purpose is to have the child imitate the high and low sounds. To a certain 
extent he imitates the position, but at first I call just as little attention to 
position as possible. 

I recommend the drum as a sound reflector for voice work. Every time the 
child makes a tone he feels it—* listens to it with his hands ”’—mental tone 
pictures are created, and he drops throat consciousness, which causes throat 
stiffness, and that is the cause of much of the bad tone. The child thus gets 
the right idea of tone—that it is something without—and the making of tone 
with him becomes a spontaneous activity of his mind. 

The vowel “oo” should be the starting point of voice-training exercises. 
If rightly used it places the tone for all other vowels. The use of this vowel 
in the high piteh will result in a head tone, which should be soft and fluty. 
The larynx of a young child is a delicate instrument and is not adapted to 
violent voice exercise. Don’t try to get big tone with young children. 

All preliminary voice work should be confined to pure vowels—not words, 
nor even syllables. When we are working to establish pure tone we want 
no such complication as consonantal noises. The vowels are classified with 
regard to their adaption for good tone production.. The best vowels for good 
tone are: 

(1) oo and ee (on the high pitch for head voice—develop head and nasal 
resonance). 

(2) ar (on the medium pitch for medium tone—develops resonance in the 
cavities of the mouth). 

(3) 00, 0, aw (on the low pitch for “ chest voice ’—develop chest’ resonance). 

The diphthongs are good for tone practice if given by prolonging the first 
sound and by giving the second sound with a vanishing sound. For “ oy,” as 
in boy, give it aw-i; not aw-ee. I should be ar-i, not ar-ee; a should be e-i, 
not e-ee; ow, as in cow, is a good sound for tone production. 

In training children’s voices, it is of practical importance that the teacher 
keep in mind the three registers of the voice—the low register (the chest or 
the thick), the medium (or thin), and the small (or higher). I do not mean 
that we should regard “head voice” and “chest voice” as distinct registers ; 
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but the chest, the cavities of the mouth, and the head are the main parts in 
vocal resonance and they should all be brought into play, in order to equalize 
the voice and get a heterogeneous series of tones throughout the compass of 
the voice. 

Teachers have been developing voice in a limited chest range, and this has 
resulted in the heavy chest voices so common in young deaf children. They 
have not developed head and nasal resonance. Another thing, they seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that an adult’s voice is an octave lower than a 
ehild’s. They should pitch their tones an octave higher for the child to 
imitate in tones that would be natural to-him. We should remember that a 
deaf child can and does imitate tone—the tone that he feels—just as a normal 
child imitates tones that he hears. 

To avoid strained constricted tones begin voice development witii the high 
tone—the head voice—and bring the tone down gradually. It is safe to carry 
a higher tone down, but it is always risky—and often injurious to the throat— 
to carry a lower tone up. By forcing the chest tones up you completely destroy 
the vibrant head tone. There are a number of voices in our school—among 
our older pupils—which were ruined by just.such work as this. 

As soon as the child has discovered his voice and can imitate such vowels 
as 00, 0, ar, ee, ou, oi, I give syllables and easy words. The best syllables for 
acquiring precision in striking sounds are bar, lar, mar. Sounds given in 
imitation of the cow, the dog, the cat, the sheep, the bass drum, the bell, the 
wind, and the train are good words for tone practice. Such words as moo, 
boom, bar-bar, bow-bow, meow, choo-choo-whoo, if practiced correctly develop 
resonance and continuity of breath. 

Rhythm is an important factor in voice training. Exercises to develop the 
power of perception for rhythm should be given along with those for develop- 
ing perception for sound. By rhythm I do not mean time. Rhythm is not a 
regular beat—rhythm is movement—the swing of the tune. It is the feeling 
that comes to the mind through the sense of hearing or as vibration through 
the touch. When we awaken the sense for the rhythm of sound, we encourage 
the child to express in a physical way what he feels. 

With young children I give three types of rhythm. The first is the char- 
acterization of the happy mood of childhoed. I play bright, happy music, and 
the child expresses what he feels by running and skipping to music. The sec- 
ond mood is the lullaby—or the sad mood. For this I play soft, sad music, and 
the child takes the characteristic movement. For the third mood I play the 
clearly accented music, and he expresses this in marching and playing soldier. 
Thus he gets an idea of the real significance of music—that it is language. 

Other rhythmical exercises are given with the body, the arms, the hands, and 
the feet. These help the chiid to throw off nervous energy which would other- 
wise be expressed in harsh tones in the voice. Then exercises develop consti- 
tutional breathing and give the child physical balance. All voice-training exer- 
cises should be given in the spirit of play. Joy establishes coordination, and 
we improve the voice by improving the coordination. 

Now I will demonstrate the first steps in this work with a little 
pupil who has been in the Rhode Island school one year. He is 5 
years old. He is totally and congenitally deaf. [Miss Thomason 
placed some pupils on the stage. | 

Mr. Grover. I have one suggestion to make before Miss Thomason 
starts demonstrating this class. To get the full significance of the 
demonstration I am going to ask you to be as quiet as you possibly 

‘an, because the slightest little disturbance in this hall will mar the 
demonstration. 

Miss Thomason wishes me to tell this audience that these children 
are totally and congenitally deaf; that they hear nothing. One 
question that the audience usually asks is, “ How much hearing have 


they?” They have none. 
(Miss Thomason gave a demonstration with Reginald Frechette, 


a 5-year-old boy, congenitally deaf, using piano, guitar, drum, and 


bells.) 
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Miss THomason. We planned to bring a pupil who had had this 
work for two years, showing the application of the work in getting 
some natural inflection in sentences, short, simple question “forms, 
etc.; but this pupil was taken ill a ‘few days ago, and we couldn’t 
bring her, so I will just read this part of the paper, which I intended 
to follow with a | demonstration of this graded work. This is scale 


work: 
SCALE WORK (DEMON STRATION ) ° 


The purpose of scale work is to equalize the vowels and make the voice 
flexible. This is the most necessary exercise for keeping good tone after you 
have gotten it. By scale practice we secure pliant and sustained use of the 
breath, precision in the attack, and the proper mixture of vowels throughout 
the compass of the voice. 

I began scale work five years ago at the Rhode Island school. So far as I 
know, I was the first to advocate this do-re-mi-far-sol-lar-si-do practice for 
deaf children. A good many conservative speech teachers frankly disapproved 
of it. They thought I was trying to make singers out of my pupils and re- 
garded.me as a lost soul. Their claim was that the monotone was the only 
natural or safe voice for the deaf child. They said that if the child gives 
high voice, medium voice, and low voice, when he comes to speak, his voice 
will run up and down at a ridiculous rate, and the last state of that voice will 
be worse than the first. I couldn’t see why we couldn’t, or shouldn’t, train a 
deaf child to control his voice with his will, just as we control ours. We gain 
voice control by using the voice throughout its compass and not by giving one 
dreary sound. I can well see how this kind of voice practice, if not done in 
the right way, might do more harm than good. It is dangerous work and 
should be entered into advisedly, something like the holy state of matrimony. 

I begin scale practice in the third grade by establishing in the child’s mind 
the correct relationship of tones within the octave. 

Change of pitch is the fundamental element of voice training. We have 
children acquire a broad change of pitch from word to word, phrase to phrase, 
sentence to sentence. Inflection is a subtler element than change of pitch. In- 
flection is change of pitch within the word. We change the pitch when we 
change the thought. Pitch is an intellectual modulation. Inflection combines 
the intellectual and the emotional modulations. It is a change of thought and 
of feeling. For a deaf child to acquire inflection he must be made to think and 
feel what he says. 


Now I will take these other pupils, who are a little older and who 
have had four years of tone work. .Two of the pupils were at the 
Staunton convention three years ago, and at that time, if you remem- 
ber, they were getting their first ideas of pitch by standing behind 
the piano and putting their hands upon it, while I played in the low 
register of the piano, in the middle register, and in the. highest. 
Now they don’t touch the piano, but they stand from 2 to 8 feet from 
the piano and recognize the pitch. I am working within the octave 
instead of the middle and the extremely high. 

(A demonstration was given with three girls.) 

Now, you may say, “ What i is the good of all this work? Do they 
speak any better?” ‘This is the real test. How much of this sense 
tone do they apply in their speech? I will have them give a few 
sentences and phrases, and you may judge. 

(Miss Thomason gave some sentences, which the children repeated 
after her.) 

For expression exercises we find very good ones in the various 
little readers and primers that are gotten out nowadays. We select 
something very simple, where words are easy to say and the language 
easy, so that the child doesn’t have to stop to think of the articulation. 
We find that when children take the part of the person who speaks 
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they speak more naturally, and that is the purpose of these exercises— 
to get them to enter into the spirit of what they say. 

This is a fable, the story of the fox and the grapes. The first child 
will take the part of the rabbit and the second child the part of the 
fox. 

(A demonstration in reading was given by the children.) 

Mr. Gruver. It is a very great pleasure to me to present to this 
convention Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of Boston, who will read a paper 
on, and later demonstrate, the Mueller-Walle system of lip reading. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP READING. 
By Miss MartHa E. Bruun, of Boston, Mass. 


When the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech for the 
Deaf held its Ninth Summer Meeting in Providence. R. I., in June, 1912, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell spoke a few words about the method which I am here 
to represent. He said: “I am bound to confess the fact that there is a great 
deai in the lip reading of Miss Bruhn that is valuable in our work; but there is 
one thing that struck me—that there is a radical difference between her method 
of looking at speech reading or lip reading and ours that may be significant. 
We look to positions of the vocal organs; she looks to movements. There is 
something very significant there.” That was said five years ago. The Miiller- 
Walle method was thus viewed by one whose opinion we all value so highly. 

This meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf seems 
to me a most fitting time to bring before you an outline of the work that this 
school has tried to accomplish and thereby show whether Dr. Bell’s words, 
“there is a great deal in this lip reading that is valuable in our work,” have 
proved to be true. Has the “radical difference” of which he spoke, namely, 
movements of the vocal organs rather than positions, proved as “ significant ” 
as he suggested it might become? 

Statistics showing the growth of the school and the extent over which the 
method has spread may serve to show that the Miiller-Walle method has stood 
the test and has taken a place in the field of work of which most of you here 
to-day are representatiyes. 

In June, 1912, two schools, Mount Airy and the Clarke School in Northamp- 
ton, had introduced the method. 

In five years 25 other schocls have been added to the list, and 135 teachers 
connected with these schools have been under my personal instruction and 41 
young women who are deaf have graduated from my training school in Boston. 
The schools are attended by children who receive their education there. while 
the home school in Boston is open to adults only and to normal pupils who 
wish the training course for teachers. In other words, the Miiller-Walle 
method has to-day a threefold use: 

1. As a benefit to the adult whose deafness, whether slight or serious, has 
become a hindrance. 

2. As a part of the education of the deaf child. 

8. As a means of earning a livelihood for the deaf adult who, being shut out 
of so many positions, wishes to train for a lip-reading teacher. 

Taking them in this order, let us first consider its benefits to the deaf adult. 

Of whom does this class of pupils consist? That may be answered by one 
word—everybody ; young and old, rich and poor, wise and otherwixe. My 
youngest pupil was 14 years of age and I have had four who were over 80 
years old. The deaf adult does not take up the study of lip reading as he 
does music because he has a talent, or art because he wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the old masters, or dramatics because he hopes to win laurels, but 
he wishes to regain by a substitute what has been lost; he is eager to get as far 
as possible on a level with his hearing associates again, and neither he nor his 
teacher has more than a vague idea of his ability as a student in this art. 
So, besides being equipped with a good method the teacher must also make it 
her task to study how to present it according to the particular ability of the 
individual. One student may excel another because he has keener eyesight, 
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another because he has greater power of concentration; one student may have 
both of these qualities, another may lack both of them. In short, we must 
study to bring out in each individual the qualities that go to make up the best 
lip reader which (to quote one of my pupils) are: The eye of a huntsman, the 
insight of an artist, the rhythm of a musician, the concentration of thought of a 
scientist, the ruthlessness of purpose of a financier, the vision of a mind reader, 
and the ability of the little boy who always “ guessed right the very first time.” 

At first thought, the apparent absence of these qualities may appear a rather 
discouraging proposition, for is it not a fact that very few people possess them? 
But is it really the absence of these qualities or the absence of the development 
that the teacher may be facing? I am sure it is the latter. Is it not so among 
the hearing as well as the deaf? The late Prof. Miinsterberg of Harvard has 
put before the public a number of tests which verify my statement. Perhaps 
some of you have seen his motion pictures which he used as tests. My atten- 
tion was called to them by one of my friends. The audience, she said, was in- 
formed that the motion picture was to test the power of observation. Some- 
thing was missing in the picture. What was it? An automobile is seen ap- 
proaching from a distance in broad daylight down the road. My friend, as she 
said, “could not see anything missing” until the automobile stopped, the 
chauffeur got out, and put in its place the large left-hand headlight which had 
been removed. Of course, every one exclaimed, “Is it possible that I didn’t 
notice that that big thing was missing?” Frequent tests of this kind would 
soon show, however, that it was not the lack of the power of observation, but 
rather the lack of its development. And so it is with many of the qualities 
that go to make up a good lip reader. They lie dormant and need only be 
awakened and developed. This, then, is the first task of the lip-reading teacher, 
followed closely by one of no less importance—the successful teaching of the 
method. 

The Miiller-Walle course given to the hard-of-hearing adult consists of a 
series of simple, carefully graded lessons, presented to the student in the order 
of their difficulty and covering the ground of sound combinations as thoroughly 
as possible. Those of you who are familiar with the method know that it is 
in the study of the ever-varying combinations of sounds that we lay the most 
stress, and, moreover, not in the form of words but in syllables. Movements of 
the vocal organs, the passing from one sound to another, producing the so-called 
intermovements—this is the basis of the Miiller-Walle method. 

I wish to emphasize particularly to-day the value of this syllable practice. 

Beginning with the five vowels ii, 6, 65, 4, and é, we*show the movement of 
each, 





i, downward movement of the jaw. 

6, forward movement of the lips. 

66, more forward movement of the lips. 
4, backward movement of the lips. 

é, more backward movement of the lips. 

These vowels are then practiced in groups of two or three. Examples: i 6: 
66 4; 666; 4 2; 6 H; 6 H; 6 HOO; 6 HA A; & HG; A EG GG A; A A GE; H 56 G, 
ete. 

Next we place consonants before these vowels. Taking in the first lesson 
f, s, m. th, sh, and w, we form syllables, as fii, f6, f66, fa, sha, sh6, thd, tha, 
wa, ete. 

The vowel movement is the principal movement of the whole syllable. The 
consonants. especially those that precede the vowel, take more or less the di- 
rection of the vowel that follows them and therefore are. subject to many 
changes. The letter “f,” for example, pronounced alone shows a backward 
movement of the lower lip. The upper lip remains stationary. But in “f” 
before a vowel, as in fd, f66, both lips move in the direction of the 6 and 66 in 
order to give the necessary intermovement and to pronounce the vowel without 
pausing. The same is true in fa and féé; the lips immediately take the direction 
of the vowel, in this case a backward movement. Now, in order to learn to dis 
tinguish the manifold changes which consonants in connection with the different 
vowels undergo, they must be practised in every possible combination. Syllables 
are given in groups of two or more. They should be given with the fluency 
of rapid speech. The teacher must be thoroughly acquainted with the order. 
No.one realizes until he tries it the difficulty of thinking quickly and giving 
syllables smoothly. If the teacher hesitates she misleads the pupil by giving 
incorrect movements, If the pupil has difficulty in recognizing the movements 


au Wd bet fet, Oe ets ih, et 
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they may be given more slowly at first but should always be repeated with 
increased speed. 
The following is a syllable drill from the first lesson: 


fii ma sho 
fo ma shod mé 
fééshé ma shod mé 


Ase 
a. 


ma She may show me the way. 


S2aArFnr 
= 


In each subsequent lesson one or more sounds are taught, and these are always 
practised with the syllables previously learned. By placing the new movement 
with the familiar ones the visible characteristic is more plainly brought out. 

In the fourth lesson the vowel 4 is taught. Here we have a downward move- 
nent of the jaw, and at the same time there is a slight forward movement of the 
lips. We have had the downward movement for 4 and the forward movement 
for 6. Therefore the mere definition of the movement for A means little to the 
pupil. The point is to show wherein the difference lies. Compare fii fi; mii 
mi; sii si, and note that there is not so much downward movement for A as 
for i. Then compare f6 ff, s6 sA, md ma. and note that the lips do not move so 
fur forward for 4 as for 6. 4a lies between ii and 6. In the sixth lesson we 
practice r before a vowel. ‘The movement is explained to the pupil and is then 
oracticed in syllibles, thus: 
ho ro6 wé ma rod 
he ri we ma ra 
he ra ma we ra 
he roi Ini Wwe ré 
he rou mi wé ré 
he r6o ma we ré 
he ma rod mai wé ré 
he ma ré we ma reé 
sé me re we ma ré 
sé mé ro we ma receive 
she sd me ro We may receive them 


Notice that syllable Grills are more practical in learning lip reading than 
memorizing rules. For the lip reader it is not so much a question of actual 
knowledge as skill and ability in reorganizing the movements rapidly. This 
ability can only be attained by systematic practice. 

Why are syllables better than words? Simply this: When does the hard-of- 
hearing adult have to read words uttered alone? Very rarely, except in 
answer to questions and then usually the form of the question will guide him. 
Words studied alone are useless. If man, pan, ban, band, pant, mad, bad, and 
pat, spoken alone, are produced by identically the same movements, why is it 
not better to have the student for the time being consider them only as syllables 
and concentrate his thoughts on the movements, which as soon as they are 
mastered, are put in combination with other syllables and form complete 
thoughts which we call sentences? 

Those of you who are familiar with my textbook know that easy sentence 
practice is commenced in the very first lesson. ‘There are two reasons for this. 
The fist is that I believe the student should at once put his newly acquired 
knowledge to practical use, just as a child who has been taught a new punctua- 
tion mark must be shown how to use it by as many illustrations as possible. So 
the new consonant or syllable must be shown in short sentences in order that the 
eye may become trained to watch for it in different combinations. Of course, 
in giving these sentences so early in the course they will contain many sounds 
that have not been taught, but that brings us to the second reason why I have 
put them in my textbook in the first lesson. Sentences must not be taught 
as a series of ‘individual movements but as a whole or complete thought. The 
lip reader who thinks he must distinguish every individual movement in a 
spoken sentence will never be as successful as the one who combines quickly 
and unconsciously the visible characteristics with the thought that the speaker 
wishes to convey. The new consonant or sy!lable that has just been taught 
must, of course, be emphasized, or at least it must not be crowded in among 
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more important words so that the attention of the student is distracted from 
it. In lesson six then, where “r” before a vowel is taught, such words as 
read, write, row, raise, and roam should be used. A part of the time devoted 
to sentence practice must be given to verb practice or drills in which the verb 
receives the most attention. .Take the verb read and practice in this way: 

Read it over. 

Read it well. 

Read it to yourself. 

Read it out loud. 

Read between the lines. 

I will read it to you. 

Read it over and tell me if it is right. 

But the student must not be kept too long. on sentences. He wishes to learn 

to understand a conversation. The Miiller-Walle method has, for the step im- 


mediately preceding the informal conversation lesson, its so-called story develop- ° 


ment exercise which is both enjoyable and instructive. There are 27 such 
stcry exercises in my textbook. The story itself can be told in a very few words 
and it would be very dull to listen to it over and over again when the point 
is known to the listener. The ‘story development” has a great deal of repeti- 
tion, but the student is kept in anticipation of the climax and so does not lose 
his interest in the story. These stories suggest good topics for informal con- 
versation—travel, sports, familiar quotations, quaint sayings of children, ete.— 
and the material thus obtained may be used for advanced class work. The 
gathering of an abundance of the right material to be kept on hand for the 
pupils under private instruction or in class has no doubt often been somewhat 
of :ii task to those of you who have given these courses to adults, 

Knowing from experience what a variety of material is necessary to fill the 
demand, I published this game last year. It is entitled “Work and Play,” 
which suggests that it may be used as work in the teaching or reviewing -of 
lessons, or it may be placed in the hands of a group of advanced students as 
a game. Although four games are suggested in the directions, much is left 
to the ingenuity ofrthe pupil to plan out new ways of playing. 

Now we come to the second use of the Miiller-Walle method as a part of 
the education of the deaf child. How much of the instruction given to the 
adult can be adapted to the child? My visits to the various institutions for 
the deaf at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, the Clarke school in Northampton, and 
the Alabama school, have convinced me that this method may be used to great 
advantage by teachers in the upper grades of these schools. 

The progress in the teaching of speech to the deaf child has been so re- 
markable that in many cases he is now on a level with his hearing com- 
panions. He can converse with them, attend lectures, and join classes in nearly 
every branch of learning. Why, then, should not a method like the Miiller- 
Walle method for the adult deaf be used in the schools? When the deaf child 
has reached a certain point in his school career, the exercises, drills, and 
stories in my textbook will be useful, and the syllable practice will aid in 
training his eye to accurate observation. 

I consider it one of the greatest compliments I can pay to those who teach 
in these institutions that I have been able to take some of their pupils who 
have “outgrown” their schools and put them right into my advanced classes, 
and they have certainly done themselves and their teachers great credit. One 
of these pupils took my normal training course and is teaching. Think of 
what it means! A young person who has never heard the human voice in his 
life conversing with ease with the deaf adults who perhaps have only very 
recently lost their hearing. No wonder the word “ deaf-mute” is no ‘longer 
used ! 

In the institutions in which my method has been introduced, I have _ per- 
sonally conducted the classes for the instruction of the teachers at the respective 
schools. In this way. all the teachers who desire may attend and get what 
may be best adapted to the needs of their grades. 

The third and final use of the Miiller-Walle method is, as has been said, a 
means of earning a livelihood for the deaf adult who, being shut out of so 
many positions, wishes to train to become a lip-reading teacher. In regard to 
this, I am able to speak of my personal experience, for it was not until I had 
taught German and French for a number of years that I became deaf and 
found myself face to face with the problem, “ What shall I do now?” Only 
those who have found themselves in this position can realize what it means 
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and as an encouragement to those I will say a few words about this field of 
work. 

The Miiller-Walle normal training course is offered, of course, to the hear- 
ing adult as well as the hard-of-hearing. That the former can prepare in a 
much shorter time than the latter is self-evident. The length of time required 
for the hearing teacher may vary greatly, depending, naturally, upon his ex- 
perience and adaptability. If he has been a teacher of the deaf and only wishes 
to add the Miiller-Walle method to his’ training, he can master it'in a few 
weeks. My summer training courses are for experienced teachers who, having 
been graduated from some normal school, have a knowledge of the principles 
of education, logic, and psychology, and can cover the ground in two weeks’ 
daily instruction. from 9 to 11.30. 

For the hearing adult who has never taught or prepared to teach, a longer 
course is much more advisable. He should have the experience of class-room 
training. His training should be the same as that of the deaf adult, but. of 
course, he will take less time, since he need not learn to read the lips himself. 

These training courses at my school in Boston are given during the entire 
school term from October to June and the student may apply at any time and 
begin training at once, advancing as rapidly as he is able. He receives indi- 
vidual instruction and then devotes as much time as possible to practical ex- 
perience in the classroom, The deaf pupil also receives instruction in advanced 
work in lip reading and spends the entire morning at the school. A list of my 
deaf graduates who have opened schools in other cities may be found in: any 
number of the Volta Review. 

The reasons why I have chosen re arrange my normal courses in this way, 
rather than to set a definite date for the opening. are, first. because I feet that 
every student should be entitled to my personal supervision, which would be 
impossible in large numbers, and, second, because most of my pupils come from 
a distance and must adjust their coming to conditions at home. And a third 
reason is this: Students come in touch with others in all stages of .dvanmement ; 
the beginner meets the graduate, the graduate may lend a hand to the beginner. 

This summer a new line of work has been added to our school. I refer to the 
work of teaching the deaf soldiers who are to learn lip reading in connection 
with other so-called “ reconstruction work” which is being planned by several 
leading physicians of Boston. A hospital is being erected, and I have started 
the training of teachers who have volunteered their services. The idea of this 
work originated with Miss Louise Brooks, director of the Industrial Union for the 
Deaf in Boston. 

We have tried to make the motto of our school the well-known words of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale: “ Look forward and not backward. Look upward and not 
downward. Lend a hand.” 

In thanking you all for your kind attention, I wish to extend to everyone a 
hearty invitation to visit my school in Boston, where visitors are always 
welcome. 

Mr. Gruver. Miss Bruhn wishes me to announce that owing to the 
size of this auditorium and the noises outside, which penetrate the 
room, it will be impossible, and is wholly impracticable to try to give 
her demonstration here. Immediately following the adjournment, 
which will be in the course of the next half hour, she will be much 
more at home in room 203, just across the hall, where she will be 
pleased to meet all of those who are interested in the Miiller-Walle 
system of lip reading, and demonstrate the method. 

The next number on the program, as you know, was given yester- 
day. Mr. Winnie will occupy a few minutes at the present time. I 
don’t know his subject. but he always has something good to present. 

Mr. Winnie. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, what I have 
to say now was to have been said this morning at 8.45. I asked the 
chairman for the privilege of having an audience when I spoke, as 
the unseasonable hour, 8.30 in the morning, failed to bring out more 
than a handful, and in the afternoon, yesterday, most everyone was 
sitting in front of the camera, and I felt that what I had to say in 
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my last installment of my series of talks I wanted to say before the 
convention. 

I shall omit some of the things that I would say had I more time. 
I did want to devote just a little time to a few cautions to present to 
those who are taking training for teaching the deaf, with reference 
to the teaching and with reference to professional ethics. ‘There are 
two or three points coming under that heading, “ Professional ethics,” 
which I want to bring before this convention this morning. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
sy A. J. Winnik, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Certain cautions to prospective teachers. Students must have it strongly 
impressed upon them that the deaf can not hear, and that anything presented 
to the child when he is not looking is lost. The teacher must have the child’s 
eye and attention or her efforts are in vain. Nothing can be taken for granted. 

The teacher who is an imitator only will never do anything very startling 
professionally, nor will she make much progress as a teacher. A teacher should 
always have an aim in her work and not do things simply because she has seen 
ethers doing those things. Unless the teacher realizes this point, she is liable 
to run into serious difficulties. When the teacher has tried the various methods 
which have been tested and tried, and found workable by successful teachers, 
and they fail to satisfy the present situation, the teacher must then rely upon 
her own resourcefulness and ingenuity for the solution of her trouble. I ean 
not emphasize this point too strongly. Have a reason for doing a thing or do not 
do it. When a person's ideas become crystallized. her chances for progress are 
over. The teacher whose mind is open to conviction is the one who has the 
world of achievement before her, beckoning her on to greater and greater suc- 
cesses. 

One thing which prospective teachers should cultivate is the spirit of charity 
and tolerance. I believe that one reason why we are not making greater 
progress in our profession is the lack of cooperation and tolerance. So much 
jealousy is apparent here and there that it blocks the wheels of progress and 
kills initiative and inventive genius. Here is a teacher who has some excellent 
ideas which should be brought to the attention of others laboring in the same 
field, but for fear of being heralded far and wide as a heretic, she prefers to 
hide her light under a bushel. One has only to read through the volumes of 
the annals of the deaf to verify what I have said. They say a certain number 
of fleas are good for a dog, but that depends upon whether you look at it from 
the standpoint of the flea or of the dog. ‘ 

I had a long conversation last year with’ the superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau and editor of the Volta Review, and he told me with regret how difficult 
it was for him to secure articles for the magazine. I believe that much of this 
difficulty is due to the fear, of severe criticism by fellow workers. Can we not 
reform along this line so that we may exchange views freely and be willing to 
discuss our differences without resorting to clubs and epithets? I am reminded 
of the placard which appeared in the organ loft of a Russian church, “ Don’t 
shoot the organist, he is doing the best he can.” No one ever successfully built 
himself up by tearing others down. 

Tet us learn to be loyal to each other and the cause we represent. If we 
can not truthfully speak well of some one, let us resolve to hold our peace. . 

I believe it is impossible for us to instill the principles of ethics in the 
children if we look with suspicion and jealousy, each upon the other, and violate 
those principles ourselves. Let us rather emulate the love and charity of the 
Great Teacher who said “ Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.” 

No true teacher can read the history of.the education of the deaf without feel- 
ing depressed over the mercenary and monopolistic spirit of some of.the early 
educators of the deaf, such as the Braidwoods, who guarded so carefully. their 
methods of instruction lest others might learn their secrets and thus curtail 
their revenues, even though the poor deaf children might continue to grope 
on in ignorance because some one’s gain might mean another’s loss. It is still 
more depressing in these days of enlightenment and popular education, when 
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social service is becoming the slogan everywhere, to see advertised by a few, 
certain methods or systems of education or treatments for various classes of 
afflicted ones, guaranteeing to cure them of their defects when no one has any 
right to guarantee such cures. A drowning man will clutch at a straw, and 
the sufferers who read these glowing advertisements respond quickly to the 
promises of relief only to tind that the guarantee carries a proviso with it, 
“If the patient remains with the specialist until he is pronounced incurable, he 
will have his money refunded.” Not wishing to remain for life, the patient 
finally gives up and forfeits his tuition, unless he resorts to the law, in which 
case he usually wins, as the specialist does not care to risk the unfavorable 
advertising. 

Again training courses for teachers of special lines of work with those already 
referred to are offered at fancy tuitions with the provision that the methods or 
systems must not be revealed to others. How different this monopolistic and 
unmissionary spirit from that which actuated De l’Epée, Gallaudet, and Him 
who eee the ears of the deaf and the eyes of the blind, caused the dumb to 
speak, and went about doing good. It is this unprofessional spirit, which if 
permitted to grow may endanger our cause and tend to make the public view 

s all with misgivings and suspicion. 

I believe all true teachers in special lines of work with afflicted children 
should raise their voices in protest against this sort of thing which has taken 
root and is growing.in this country. Educational papers and magazines should 
refuse to accept the advertising material of these specialists until they with- 
draw these unethical and unprofessiona! provisions or conditions. 

If the systems or methods are what they are advertised to be, the public 
should be made acquainted with them as soon as possible through their repre- 
sentatives in order that relief may be brought to the sufferers without delay. 

Suppose the physicians who gave to the world the treatments for prevention 
of smallpox, diptheria, typhoid, tetanus, hydrophobia, ete., had adopted this 
spirit. what would be our condition to-day? We have all heard of instances of 
physicians who have even given up their lives in studying certain diseases in 
order that others might live. 

The true teacher will not put her light under a bushel, but will put it on a 
candlestick so that it may give light to all that are in the house. 

Finally, let everyone who would be worthy of the name of teacher, whether 
of deaf children or of hearing children, so labor that the world will be better 
for his having lived and labored in it. 

Mr. Grover. I will now turn the meeting over to the president, Dr. 
Hall. 

Dr. Haw (in the chair). With the exception of the demonstration 
which Mr. Gruver has spoken of in the adjoining room after adjourn- 

ment of the meeting, our program of papers and addresses is now com- 
pleted. There are, however. a few business matters which we shall 
attend to before the final adjournment. 

IT am asked by Mr. Wheeler to announce to the members of the 
convention and friends here that the pageant which it is proposed 
to give to-night will be open to you all. Our badges will be sufficient 
tic ket for admission. There is no charge for admission to the pageant 
anyway, but a good many people’ are expected, if it isa pleasant even- 
ing, and it would be well to be there some time before the opening 


hour of 8.30. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. President the committee on resolutions is ready to 
make its report. Mr. Driggs, our secretary, has these resolutions and 
will read them to you. 

Dr. Hatz. Mr. Driggs is recognized. 

Mr. Drices. Mr. Chairman, I will read the resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be extended to his honor, F. A: 
Hagerty, mayor of Hartford, for his presence at the opening session of our con- 
vention and for the cordial welcome he gave us, 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this convention, in session duly 
assembled, be, and are hereby, tendered to the president and board of directors 
of the American School for the Deaf at Hartford for the generous and hospitable 
entertainment provided during each and every session of this their twenty-first 
meeting. 





Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this body be tendered to Principal 
Frank R. Wheeler, to Mrs. Wheeler, and to all the teachers and officers of the 
American School for the Deaf at Hartford for their untiring efforts in minister- 
ing to their comfort and happiness during the continuance of this convention. 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the members of this convention are due 
and are hereby tendered to Dr. Percival Hall for the impartial and urbane manner 
in which he has fulfilled the duties of presiding officer in the absence of our 
president, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 


Resolved, That we congratulate the board of education of the city of Hartford 
for providing for the youth of this beautiful city such a magnificent high school, 
and that we express to the board our appreciation for being permitted to use 
this room and building for our meetings. 


Resolved, That we sincerely thank Dr. Enoch Henry Currier and the directors 
of the New York institution of which he is principal for the presence here of the 
officers, the cadets, and the band of that great school. The work of the cadets 
and of the band has been a most inspiring spectacle to everybody. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are due and are hereby expressed 
to th» authorities of the. Halifax School for the Deaf and the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf for the splendid demonstrations of pupils from these institutions, 
demonstrations which have been of such real value to all members of this body. 


This meeting has been favored by the presence and assistance of 
speakers from outside our profession. We wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the help they have brought. I beg, therefore, to submit 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this convention be extended to 
Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University; to Miss Martha Bruhn, of the 
Miille-Walle School of Lip Reading; to Miss Helen Cleaves, of the Boston Public 
Schools, and to Miss Moore, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, for their 
inspiring addresses, and to Dr. Harold Hays, of New York, now at the front, 
for his admirable paper. 





Whereas a large number of automobiles have been placed at the disposal of 
the members of the convention for their convenience and entertainment: There- 


fore be it 
Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be given to the citizens of Hart- 


ford for their generous donation of the same. 


Whereas the proceedings of this convention have been ably interpreted to the 
deaf members present and adequately reported by the press of the city: There- 


fore be it 
Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this convention be tendered to those who 


have given their time and services as interpreters before the members of the 
convention and to the press which has conveyed the proceedings to the publie 


at large. 

It has been the custom for a number of years to elect to honorary 
membership those of both the fair and sterner sex who are not 
actively engaged in our work but who, by their presence and at- 
tendance, add to the pleasure and interest of the meeting. I there- 
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fore suggest that the following-named persons be elected honorary 
members : 


Hon. F, A. Hagerty. Miss Helen Hill. 

Mrs. Frank R. Wheeler. Mrs. William H. Van Tassel. 
Miss Helen Wheeler. Miss Buckingham. 

Mrs. E. H. Currier. ‘ Mrs. Walter M. Kilpatrick. 
Mrs. Harris Taylor. Prof. Abel Clark. 

Mrs. E. A. Gruver. Mrs. Abel Clark. 

Miss Eleanor Gruver. Lady Campbell. 

Mrs. W. K. Argo. Dr. John Dewey. 

Mrs. L. E. Milligan. Miss Helen E. Cleaves, 
Hon. Henry A. Perkins. Miss Annie Moore. 

Mrs. Charles R. Ely. Dr. Harold Hays. 

Mrs. I. J. Bjorlee. Miss Helen Hill. 

Mrs. Quincey McGuire. Miss Urbantke. 

Mrs. Howard Simpson. Miss Mary True. 

Mrs. Edward C. Rider. Mr. John K. Cloud. 

Mrs. A. J. Winnie. Mr. Harry Best. 

Mrs. Robert W. Hill. Miss Harriet «Rogers, 


And such others as may be presented to and upproved by the 
executive committee. 

Dr. Hau. Ladies and gentlemen, vou have heard the resolutions 
offered, what is your pleasure as to their adoption 

A mMemBeR. I move that they be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Dr. Hauu. It is moved and seconded that these resolutions as read 
by the secretary be adopted as the expression of the convention at its 
present meeting. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is unanimously carried and is so ordered. 

I regret to say that through an oversight yesterday at the business 
meeting I overlooked one of our friends who is somewhat new in the 
profession, and who, I believe, has not had the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you at the convention. I refer to Mr. Cook, inspector of 
the schools of Wisconsin, and I am sure we will all be glad to give 
him a few minutes of: our time this morning on the platform here. 
Mr. Cook, will you come forward and say a word or two? 


ADDRESS OF MR. A. B. COOK, STATE SUPERVISOR OF DAY SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF AND BLIND OF WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Cook. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
T am sure that in this case the best of the wine is not reserved until 
the last of the feast. I am not prepared to give you a speech. 

In this situation I am reminded of the story of the Negro in the 
South, who was on the way to market with his little crop of apples 
in a ramshackle wagon drawn by one mule. As they were going up 
a hill, which was quite long and quite steep and quite rough, the negro 
fell asleep, but suddenly one of the front wheels dropped into a hole 
of such great depth that he was almost thrown out of the wagon, and 
the mule stopped. This woke him up. In the meantime the end gate 
had come out of his wagon and all the apples had distributed them- 
selves along the road. When he discovered that he was stuck he 
looked around and said, “I sure am in a bad fix. Here I am, stuck in 
the middle of the road and no load to throw off.” [| Laughter. ] 

My official title as State superv isor of day schools for the deaf and 
blind would indicate that I am in a class by myself; that I am the 
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only member of the species in captivity; but in this case the name 
does not mean so very much. I am just an ordinary being engaged in 
the work of educating the deaf. 

Out in Wisconsin we perhaps have a little different system from 
what they have in most of the other States, but our purpose is the 
same. It does not make any difference whether we are working in 
an institution or in a day school, our fundamental purposes should 
be the same, and I believe they are the same. 

I have not felt the least bit lonesome here at this convention be- 
cause I bore a different title or was engaged in this work in a little 
different capacity from most of the others who are nee We believe 
in Wisconsin—and I think that is the belief of the teachers of the 
deaf all over this country—that it is the purpose of the school for 
the deaf to bring these children who are deprived of one of the 
avenues of approach i in touch with the world; enable them to appro- 
priate to their own use and to their own happiness the good things 
of the world, and to give back good and to shun evil. 

In Wisconsin in the day schools, as in the institution and in the 
institutions throughout this country, we are endeavoring to prepare 
these deaf children so they may become efficient, happy members of 
the society into which they must go when they leave our schools. 
We are looking forward and upw ard. We are expecting to take back 
a great deal of inspiration from this meeting and try to transmit it 
to those who are working under us. And I want to assure you that 
if at any time we can be of any assistance to you we are just as 
willing to give as we are to receive. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to greet you all. 

Dr. Hau. I am asked by Mr. Harry Best to say that he will be 
pleased to have any of the delegates, especially from the West and 
South, visit his settlement—University Settlement—while in the 
East. This is in New York City. Mr. Best was engaged for a num- 
ber of years in the teaching of the deaf, but has now t taken up settle- 
ment work in New York City. 

Dr. Fay. If not too late—Mr. Best is not an active member of this 
association—I should like to move that he be elected an honorary 
member. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. A. L. E. Crourer. If not too late, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to suggest the name of Miss Harriet Rogers, formerly principal of 
the Clarke School. 

Dr. Hari. Miss Rogers’s name will be added to the list. 

Is there any further business to come before the meeting? The 
hour of adjournment is approaching. If there is no other business T 
wish to express my great appreciation to all who have taken part in 
this meeting, either on the program or in discussion or by attendance. 
I am sure that while we in charge of the program have failed in 
some ways—in many ways, I have io doubt—we have all enjoyed 
our meeting here, and I hope that all will go away feeling glad that 
they have been here.. 

The time for adjournment is at hand, and unless there is other 
business before us I now declare that the twenty-first meeting of the 
convention is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12.20 o’clock, Tuesday, July 3, 1917, the conven- 
tion adjourned.) 
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BENEFITS OF EDUCATION TO THE DEAF. 


By EpwIn -.. Hopason, of the New York institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


We celebrate to-day 100 years of educational opportunity for the deaf. We 
render homage to the great, the good, the benevolent Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
to whose wisdom and philanthropy our emancipation from the thralldom of 
ignorance is due. 

Antecedent to that memorable morning of April 15, 1817, when the first school 
for the deaf in the New World was opened, thousands had lived and died in 
mental darkness. The native intelligence existed, but there were no systematic 
attempts to cultivate and develop it. The imprisoned soul yearned in vain for 
inspiration from the people, the books, the culture that cried out to it on every 
hand. 

: “For Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Stark helplessness repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


We have been told year after year, on the recurrence of the day of Gallaudet’s 
birth—the 10th of December—the story of his life. His ancestry can be traced 
back to Joshua Gallaudet, who lived at the little village of Mauze, near La 
Rochelle, in France, at the time of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685. Joshua Gal- 
laudet was married to Margaret Prioleau, the granddaughter of Elizee Prioleau, 
a distinguished Huguenot minister. To Joshua and Mergaret Gallaudet was 
born a son, Peter Elisha, a physician, who fled short:y after the Revocation to 
New Rochelle, N. Y. He married, and a sun, Thomas, born in 1724, was married 
to Catherine Edgar, and their second son, Peter Wallace, was inarried to Jane 
Hopkins, of Hartford, Conn. She was a descendant of John Hopkins, one of 
the Puritan se¢tlers of Hartford. To Peter Wallace and Jane Gallaudet was 
born a son, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the one we are assembled here to-day 
to honor.. 

The parents of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet moved to Philadelphia when he 

yas 13 years of age. In the autumn of 1802 Gallaudet entered Yale College, 

qualifying for the sophomore class. In a class of 42 he was 1 of 6 who gradu- 
ated with the honor of an oration. He later took a course at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, graduating in 1814. 

I am warned that other speakers will discourse on Gallaudev’s life in a more 
exhaustive vein, so this brief statement is merely to show that by heredity, 
environment, and the trend of his education Gallaudet was favorably influenced 
and fittingly prepared for the noble part he played in the philanthropies and 
charities which distinguished his career. 

You are all familiar with Gallaudet’s journey across the Atlantic in search 
of information concerning the methods of instructing the deaf that had been 
successfully pursued in England, Scotland, and France; how he was rebuffed 
and refused assistance in Great Britain and eventually aided by the Abbe 
Sicard, who had succeeded De V’Epee in France; and, finally, his return to 
America in August, 1816, bringing not only a knowledge of the French s~stem 
of educating the deaf but also a brilliant exponent of that system in the person 
of Laurent Clere. 

Gallaudet and Clere traveled from city to city, giving expositions which 
brought to.the cause of the education of the deaf money and friends. In fact, 
Gallaudet demonstrated to the people what we are still trying to show them 
to-day—that the deaf and dumb can be educated up to a very high degree of 
proficiency, and become active, earnest, honest, and capable citizens of the 
State, 
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And so the first school for the deaf in America was born of benevolence. It 
was dependent upon charity. Its founder was confronted with public skep- 
ticism and-private indifference, and the road to success seemed both difficult 
and doubtful. But the strength of will, the nobility of purpose, the unwavering 
faith of Gallaudet in the righteousness of the cause he espoused, conquered all 
opposition, and ultimate victory was won. God’s sunlight shone upon the deaf 
and dumb. 

There were seven pupils in the first class that assembled at Hartford when 
the education of the deaf was begun, on April 15, 1817. They were Alice Cogs- 
well, George Loring, Wilson Whiton, Abigail Dillingham, Otis Waters, John 
Brewster, and Nancy Orr. Three of them became teachers—George Loring, 
Wilson Whiton, and Abigail Dillingham. John Brewster, who entered at the 
age of 51 years, is chronicled as a portrait painter. 

Levi H. Backus, who g tenth on the list of pupils who entered in 1817, after 
a course of five years taught at a private school for the deaf in Canajoharie, 
N. Y.. and became editor of the Canajoharie Radii, in which he conducted one 
or more columns of deaf-mute news in the year 1839 or thereabouts. He was 
the pioneer in deaf-mute journalism in this country. He obtained a small sub- 
sidy from the State. and later, aided by this same legislative grant, the Deaf- 
Mute Journal was begun and conducted by Henry C. Rider from the year 1872 
to 1879. since which time it has been my special honor and pride to have been 
its editor, although no State subsidy has been claimed or received for a quarter 
of a century. 

Taking into consideration the meager educational facilities and the inade- 
quate provisions for instructing the deaf in the infant years of the first school, 
coupled with the advanced ages and short terms of the pupils, one is amazed 
at the wonderful results attained. Shall we credit it to the teachers or to the 
extraordinary native talent of the pupils? Or was it because of the broad, 
free. and untrammeled use of the sign language, which was the basis of the 
French, system employed ? 

Since the advantages of education have come to them, the great majority of 
the deaf have lived lives of useful and intelligent industry. They have 
proved themselves productive factors in the wealth and welfare of the com- 
munity ,and loyal citizens of the State. Their careers have formed examples 
of courage and zeal in overcoming obstacles that the condition of deafness has 
placed in their pathway, for they have been alert and ready to render a full 
meed of service in every occupation that has engaged the capabilities of their 
heads and hands. 

Of those who derived their intellectual sustenance at Hartford within the 
first half century of its existence, and made exceptional records for mental 
eulture, force of character, and professional accomplishment, particular men- 
tion might be made of the following: 

William Willard, founder of the Indiana institution, for two years its prin- 
cipal, and subsequently, for 20 years, a valued instructor. 

Edmund Booth, a giant in stature, as well as in intellect, who for a few 
years was a teacher at his alma mater. He removed to Iowa, where he pub- 
lished and edited the Anamosa Eureka, a newspaper for the hearing community. 
He also held public office in that city for many years. 

Job Turner, who was a teacher in Virginia, and for nearly or quite 30 years an 
ordained minister of the Episcopal Church, with a mission field that covered 
every locality south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

William B. Swett, who founded the New England Industrial School, at 
Beverly, Mass., and conducted it with great success until his death. 

William Martin Chamberlain, teacher, editor, and remarkable man in public 
affairs. 

George A. Holmes, whose influence and activities helped to consolidate the 
interests of the deaf of New England in religious and organized enterprise. 

James Denison, for nearly three decades was principal of Kendall School. 
He was the inventor of the Denison fraction scale, a contrivance for teaching 
fractions. As a writer of prose he was graceful in expression and forceful in 
presentation. He also was a writer of poetry of more than ordinary merit. 

Henry C. White founded two institutions for the education of the deaf— 
the Utah institution at Ogden and the Arizona institution at Phoenix. He is 
also compiler of a book on common law. 

Sanuel T. Green, a polished and scholarly gentleman, who introduced Ameri- 
ean methods into the Institution for the Deaf in Belleville, Ontario, Canada, 
and was a teacher there until his death. 
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Melville Ballard was the first graduate of Gallaudet College. For many 
years he was an instructor at Kendal! School. He attained superiority in the 
French language, and was a leading example of the successful work of the 
combined system. 

H. Humphrey Moore, one of the really great artists in oils, whose works, re- 
markable for coloring, composition, and originality, may be seen in many of the 
art institutes and public and private galleries of this and other countries. 

Fisher Amos Spofford, who became an instructor of deaf children at the 
institution at Columbus, Ohio. 

Joseph G. Parkinson, at one time chief examiner of patents in the United 
States Patent Office and, during his latter years, a patent attorney in Chicago. 

William L. Hill, proprietor and editor of the most influential newspaper in 
his section, the Athol, Mass., Transcript. 

A close scrutiny of the early records of the Hartford school will reveal many 
others who carved so well their path in the world as to reflect credit upon their 
alma mater. 

Linking the first half century of education for the deaf with the second are 
such distinguished products of our schools as John Carlin, a miniature painter, 
a classical scholar, a poet, and a painter of Biblical and historical studies. 

Albert Newsam, the greatest lithographer and engraver of his time. 

And these preceptors and exemplars of the benefits of education to the deaf 
and dumb: Walter W. Angus and Sidney J. Vail, of Indiana; Zachariah McCoy, 
of Wisconsin; William M. L. Bregg and Thomas L. Brown, of Michigan; Selah 
Wait, of Illinois; Thomas Jefferson Trist, of Philadelphia. And it would be 
almost criminal to forget “ Old Tom” Brown, of New Hampshire, who, in 1871, 
like Cincinnatus of old, left his plow to organize the deaf at Albany, N, Y., 
and lead the movement io perpetuate with a monument the memory of the first 
deaf-mute teacher in America, Laurent Clere. 

There was one school for the deaf on the American continent in the year 1817, 
and seven pupils under insruction. To-day there are schools in every State in 
the Union, the aggregate number of pupils is quite close onto 15,000, and the 
total annual expenditure for their education is approximately $3,500,000. 

The little seed that Gallaudet planted at Hartford became a tree of enlighten- 
ment which has burgeoned and grown and expanded until its re 
branches encompass a continent, wherein the boon and blessing of an educa 
tion to every deaf child no longer depends upon sporadic charity or private 
opulence but is vested in the economic wisdom and careful liberality of the 
State. 

The progressive spread of the elementary schools was fast providing for the 
educational welfare of the deaf of the Nation. In the year 1864 there were 26 
institutions for instructing the deaf in the ordinary branches of a common-school 
course. Still there were many deaf-mutes possessed of the mental capacity and 
imbued with the worthy aspiration to pursue an advanced curriculum. There- 
fore, the crowning bag of the education of the deaf was signalized by the 
establishment of the National Deaf-Mute College (now Gallaudet College) at 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. Its founder was Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
Ph. D., LL. D.., who, valiantly bearing the burden of fourscour years, is living 
in Hartford to-day. 

Gallaudet College is the only college for the deaf in all the world, and its 
founder is universally regarded as the highest living authority upon the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

To Gallaudet College deaf men have come from different countries to secure 
the benefits of a higher education, which could not be obtained in their own 
countries. About 30 years ago its doors were opened to young ladies, and 
since then the work of coeducation has been carried forward with commendable 
success. A large percentage of the leading deaf of the United States received 
their intellectual polish at Kendall Green. 

Another valuable function of Gallaudet College is the normal course of one 
year, offered to graduates of universities, colleges, and high schools, who 
aspire to become teachers of the deaf. Many men and not a few women, who 
have attained distinction in the profession ‘of teaching, were trained for the 
work in Galkaudet’s normal classes. 

Since the college was established its influence upon the education of the 
deaf has been steady and cumulative. The standards of the various institu- 
tions have been repeatedly raised in order to enable prospective students to 
meet the requirements of the entrance examinations. It is the glowing jewel 
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in the diadem of education in which the wide circle of institutions form the 
surrounding cluster. : 

The benefits the deaf have derived from the special schools for their educa- 
tion is evidenced by their home life, by their status in society, in the marts of 
industry, and in the political community. 

They pursue with skill and ability almost every occupation in which the 
sense of hearing is not absolutely essential. The percentage of incompetents 
is so low as to be almost negligible. 

There are many instances in which inherent genius and native talent have 
been developed to an extraordinary degree and produced success in the higher 
avocations. As a matter of historical record, it seems fitting to chronicle 
herein a few of those who have risen superior to the ordinary lines of em- 
ployment and have reached out to better things. 

First of all, I would mention Douglas Tilden, whose creations in sculpture 
and other accomplishments, stamp him as one of the greatest living deaf- 
mutes. As an artist in oils, a caricaturist, a writer of English that is forceful, 
cynical, euphonious, and poetical, as he wills, he stands before the world as 
a rare and versatile genius. 

The late Rev. Henry Winter Syle, with gentle ways and an indomitable 
force of character, was the first man in the history of Christianity to break 
through the red tape of ecclesiasticism and become an ordained minister of the 
gespel. He was a scholar of eminence, a chemist and assayer of high stand- 
ing, and a friend and companion of both the high and humble deaf for whom 
he incessantly labored and eventually gave his life. 

In analytical and synthetical chemistry we have superior exponents in 
George T. Dougherty, of Chicago; Isaac Goldberg, of Brooklyn; James W. 
Howson, of Berkeley ; and David Friedman, of Cleveland. 

Dudley Webster George, a teacher at the Illinois institution, has polyglot pro- 
clivities to such an extent that he has mastered half a dozen modern languages. 

In architecture, Olof Hanson, of Washington State; Thomas S. Marr, of 
Tennessee; A. O. Steidemann, of Missouri, and Charles W. Fetscher, of New 
York. 

Gerald McCarthy is State botanist for South Carolina. 

Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth, Minn., is a banker and real estate man of 
enviable reputation; and Samuel .Frankenheim, of New York, as a broker and 
financier, has made his mark. 

James H. Logan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been a United States Government 
microscopist and a demonstrator of microscopy at the Western Pennsylvania 
Medical College. He is also the compiler of that wonderful collection of 
simplified stories published under the title of “The Raindrop.” 

The late Robert H. King was a notary public and insurance agent, and at 
the time of his death was a director of the Kentucky institution. Notwith- 
standing his deafness, he served in the Union Army with distinction during 
the Civil War. 

Frank R. Gray is a skilled maker of optical and scientific instruiments, and 
an amateur astronomer of no small caliber. 

Cadwallader Washburn, of Minnesota, has won fame as an etcher and also 
as an artist in oils and water colors. Granville Redmond, of California, and 
Will Quinlan, of New York, have both worked their way to distinction with 
the brush and palette. Albert Ballin, Jacques Alexander, Miss Ruby Abrams, 
all of New York, are also artists deserving of mention. 

Elmer E. Hannan, of Washington, D. C., although he has not created a chef 
d’oeuvre as a sculptor, has been successful in producing work of considerable 
merit. 

A. R. Spear, of Minnesota, founder of the North Dakota Institution for the 
Deaf, and for five years its superintendent, is patentee of a merchandise mail- 
ing envelope. It isamade in his own manufactory and extensively sold in whole- 
sale quantities. 

Anton Schroeder, another Minnesotan, is an inventor and manufacturer of 
storm-sash and door-screen hangers, 

George W. Veditz is a fluent writer in English, French, and German, and a 
prolific contributor to magazines and newspapers. He is the “ poultry king” of 
Colorado. At chess he is the only man to have vanquished a champion. 

The late James E. Gallaher was principal of the Chicago day schools, a splen- 
did writer, an ardent worker, a deep thinker, and an author of valuable books 
relating to the deaf. 
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Alexander L. Pach, of New York, for many years was head of the finishing 
department of Pach Bros., photographers, on Fifth Avenue. At the age of 
50 years he started a studio of his own on Broadway facing Wall Street. In 
three years he has made a wonderful record for success, and at this writing is 
filling a contract for photographing 1,300 officials of a big financial establish- 
ment, which calls for 40 sitters on each working day. His studio has every 
modern facility, is luxuriously appointed, and includes three assistants and a 
busy stenographer. 

Frank P. Gibson by his wonderful power as an organizer has made the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf the greatest and most prosperous 
mutual insurance organization of the deaf that the world has ever known. 

Dr. Edwin Nies has a lucrative practice in dentistry and also is instructor 
in oral hygiene at the Vanderbilt Clinic in New York City. 

In New York City, Emanuel Souweine has been a boss engraver for 20 years; 
William H. Rose is proprietor of an extensive printing business; Edward 
Elsworth owns a fine printing plant, including a linotype; and each of them 
employs both deaf and hearing experts in the lines they represent. 

The profession of teaching has absorbed the energies of a considerable 
number of deaf men and women—men and women of erudite scholarship and 
specialized skill in the art of teaching—whose greatest ambition has been, 
and is at the present day, to cultivate the intellect and develop the native 
talent of the “silent children” entrusted to their care. There are very few 
instances, indeed, in which deaf teachers have failed to make good, for their 
sympathies, their very souls, are lured into the task by some mysterious power 
that lends them aid and inspiration. Some of these deaf teachers have by 
mental superiority and forceful personality, eclipsed and outranked in position 
not a few of their colleagues who can hear. Shining on this roster are Dr. 
John B. Hotchkiss and Dr. Amos G. Draper, professors at Gallaudet College: 
Dr. Robert Patterson, princips| of the Ohio institution; Dr. Thomas Francis 
Fox, senior assistant in the academic department to the principal of the New 
York institution; Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud, principal of the St. Louis Day 
Schools for the Deaf; Dr. James L. Smith, head teacher at the Minnesota 
institution; the late May Martin Stafford, who was instructor in English at 
Gallaudet College; Dr. Samuel Gaston Davidson, late of the Philadelphia 
institution, but at present conducting a private school for the deaf in New 


‘Hampshire; Prof. James M. Stewart, supervisor and principal of the manual 


department of the Michigan institution; Dr. J. Schuyler Long, principal of the 
Iowa institution; Jonathan Holbrock Eddy, head teacher in the Arkansas 
institution; and professors like George M. McClure, of Kentucky; William 
George Jones, of New York; George Moredock Teegarden, of Pennsylvania; 
J. H. MacFarlane, of Alabama; J. W. Sowell, of Nebraska, ete. 

Religious instruction bad an important place in the curriculum of the Hart- 
ford school from the moment it was founded, and in fact, the inculeation of 
religious duty and Scriptural knowledge has even beep a recognized respon- 
sibility in all the institutions for instructing the deaf that have subsequently 
been established. ‘Therefore, it seems strange that 35 years had elapsed before 
the offices of the church were brought to the adult deaf and dumb. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, son of the founder of deaf-mute education and 
a brother of the founder of Gallaudet College, was the first to inaugurate this 
special mission in the year 1850. In 1852 he founded St. Ann’s Church for 
Deaf-Mutes, and in 1872 he organized the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, which 
brought the comforts of religion at specified periods to the populous centers 
of a field that embraced nearly all the States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This mission, through the benevolence of its founder, also provided a Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf. St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes at present has an 
exclusive edifice for the deaf, wherein on each Sunday of the year and on the 
holy days of the church calendar the Gospel of Christ crucified is preached to 
silent congregations. It has besides a parish house well equipped for mental 
improvement, charitable work, and social recreation. The home is a splendid 
fireproof building which shelters on an average 26 aged and infirm deaf-mutes 
of both sexes. It is situated midway between New Hamburg and Poughkeepsie. 
on a site overlooking the Hudson River, and comprises a farm of 156 acres. 
Through legacies and voluntary contributions, this home has acquired an en- 
dowment fund of nearly $200,000. 

At present there are 15 clergymen ot the Episcopal faith ministering exclu- 
sively to the deaf, all but one of whom are deaf. It is the glory of the Epis- 
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copal Church that she first opened her doors to the deaf and ordained them. 
The first deaf-mute minister, Rev. Henry Winter Syle, and Revs. Austin W. 
Mann and Job Turner, have gone to their reward. 

Rev. John H. Keiser is associated with Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain, in the 
dioceses of New York, Long Island, and Newark. 

Rev. Charles Orvis Dantzer is pastor of All Souls’ Church in Philadelphia, 
with missions in Trenton, N. J., Delaware, and Maryland. 

Rev. Oliver J. Whildin prosecutes his work within the confines of the city of 
Baltimore. 

Rev. Harry Van Allen, dioceses of Albany and western New York. 

Rev. Franklin C. Smielau has an extensive field in central Pennsylvania. 

Rev. George F. Flick is pastor of All Angels’ Church for the Deaf, in Chicago, 
and also holds services in Minnesota and Wiscgnsin. 

Rev. Jacob M. Koehler has a large territory in the trans-Mississippi district. 

Rev. George H. Hefflon is a faithful apostle of the Master in New England. 

Rev. Herbert C. Merrill serves in Washington, D. C., and the South. 

Rev. H. Lorraine Tracy in Louisiana and the Gulf States. 

Rev. Clarence W. Charles, recently ordained, has as yet no specified field. 

Rey. Clarence Webb officiates in the diocese of Los Angeles. 

The Methodists have a well-established mission in Chicago, in charge of Rev. 
Dr. Philip Hasenstab. 

Christ Methodist Episcopal Church for the Deaf, in Baltimore, is in charge 
of Rev. Daniel Moylan. 

Rev. E. Clayton Wyand is another deaf Marylander who has conducted mis- 
sions and preached under the authority of the Baptists. 

The Presbyterians are established in western Pennsylvania and other places. 

Of late years the Lutherans have been very active. They have chapels in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Detroit, and missions in New York, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 

For over 35 years the priests of the Roman Catholic Church have ministered 
to the spiritual welfare of deaf men and women who belong by heritage to the 
mother church. They have established missions in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul, and other places. Societies with benevo- 
lent and social aims are favored with assistance. and encouragement. 

The Hebrews have organized congregations in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and are conducting an intensive campaign for the deaf of that faith. 
The New York Communal Center is in charge of Rabbi Amateau. It includes a 
clubhouse for social recreation, and affords facilities for the prosecution of 
other work of eleemosynary character. 

To religious organization must be ascribed the impulse to provide for the 
aged and the infirm, following the lead of Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who, in 
1872, founded the Gallaudet Home, just 20 years after he founded St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes. The deaf did their share in providing the initial fund 
needed and helped in the cost of maintenance. : 

Other homes for the aged and infirm are the Pennsylvania home at Doyles- 
town, the Ohio home at Westerville, the New England home at Everett, 
Mass. All of them were established through the agency of organizations of the 
deaf. In the States of Illinois and Indiana, respectively, the funds have reached 
a point where the erection of buildings is being contemplated. The Indiana 
home project owes its inception to the benevolence of Mr. Orson Archibald, a 
deaf-mute, who made a munificent gift of land for the purpose. 

The first secular organization of adult deaf-mutes in the United States of 
which there is any record was the Gallaudet Monument Association, effected in 
1851, shortly after the elder Gallaudet’s death. Its sole object was to erect a 
monument to their first great friend and benefactor. Laurent Clere was made 
president of the association; and in 1854, the object being accomplished, the 
association ceased to exist. 

In the year 1871 at Albany, N. Y., the first association national in constitu- 
ency was organized, with Thomas Brown, of Henniker, N. H., as president. 
This association also had for its object the outward expression of gratitude fur 
benefits bestowed, which took the form of a monument in memory of Laurent 
Clere. This monument was unveiled with appropriate ceremonials in 1874 and 
stands but a few yards distant from the Gallaudet Monument in front of the 
American school. 

It might be correct to say that the New England Gallaudet Association, 
which draws its members from the six New England States, is a continuation of 
the association that erected the Clerc Monument in 1874. 
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These pioneers of united effort were the focus of attention in their day. But 
the increase of education has wrought wonderful changes, and now associations 
of the deaf exist as customary and progressive fixtures in every State of the 
Union. The schools have their literary societies, in which pupils become accus- 
tomed to interchange of opinion, familiar with parliamentary usage, and acquire 
an easy and collected manner of address in the presence of large audiences. 
Therefore. when school days are over, the transition to adult societies, clubs, 
or associations is a natural affiliation begotten of intelligent interest. 

Apart from the State and alumni associations, there are two organizations 
that have claims on all the deaf everywhere. ‘The first of these is the National 
Fraternal’ Society of the Deaf, which is an incorporated mutual insurance 
organization that has divisions in different States and different cities of the 
same State. It exists under the same legal privileges and restrictions as gov- 
ern all-other mutual-benefit societies. It pays sick and death benefits and has 
at the present time a fund of more than $100,000, with a membership aggre- 
gating 2,000 men, whose admission required them to pass a‘ physical examination 
made by a physician. 

The National Association of the Deaf, under the auspices of which most of 
us are gathered here to-day, was organized in Cincinnati in 1880 and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of Columbia in the year 1900. There is no 
direct benefit accruing to membership, as its purposes are altruistic. Its mem- 
bership roll embraces the best educated, most forceful, and progressive deaf 
people of the entire country. Its objects are “the improvement, development. 
and extension of schools for the deaf throughout the world, and especially in 
the United States, and the intellectual, professional, and industrial improve- 
ment and the social enjoyment of the members.” It has grown in power and 
influence. and the results of its deliberations go out to the people us the con- 
sensus of opinion of the leading deaf men and women in the civilized world. 

The gratitude of the deaf to their benefactors in the educational world has 
found expression in various ways. As early as 1850 the deaf of New England 
and other States presented to Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and to Laurent Clere 
each a massive silver pitcher and salver made from silver coins contributed by 
the deaf only, and after the founder and the first teacher had passed to their 
reward honored each with an imposing monument. 

In the year 1889, commemorating the centennial of Gallaudet’s birth, the 
deaf of the Nation placed an, heroic statue of bronze on the terrace fronting 
Gallaudet. College at Washington, representing our first great benefactor teach- 
Alice Cogswell in the manual alphabet the word “ God.” 

The martyr President, James A. Garfield, a friend of the deaf, and a patron 
of Gallaudet College, is commemorated by the deaf with a marble bust in the 
chapel of the college. 

The Peets, father and son, are honored with bas-relief portraits and a bronze 
tablet in the New York institution chapel, besides large oil portraits in the 
entrance hall, and the present principal, Enoch Henry Currier, has been the 
proud recipient of a splendid allegorical statue of bronze, a massive silver 
loving cup, and a magnificent saber, which testify to the love and esteem of the 
deaf. 

The good, the gentle, the self-sacrificing Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet has his 
kindnesses and benefactions recorded on bronze tablets at the church which he 
founded and at the home he established and which bears his name. 

In the various State schools for the deaf there are many portraits in oi] that 
have been placed on the walls to demonstrate the love of the deaf and their 
grateful loyalty to their friends. 

The various features of this paper have been touched upon all too lightly 
because the time limit allowed me admits of no other course. I could multiply 
the living examples of high-standard successes and still merit reproach for 
omitting others quite as worthy. Each of those mentioned acquired success 
through the advantages of education, and none of them owes advancement to 
the propulsive power of the plethoric purse. They are products of the combined 
system of educating the deaf—a system which does not smother native talent 
nor quench the fires of laudable ambition; a system which includes the utiliza- 
tion of every method of proven value; a system which does not standardize 
mentality, but is so adjusted and applied that every grade of intelligence is en- 
couraged to grow and develop; a system which does not restrain the natural 
bent, except to direct the energies into proper channels; a system which neglects 
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no single deaf child, but is assurance of a full measure of benefit to all. Is it 
any wonder that the best-educated deaf are saturated with the conviction that 
“ single-method ” schools can not possibly fulfill to the utmost the educational 
functions which are the sole justification for their existence? 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the deaf and dumb were classed 
with the unfit. In these early years of the twentieth century—100 years 
after Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet founded the first school for their benefit—the 
deaf live and labor on terms of equality with those who, by birth or accident, 
have not been deprived of any of the five senses. In these days of war their 
patriotism can not be doubted. Hundreds of them are hungering for the privi- 
lege of serving on the battle line. They are anxious either to fight with the 
gun or grenade in the trenches vr aid the sick and the wounded as stretcher 
bearers or in any other capacity under the merciful mission of the Red Cross. 
Even now there are.a great many employed in munitions factories, and many 
more will this year wield the hoe on the farm to help the men behind the guns 
to quick and certain victory. 

In New York City alone the deaf have subscribed to the Liberty loan, through 
a deaf-mute broker, in amounts aggregating more than $28,000, and this sum 
would be vastly increased if the subscriptions through banks could be added. 
In other parts of the United States there can be little doubt but the derf have 
done equally well. 

For the benefits which education has conferred: for the inspiration and the 
happiness it has brought; for the useful and productive lives that we are en- 
abled to lead; for the privilege of bearing the burdens of good citizenship, aid- 
ing the progress and sharing in the prosperity of the Nation—for all these and 
other blessings,,the love of grateful hearts goes out to the memory of our first 
great benefactor, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 


ADDRESS AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT HART- 
FORD. 


By Henry A. Perkins, President of the Board of Directors. 


It is a great pleasure to greet you on this celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the American school at Hartford for the deaf, and on behalf of its 
board of directors I bid you a most hearty welcome to Hartford and to the 
historic school. 

Though my own connection with the governing body of the school and conse- 
quent interest in its work is only one of 10 years’ standing, there is a circum- 
stance of my childhood that connects me rather intimately with its founding. 
I was born and lived many years in the old house on Prospect Street which 
had formerly been the home of Dr. Coggswell, and where was held, on April 13, 
1815, the memorable meeeting when the 10 gentlemen who gathered there 
decided to send a delegate to Europe to acquire the art of instructing the deaf. 
Our “front parlor,’ where family tradition located the meeting, seemed to me 
as a child a very impressive place because of this historic event, and it is quite 
appropriate that I should have this opportunity to represent “ Old Hartford ” 
on its centennial, and to say a few words concerning the first board of directors 
and their trials and successes in founding the school. 

The two years that elapsed between the first meeting and the opening of the 
school in 1817 were by no means easy ones for the public-spirited gentlemen 
who had undertaken the work. After Dr. Gallaudet, who was chosen as the 
delegate, had sailed for Europe in May, 1815, steps were taken to incorporate 
the society, and this was accomplished just a year later by an act of the general 
assembly, the first corporate name being “ The Connecticut Asylum for the Edu- 
cation and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Persons.” 

On the first Monday of June, 1816, the society met to elect officers and 
directors. The meeting was opened by prayer offered by I> Strong. of the 
Center Church, and, John Caldwell presiding, the following were elected to 
the board: 

His excellency, John Cotton Smith, president. 

Vice presidents: John Caldwell, Esq., Dr. Mason F. Coggswell, Nathan 
Terry, Esq., Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., Rev. Timothy Dwight, Charles Sigourney, 
Esq., David Porter, Esq., Joseph Battel, Esq. 
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Annual directors: Joseph Rogers, Thomas S. Williams, Esq., Samuel Tudor, 
sr., William Watson, John Butler, Jared Scarborough, Esq., Joseph Trumbull, 
Esq., Henry Hudson, Daniel Buck, James B. Hosmer. 

Ward Woodbridge was elected treasurer, and William W. Ellsworth, Esq., 
secretary. 

A committee composed of Dr. Coggswell, Jonathan W. Edwards, Daniel 
Wadsworth, and William W. Ellsworth was also appointed to report on a code 
of by-laws and regulations for the society. ; 

Apparently boards of directors 100 years ago were very much like boards 
fo directors to-day. It is, as everyone knows, a burning question how to get 
a quorum, and in 1816, without the insistent telephone and the convenient 
automobile, the task seems to have been almost impossible. We find, for 
instance, the following entry in the records: 

“At a meeting held pursuant to the seventh article of the by-laws of the 
society at the Statehouse on the 4th of July, 1816. There not being a quorum, 
the meeting was adjourned to Monday the 8th instant at 9 o’clock a. m. to be 
held at the same place. Attest, James B. Hosmer.” 

The secretary evidently was absent, and at the next meeting, there being still 
no quorum, the faithful Hosmer was elected clerk, and the meeting adjourned 
to the first Monday in August, being the 5th of that month. 

The August meeting met in Dr. Coggswell’s office and was adjourned to the 
first Monday in November. But the long-expected Dr. Gallaudet’s arrival a 
week or two later stirred the somnolent board to activity, and a meeting (with 
a quorum) was held on the 23d of August to enter into a contract with M. 
Laurent Clere, the brilliant pupil of the Abbé Sicard, whom Dr. Gallaudet had 
brought back to act as instructor in the new school for a period of three years. 

It is an interesting and touching bit of history in this connection that 
M. Clere was far from happy over the outlook for his work in its primitive 
setting, until he saw little Alice Coggswell, whose winning personality made 
such an impression on him that he at once decided to stay and carry out his 
purpose. 

At the same meeting which ratified Dr. Gallaudet’s agreement with Clere. 
two committees were appointed, one to appear before Congress and solicit aid 
from the Nation, and another to raise contributions from the principal cities 
of the land toward a fund for the support of the asylum. 

During the winter of 1816-17 numerous meetings of the board were called, 
usually at Miss Huntley’s schoolroom, as the minutes tell us, but they were as 
frequently adjourned to some later day without transacting any business, 
whether for want of quorum or not, they do not say. At one meeting, however. 
there was a quorum, and it was voted to purchase Phoenix Bank stock with 
the funds in possession of the board, provided it could be purchased at a price 
not above $90 a share. Evidently it could not, for at a later meeting the limit 
was raised to $95. 

During this period there appears to have been much difficulty experienced in 
getting a “family to superintend the domestic concerns of the asylum,” and 
finally at a meeting held on the 17th of February, 1817, at Miss Huntley’s 
schoolroom, Mr. Caldwell in the chair, after the usual prayer, a report was 
made which strikingly illustrates the strong religious complexion of the early 
years of the work. This I have transcribed exactly as it appears in the minutes 
of the meeting, as follows: 

“The committee to whom was assigned the duty of procuring a suitable fam- 
ily to superintend the domestic concerns of the asylum beg leave to report that 
they have endeavored to accomplish the object of their appointments; but thus 
far without success. This want of success and the series of disappointments 
they have met with have led them to inquire whether there is not some peculiar 
reason for which the blessing of God has been withheld from their endeavors. 

“Tt is not yet two years since the novel and arduous undertaking was at- 
tempted of introducing into this country the art of instructing the deaf and 
dumb. Those originally associated for the management of this object, feeling 
the responsibility of their situation and their dependence upon God alone for 
success, deemed it a sacred duty to assemble and invoke His blessing upon the 
enterprise. He graciously heard their prayer, and, by His good providences, in 
a much shorter time than was expected, and immediately after discouragement 
and disappointments, made provision for the commencement of a course of in- 
struction in the asylum. For such a favor no united expression of thanks has 
vet been made. Your committee, therefore, before proceeding any further in 
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attempting to conclude the business of their appointments would beg leave to 
recommend that some suitable time be set apart by the board of directors, in 
which they may devoutly acknowledge the past goodness of God and implore 
the continuance of His blessing upon their exertions, especially that He would 
make the asylum, whose concerns He has called them to superintend, the abode 
of industry, improvement, and piety—a school in which many may be trained 
up, not only for usefulness in this life but for an immortality of happiness by 
securing a sure interest in Jesus Christ. 
“ (Signed) WarRD WOODBRIDGE. 
“HA. Hupson. 
“TT, H. GALLAUDET.” 


The meeting requested was held two days later and “ religious exercises were 
performed ” by Rev. Mr. Flint, Rev. Mr. Cushman, and Rev. Mr. Burgess. The 
board met immediately after and passed a vote of thanks to these reverend gen- 
tlemen for their assistance. But the hoped-for blessing was not to be given them 
until on March 12, when a contract was authorized with one A. O. Stansbury 
for “ the superintending of the domestic concerns of the asylum.” 

As is well known, the school was formally opened on Tuesday, April 15, and 
on Sunday, April 20, Dr. Gallaudet preached a memorable sermon in the Center 
Church from the text Isaiah xxxv, 5: “Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.” 

What may be regarded as the final meeting of the organization was held on 
Friday of that same week, when the directors passed a vote of thanks for the 
sermon and requested a copy for publication, and at the same time voted a 
salary of $1,000 per annum to Dr. Gallaudet “as professor” in the asylum. - 

The new school began its career in unpretentious temporary quarters on Main 
Street, in the south part of the building, later known as the City Hotel; but 
shortly after moved to a rented house on the east side of Prospect Street. almost 
adjoining Dr. Coggswell’s home, and partly on the site of the present Hartford 
Club. The following year a tract of about 7 acres on Lord’s Hill (the present 
site) was bought at auction for $8,600. Plans to erect were ready in 1819, and 
the central part of the present building was completed and dedicated in May, 
1821. 

The history and development of the school during its long years of usefulness 
to State and Nation are well known, but it seems especially appropriate at 
this anniversary to emphasize the enthusiasm with which the people of Hartford 
welcomed and supported this novel educational venture and the loyalty with 
which they have continued to serve the school on its board and help pupils 
and teachers alike by their sympathy and personal service. Among the 
directors, for instance, one finds such names as Calvin Day, president ; Thomas 
C. Perkins, secretary; John C. Parsons, secretary; Roland Mather, treasurer : 
Francis Cooley, John C. Day, Frank W. Cheney, Roland Swift, Nathaniel 
Shipman, D. F. Robinson, Hon. Thomas 8S. Williams, Charles Goodwin, and 
Henry A. Perkins, the writer’s grandfather, together with others equally well 
known to Hartford of a past generation. 

To-day the American School for the Deaf still holds an honorable position 
among the institutions of learning in Hartford and in the Nation, but it is 
no longer unique and other and newer schools with modern buildings make it 
seem somewhat old-fashioned. The interests of the city are to-day divided 
among numerous admirable educational and philanthropic foundations like 
Trinity College, the Theological Seminary, and the Orphan Asylum, and the 
novelty of instructing the deaf has long since ceased to be a compelling motive 
for helping the school. Moreover, with the rapid growth of the city, largely 
through immigration, the character of the pupils has unavoidably altered, just 
as it has in all of our schools. But, in spite of these inevitable changes, “ Old 
Hartford” still stands for the noble ideals of her founders and carries out 
under her able principal and corps of teachers a vastly improved system of 
education, with vastly improved methods and facilities, and we believe she 
has no superior in the country in the fulfillment of her mission. 

The future of our school is bound up with the future of all similar insti- 
tutions in America, and I am going to venture to predict what seems to me 
the inevitable trend of their development. . It seems certain that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when the public, our legislators, and school boards will 
cease to lay so much stress on the differences between the education of the 
deaf and that of hearing children; they will realize, as you do, that education 
is education, whatever the particular method employed may be. We all aim 
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at the same training of the mind, the same storing up of useful knowledge, 
and the same building of character. Whatever the material we work upon 
we are all trying to develop our pupils into useful, God-fearing citizens. What 
if in this particular field we must employ particular methods to arrive at the 
common goal? Have we not heard only last week from no less an authority 
than Prof. Dewey that the trend of all education is toward varied methods 
to meet the varied capabilities and limitations of the infinite variety of our 
children? We are told, for instance, that perfectly normal pupils differ funda- 
mentally in their mental endowment as between the ‘symbol minded” and 
the “object minded,” and that different methods should be used in their, 
training. Then there are those of visual and those of aural memory, avd this 
distinction is already recognized in some of the more progressive schools of 
Europe. 

It seems therefore increasingly illogical to regard the teaching of the deaf 
as a field apart, and to look upon those engaged in this work as restricted to a 
narrow and highly specialized field) No, we who teach are all alike educa- 
tors, and differ only in that some of us have one less avenue of appeal to make 
use of in our work. 3ut having granted this, the rest is substantially the same. 
We teach the same subjects, use in the main the same textbooks, and aim at 
the same results, and that those results can be achieved and superbly achieved 
in teaching the deaf, has been proved so emphatically that it is needless to 
emphasize so obvious a fact. Of course there is one branch of instraction not 
needed in the training of hearing children, the art of communication with 
others. This is a vital part of educating the deaf, but it seems to me that, 
important as it is, we should consider the universal aims of education as para- 
mount, and give the art of communication and the methods used in achieving 
it a place of secondary importance. After all the development of a mind and a 
soul is first, and in emphasizing this aim we shall hasten the time when those 
who direct our educational systems will group schools and teachers of the 
deaf with other schools and other teachers, and the obligation of the State to 
further their interests in every way possible will become as obvious as the duty 
so long recognized in the case of ordinary instruction. The idea that schools 
like Hartford are charitable institutions dies hard, but it is nearly dead, and 
the time has come to kill the last vestige of the ancient fallaey and recognize 
the oneness of education, and the duty of the State to provide for all its 
children as best suits their needs. ; 

As to our more individual future here in Hartford, we see before us the 
inevitable abandonment of the fine old buildings which weresso long regarded as 
an ornament to the city and which even to-day have the charm and atmosphere 
of a past generation, simpler in its taste and less exacting in its demands. 
But in their place we see, not too far from Hartford, new and beautiful strue- 
tures picturesquely situated in free and healthful surroundings. There farm- 
ing as a part of the curriculum will be possible, and all the other advantages of 
country life can be offered to our children, while with the modern means of 
rapid suburban transit, they may still have many of the advantages offered by 
the city. So with better surroundings, but with the same old spirit of devotion, 
the American School for the Deaf will continue the work so well started by 
our fathers 100 years ago. 


(Following his address, President Perkins announced that negotia- 
tions had been under way for some time for the purchase of a new 
site for the Hartford school. “It is a pleasure,” he continued, “ for 
me to say that on Monday I received a cablegram accepting the offer 
of the board ,for a most desirable suburban site of approximately 
100 acres in West Hartford.”) 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HISTORY IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF IN AMERICA AND ITS PRESENT STATUS. 


By J. W. JONES, Superintendent of Ohio School for the Deaf. 


In the beginning I wish to express full appreciation of the honor this con- 
vention has done me in requesting that I review for its proceedings the 100 
years of the education of the deaf in America. 

One with many other duties to perform would naturally shrink from the 
task were it not for the significance and importance of such a labor. I there- 
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fore enter upon it with fear and trembling, well knowing that what the con- 
vention has a right to expect can not be brought within the limits ordinarily 
prescribed for such proceedings. It can not be a history of the American 
schools. That has been written in three large volumes for the Volta Bureau 
on the oceasion of the Columbian Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893, and 
ably edited by Dr. E. A. Fay. The student of history is referred to these 
volumes. 

We can not stop to discuss even the first school, interesting as its history is, 
further than to note its founding in 1817 by Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet. Our country at that time was new, although it had been 210 years 
since the first permanent settlement in America at Jamestown, Va. The 13 
colonies had been established, the Indian wars and the Revolutionary War 
had been fought; our Government had been organized and 30 years of our 
national history made. Nothing of a permanent nature had been accomplished 
in the way of educating the deaf. In fact, the provisions for the general 
education of the hearing were of the simplest kind, although facilities for 
higher education had been well provided for those who had the means of 
securing it. : 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO FOUND SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 


In 1812 Col. William Bolling, of Virginia, who was the father of deaf children, 
employed John Braidwood, a grandson of the founder of the school in Edin- 
burgh, to start a school for the deaf in Manchester, Va. It was an oral school 
and started with much promise, being well supported both financially and in 
attendance, but the younger Braidwood evidently did not have the perseverance 
of his grandfather and soon abandoned the school. (Vol. 1, p. 3, “ The Virginia 
Institution ” Histories of the American Schools for the Deaf.) 

In 1827 a Mr. Bradley, of Talmadge, Ohio, the father of three deaf daughters, 
established a school in that town for his and other deaf children. Mr. Colonel 
Smith, a mute who had received his instruction in the American School at 
Hartford, Conn., was placed in charge of the school. The Legislature of Ohio 
appropriated $100 toward his salary until the school in Columbus should be in 
eperation. Eleven pupils were enrolled, but after the State school was opened 
in Columbus in 1829 the school at Talmadge was abandoned and most of the 
pupils sent to Columbus. The Hartford method was used. (Vol. 1, p. 20, 
“The Ohio Institution’ Histories of the American Schools for the Deaf.) 

William Willard, a deaf mute, organized a school in Indianapolis in 1843. to 
the support of which the State appropriated $200, In 1844 the school was taken 
over by the State of Indiana as the beginning of the State school. 

From 1844 to 1854 an oral school was in operation at Hopkinsville, Ky. Its 
founder and teacher was Rev, Robert T. Anderson, of the Baptist Church. This 
was a very interesting school, and the reader is referred to its history in the 
Annals, volume 44, page 359. 

As none of the efforts to found a school prior to 1817 were permanent we 
shall consider the Hartford school as the beginning of the work. 


THE BENEVOLENT SPIRIT. 


It is natural to expect that the first provisions for educating the deaf would 
be surrounded by many unfavorable conditions. This review accepts these 
conditions as they were and traces their evolution to the higher and better 
status which obtains to-day. 

It should be pointed out thet the spirit of benevolence played a strong part in 
the founding of the first school and other early schools which followed it. It was 
not until the middle of the century that the schools began to take on the charac- 
ter of public institutions provided and supported for the deaf children of our 
country as a matter of right and justice. As to whether Ohio or Indiana was the 
first State to provide for the free education, of the deaf at public expense there 
has been great doubt. Supt. Collins Stone, of the Ohio school, claims the credit 
for his State (see American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. XIV, p. 119), while 
Supt. MacIntire, of the Indiana school (American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. VI, 
p. 151), does the same for his. We find in the report of the board of trustees 
of the Ohio school in 1838 that Ohio is the only State and perhaps the only 
government in the world which has provided out of its own treasury free 
education to deaf and blind children. A law had just been enacted granting 
free tuition to such pupils as the board of trustees approved, but still leaving 
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to the judgment of the board whether or not a full charge, a partial charge, 
yr no charge should be made. The board of trustees, therefore, availing itself 
of the privilege offered, made the tuition free. It was not, however, until 
after the adoption of the new constitution in 1851 that it was made absolutely 
free by legislative enactment. But the State of Indiana in 1844 founded, by 
legislafive enactment, an absolutely free school for the deaf. Perhans the 
superintendent of each school could truthfully make the claim of priority in 
this matter; it depends on what he considered basic authority. Not only is 
this education now free, but many States have made their truant laws apply 
to the deaf. Those whose parents are unable to furnish clothing and pay their 
transportation to the school can be aided.at the expense of the counties in 
which they live. ‘ 

But still to-day the benevolent spirit is found in a few institutions for the 
deaf of the earliest foundin.. The American School, the Clarke School, the 
New York Institution for the Deaf, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, and other eastern 
schools are privately owned, although the States pay a per capita cost for. the 
pupils, but do not pay the whole cost. These great schools are under the super- 
vision of the State and may rightly be called semipublic institutions. They 
draw on the interest from their invested funds to make up the deficiency, if any. 

The first school was called an asylum, a word which at once suggests charity. 
That name was also given to the Kentucky school founded i: 1823, the Ohio 
school founded in 1829, and a few institutions which were later established. It 
was not until 1895 that the mother school responded to the urgent request of its 
friends and changed its name tc the American school. “Asylum” likewise has 
been dropped from all other schools except the one in New Mexico. The name 
first accepted by the deaf and their friends was Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb; but as the education purpose of the institutions became 
better understood and more emphasized and speech was being generally taught, 
their friends made a second demand that they be known as schools for the deaf. 
This name evidently expresses in the best way the purpose of these schools, 
eliminating entirely any thought of benevolence or charity. A large number of 
schools have made the legal change in name. Those which have not been able 
to do so are referred to by the profession and by the deaf as schools for the 
deaf. So the tendency to-day is to accept as rapidly, and so far as possible, this 
new name. It is only where grants or bequests made under the old title might 
be invalidated by a new name that there is any hesitancy in making the change. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS, 


The education of the deaf in young and free America was inevitable. The 
right of the deaf children t» a free education on equal terms with hearing chil- 
dren could not be overlooked or long delayed, and the opportunities for it neces- 
sarily developed very rapidly. The fact that our country was composed of nu- 
merous States, each independent of the other, and all in benevolent rivalry aided 
this development very much. Home pride in each State led to its making pro- 
vision for the good and easy convenience of its people in every way, and espe- 
cially in matters of education. 

So, rapidly schools were established in New York in 1817 only a few months 
later than the Hartford school, in Pennsylvania in 1820; Kentucky, 1823; Ohio, 
1829; Virginia, 1838; Indiana and Tennessee, 1844; North Carolina, 1845; Illi- 
nois and Georgia, 1846; and South Carolina, 1849. Then came Missouri, 1851; 
Louisiana and Wisconsin, 1852; Michigan and Mississippi, 1854. Thus we see 
that within the first 37 years after the founding of the Hartford school, 17 
States had made provision for the education of the deaf children within their 
own borders. In fact, these schools came so rapidly that people in some of the 
States where they were founded seemed to doubt the necessity for them. In 
one notable instance, Illinois, the founding of the school was referred to as 
“the State’s folly.” It was customary for a school already established in one 
State to make a living exhibit of the work of its pupils before the legislature of 
a State in which no school had yet been established. This seems to have been 
a very effective method of spreading the gospel of education as far as the deaf 
were concerned. The plan is effective even to-day, especially in the founding of 
day schools and in inciting greater efforts on the part of the schools already 
established for the improvement of conditions and in enlarging educational 
facilities. To-day, according to the American Annals of the Deaf for January, 
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1917, there are 64 residential schools, 74 public day schools, and 19 denomina- 
tional and private schools within the United States. 

The wonderful growth of the schools for the deaf is ably told by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Talbot in the Annals in 1895. He had given 40 years of his life to the 
education of the deaf, largely as a teacher, but in part as the superintendent of 
the Iowa school. He therefore was in a position to report from personal experi- 
ence on the progress of the work to that date. His article is found in volume 
40 of the Annals, page 173. He says “In 1854 there were about 100 teachers 
(including superintendents and principals); in 1894 there were 784. Forty 
years ago the pupils numbered a little over 1,500; now the number is reported 
as 8,825. Thus, while the population of the country has increased 170 per cent 
in the 40 years, the number of pupils has grown 488 per cent, and the number 
of instructors 684 per cent.” Taking Mr. Talbot’s figures of 1895 as a basis of 
comparison with the statistics of the Annals of 1917, we find the growth of 
schools, pupils in attendance, and teachers to be maintaining the wonderful pace 
set in the 40 years covered by his report.’ The 81 schools of all kinds in 1895 
have grown to 157 schools in 1917, or 112 per cent; the 8,825 pupils in 1895 have 
increased to 14,309 in 1917, or 62 per cent; the 784 teachers of 1895 have grown 
to 1,944, or 148 per cent. 


ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL OF INSTITUTIONS, 


A proper organization for the management of a school for the deaf is of great 
importance. The mother school at Hartford, Conn., in its early years suffered 
for want of it.: We have the authority of Mr. Stone, for many years a teacher 
in the American school and later an able superintendent of the Ohio school ind 
then principal of the American school, that the system of divided responsibility 
under which it eperated almost broke it up. The principal, the steward, and 
the matron each were responsible to the same board and their functions were 
therefore coordinate. This plan soon failed. The board of directors then passed 
the management over to the faculty. This was likewise found to be ineffective, 
for it lacked a responsible head. While the principal was held responsible for 
the execution of the laws made by the faculty, each member put his own con- 
struction on said laws and divers opinions with corresponding disorder followed. 
As this plan was modeled somewhat after the management of colleges it was 
stubbornly maintained for a great many years as applicable to the schools for 
the deaf. 

In the proceedings of the Fourth Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at Staunton, Va., in 1856, the subject of proper organization was 
very seriously considered. A committee composed of H. P. Peet, principal of 
the New York Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb; William D. 
Cooke, principal of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, and Thomas Mac- 
Intire, superintendent of the Indiana school, was appointed to report upon it. 
This report was strongly in favor of all authority being vested in the superin- 
tendent or principal; that he should be permitted to make all rules and regula- 
tions governing the school in all of its departments; that he should be wholly 
responsible to the board of trustees; and that all persons employed in the 
school should be under his direction and responsible to him: This report is 
found on page 199 of the proceedings of the Fourth Convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf. Dr. H. P. Peet, as chairman, made a very vigorous 
address in support of the resolution, and was ably seconded by Mr, Stone, of 
Ohio, Mr. MaclIntire, of Indiana, and Mr. Walker, of South Carolina. The 
adoption of the report was, however, strongly opposed by Mr. Samuel Porter 
and Mr. Keep, teachers in the American school. They stood for the faculty 
system of control. Mr. Skinner, president of the board of visitors of the Vir- 
ginia school, surrendered the chair in order to address the convention on this 
important subject. Generally he agreed with the resolution, but opposed that 
part of it which gave the superintendent or principal the power of appointing 
subordinates. He seemed to think it belonged exclusively to the board of trus- 
tees. We can not dwell long on this debate, except to say that it was a battle 
of the giants and is commended as most interesting reading. There is no record 
as to whether this report was adopted, but it had, no doubt, great influence 
toward centralizing the power of the management of the schools which were 
already in existence and of those which were established later. 

Again, we find this was an interesting subject for discussion in the proceed- 
ings of the seventh convention, held at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1870. Philip G. 
Gillett, superintendent of the Illinois school, presented a paper on the subject. 
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He urged, even more than did the report of 1856, an organization of which the 
superintendent was the head and to whom all subordinates were solely respon- 
sible. His address is found on page 144 of the proceedings of the seventh con- 
vention. It was vigorously discussed by Dr. H. P. Peet, Mr. Stone, Mr. Mac- 


_Intire, Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, Mr. Noyes, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Barclay, and Mr. 


Dudley. At the close of the convention the following resolution, presented by 
Joseph H. Johnson, principal of the Alabama school, was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the sentiments contained in the paper just read by Mr. 
Gillett, entitled ‘ The Organization of an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,’ are 
the sentiments of this convention.” 

Thus we see that the tendency of all governments to grow more centralized 
as they grow older was exemplified in the government of the schools for the 
deaf. But since the address of Dr. Gillett on this subject advanced steps not 
even dreamed of by him and his contemporaries have been taken. In at least 
two States, Iowa and Ohio, the power of management is so completely vested 
in the superintendent that the members of the control boards are forbidden 
to recommend or even suggest any person to him for appointment, and his dis- 
missals of persons employed are not subject to review by said board. In the 
latter State persons discharged may appeal to the Civil Service Commission. 
While it may not be specified in the laws of many other States, the practice 
is to give superintendents power equal] to that prescribed by law in the States 
named. In Indiana the superintendent is elected for life, with full, complete, 
and final power over the management of the school and the people employed 
therein. 


CHANGES IN THE TEACHING FORCE, 


The average age of the pupils in the American school at the beginning was 
22 years. This means that a large majority of them were adults and some had 
long passed into manhood. It was therefore natural that the early teachers 
should be men. In those days the large majority of the public-school teachers 
were also men. Besides being men the early teachers in the American school 
were chosen from the ministerial class and were college graduates. They 
entered upon this employment as a life work; one of the main thoughts was to 
educate the deaf in religious matters. We find this frequently referred to in 
their writings and addresses. Hence a strong religious atmosphere surrounded 
the first schools. As new schools were founded the superintendents were gener- 
ally chosen from the faculty of the American school, and the same religious 
influence permeated all the schools founded in the first half century. Since 
that time the superintendents, ulthough devout Christians, have laid less em- 
phasis upon soul saving and more upon academic and industrial attainments. 
As one reads the addresses and reports, he can not help but notice and be im- 
pressed by the gradual lessening of reference to God, benevolence, and charity, 
and likewise the growing tendency to emphasize the moral and utilitarian train- 
ing. Fewer ministers of the gospel have been invited into the work either as 
teachers or superintendents. These are coming more and more from the field 
of teaching. 

Woman made her first appearance as a teacher of the deaf in the New York 
institution in 1819. One was employed in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf in 1821. Another was employed in the Ohio school from 1833*to 1835. It 
was more than 30 years before she had a successor of her own sex. In 1851 
there were only 4 women teachers in the entire profession—1 in Hartford and 
3 in New York. In 1857 there were 14 distributed over nine institutions, or 
12 per cent of the whole teaching force. In 1868 there were 51, or 30 per cent. 
In 1870 there were 94, or 42 per cent. In 1895 there were 527, or 67 per cent. 
In 1917 there are 1,454, or 74.7 per cent. 

It must be remembered that all the while covering this long period the age 
of admission of pupils was becoming lower. As small children were admitted 
as pupils, women were invited into the work to instruct them. The minimum 
age of admission of pupils to-day in most of the residential schools, is from 5 
to 7 years. Private and denominational schools and some day schools admit 
children as young as 8 and 4 years of age. Men would be as much out of place 
instructing them as women might have been helpless in the discipline of the un- 
educated adult deaf as were found in large numbers in the early schools. 

Another evolution of the teaching force is important to consider, and that is 
the, gradual increase of the deaf as teachers until the year 1870, and the rapid 
decrease of their numbers as teachers since that period. As is well known, 
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Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet brought with him from France a deaf-mute, Laurent 
Clere, and he was for many years, 2 member of the faculty of the American 
school. He perhaps did more to influence the growth of the schools for the 
deaf in this country than any other man except Gallaudet; but for several 
years he was the only deaf instructor. As the deaf were educated a few more 
promising ones were invited into the work as teachers. In 1851 36 per cent 
of the teachers of the deaf were themselves deaf; in 1857, 40 per cent; in 1870, 
423 per cent. This particular time appears to have been the crest of their 
preferment and from it the percentage decreases rapidly. In 4895 it was 22 
per cent; in 1905, 18 per cent; in 1917 it is 143 per cent. This is no reflection 
on the deaf as teachers, but is the result of the rapid growth of speech teaching 
which calls for hearing people, generally women. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The silent method was chosen and adopted by Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
for the American school, and was the prevailing method in all of the schools 
until 1867 when articulation was added. 

The method of instructing the deaf is a subject upon which the educators 
have always widely differed. From the beginning, therefore, it has been a 
matter for controversy. Even before the American school was founded the 
leaders in Europe were divided on the subject of signs as a means of instruc- 
tion in language. No sooner had the American school started than the same 
divergent views appeared among the teachers. Some believed the sign language 
Was a very valuable means of teaching the English langauge and an aid to 
mental development. Others contended that it was a hindrance to the good 
use of English and therefore a detriment to the proper education of the deaf. 

In the proceedings of the third convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, in 1853, 
we find a very interesting debate. The leaders were J. Van Nostrand, a teacher 
in the New York institution, and Rev. John R. Keep, a teacher in the Ohio 
school, and later in the Hartford school. The former stood for the fullest use 
of the language of signs even in the teaching of English and the latter for its 
restriction and its elimination above the fifth grade. Taking part also in this 
debate were Dr. H. P. Peet, supporting the ideas presented by Van Nostrand, 
and James S. Brown, superintendent of the Louisiana school, supporting Rev. 
Keep. A number of other gentlemen participated in this debate. Dr. Peet’s 
address is very lengthy, covering principles of teaching which will be valuable 
to any teacher. Not only did the discussion disclose widely divergent views in 
the profession as to the value of the sign language in teaching English, but it 
showed that the champions of the sign language differed as to the kind of signs 
most effective. One group stood for the sign language per se, and the other for 
the methodical sign language which had once been used in Europe and later 
found favor among certain educators of the deaf in this country. In fact, 
this whole convention was largely devoted to a discussion of methods of teach- 
ing language. Able papers were presented by Mr. Turner and Mr. Rae, of the 
Hartford school; Dr. I. L. Peet, of the New York institution; and Rey. Collins 
Stone, of the Ohio school. 

Just about this time a new method of instruction was appearing on the 
horizon to divide the profession and the friends of the deaf into two classes. 
It was the teaching of speech and lip reading. In 1843 Horace Mann, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and Dr. S. G. Howe, superintendent 
of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, made a tour of Europe, inspecting schools 
in general and the schools of the deaf and the blind in particular. They visited 
the schools for the deaf in several countries of Europe and evidently were much 
pleased that the deaf children of Germany and England had been taught to 
speak and to read the lips. Mr. Mann-published a report to this effect which 
attracted wide attention in educational circles. An effort was at once made to 
éstablish an oral school in Boston, but failed because of opposition of the Ameri- 
can school, which proceeded at once to satisfy the demand by adding an articu- 
lation department. 

Mr. Mann’s report evidently aroused the leaders of the profession, for shortly 
afterwards publications of other reports from gentlemen who had inspected 
the European schools ‘were published. Rev. George E. Day and Dr. H. P. Peet 
both made reports of their inspection of these schools less favorable than that 
of Mr. Mann. These gentlemen considered the speech taught to the German 
children as of but little value and the method used as a feeble one for educatior 
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and for the moral and religious development of the deaf. Both maintained that 
the system used in this country was far superior. 

For a while these reports from such able gentlemen of long and successsful 
experience in educating the deaf quieted the minds of the profession and the 
work went on as usual. But the father of a little deaf girl, Hon. Gardiner 
Green Hubbard, aided by Dr. Howe and others, urged upon the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1864 the incorporation of an oral school. They were as- 
sisted by Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who had taken upon herself the instruction 
of a deaf pupil and had opened a private school at Chelmsford, Mass. About 
the same time John Clarke, a philanthropist, made a donation for the founding 
of a school for the oral teaching of the deaf. As a result, the Clarke School at 
Northampton, Mass., was founded in 1867, and Miss Rogers was placed in 
charge. Others had 2 part in this great work, but lack of space forbids that 
we recite the whole story. In its first report the policy was set forth in these 
words, “ This institution is especially adapted for the education of the semi- 
deaf and semimute pupils, but others may be admitted.” Thus we see that the 
original founders of the first oral school in America were far from radical in 
their views. 

In 1864 Isaac and Hannah Rosenfeld founded a private oral school in New 
York City. Three years later this school was reorganized as the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, with Bernard Engelsman as 
principal. 

In 1867 the board of directors of the Columbia Institution sent their young 
and progressive president, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, to Europe for the purpose of 
making a thorough examination of the methods there employed in teaching 
the deaf. The result of this inspection was a report in which Dr. Gallaudet 
recommended the teaching of speech and lip reading in the American schools 
to such pupils as could be benefited by them. 

In 1868 the first conference of American principals was invited to Washington 
to discuss Dr. Gallaudet’s report and to consider what steps should be taken 
to carry out his recommendation concerning the teaching of speech. . This con- 
ference took the place of the sixth convention of instructors, which had. been 
postponed on account of the Civil War. In the light of the controversy over 
methods during the last 50 years it is most interesting to read this bit of 
history and to see in the midst of a number of older superintendents wedded 
to their methods the young Gallaudet standing as the single champion of speech 
and lip reading in the American schools. Yet, as will be seen by the resolu- 
tions adopted by that conference, he stood then where he has stood ever since. 
It is only because the champions of oralism have gone so far beyond the prin- 
ciples laid down in the first report of the Clarke School, as already explained, 
that there was an apparent change in his attitude. We can not dwell upon 
this conference. We ean only quote the resolutions adopted. The second and 
fourth were offered by Dr. Gallaudet; the first and third by the great conserva- 
tive, Rev. Collins Stone. 

“Resolved, That the American system of deaf-mute education as practiced 
and developed in the institutions of this country for the last 50 years commends 
itself by the best of al! tests, that of prolonged, careful, and successful experi- 
ment as in a preeminent degree adapted to relieve the peculiar misfortune of 
deaf-mutes as a Class and restore them to the blessings of society. 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this conference it is the duty of all institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide adequate means for 
imparting instruction in articulation and in lip reading to such of their pupils 
as may be able to engage with profit in exercises of this nature. 

“Resolved, That while in our judgment it is desirable to give semimutes and 
semideaf children every facility for retaining and improving any power of 
articulate speech which they may possess, it is not profitable, except in very 
rare cases, to attempt to teach congenital mutes articulation. 

“Resolved, That to attain success in this department of instruction an added 
force of instructors will be necessary, and this conference hereby recommends 
to boards of directors of institutions for the deaf and dumb that speedy meas- 
ures be taken to provide the funds needed for the prosecution of the work.” 

In several conventions and conferences since the adoption of the above reso- 
lutions, action has been taken relative to the teaching of speech, but no com- 
mon ground has been found. While almost all the institutions added articula- 
tion departments, the pupils were generally taught by untrained and ill- 
prepared teachers. The speech work ‘was therefore unsatisfactory both to the 
parents and to the schools. So easy is the sign language to learn and use 
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that in the institutional schools the orally taught children picked it up readily 
and used it with the same fluency and satisfaction as the manually taught. 
This destroyed the opportunities for practice in speech and lip reading. Ina very 
large majority of cases the efforts pf the schools to teach articulation for many 
years were practically wasted, except in rare cases, and the parents of children 
were disappointed. The educators of the deaf, therefore, fell into two groyps. 
One known as the oralist, headed by the Clarke School, ably led by its prin- 
cipal, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, and by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and the other 
as the advocates of the combined system, led with equal ability and persistence 
by Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet College. It is proper 
to say here that there never was any difference of opinion among the friends of 
these two sets of schools as to the wisdom and justice of teaching speech and 
lip reading to the deaf. Their differences arose only as to what proportion of 
the deaf could be benefited by speech instruction and under what conditions 
such instruction should be given. The oralists contended that speech and lip 
reading can be made’ very effective with a large percentage of deaf children 
when properly taught in a speech environment; but that speech taught in con- 
nection with the sign language and finger spelling naturally fails for want of 
practice. The friends of the combined system maintained that a large propor- 
tion of deaf pupils can not be successfully taught speech and lip reading even 
under the above favorable conditions; that the sign language am finger spelling 
are of the greatest aid in the mental development of the deaf, in equipping 
them for the battle of life and in securing to them the greatest hi ippiness. 

But out of this controversy came better teaching of speech and lip reading, 
both in the oral and the combined schools. Teachers were better trained and 
in the latter schools more encouragement was given to the teaching of speech. 

In this great debate which has lasted many years and extended to nearly all 
countries the parents of deaf children have been sitting in judgment. How 
much they have been governed by the merits of the debate or how much they 
have been influenced by their hopes and aspirations for their children each 
must decide for himself. It is not for the writer to pass upon this controversy, 
but only to record facts. We therefore turn to the statistics on methods of 
teaching, as recorded year by year in the American Annals. 

In 1887, 20 years after the founding of Clarke School, out of 8,051 pupils in 
all the schools for the deaf in the United States, 2,484, or 31 per cent, were taught 
articulation. In 1897 there were 11,054 pupils in the 89 schools in the United 
States, and 5.243, or 47 per cent, were taught speech, and 2,752 of these were 
educated wholly or chiefly by the oral method; 166 were taught by the auricular 
method. Out of a total of 879 teachers, 427, or 48 per cent, taught articulation 
or speech. The average number of pupils to a teacher was 124 plus. In 1907 
there was 12,344 pupils in 1382 schools. Of these 7,846, or 60 per cent, were 
taught speech, and 5,645 were educated wholly or chiefly by the oral method ; 
152 were taught by the auricular method. Out of a total of 1,193 teachers, 765, 
or over 60 per cent, taught articulation or speech. The average number of pupils 
to a teacher was 10 plus. In 1917 there are 14,309 pupils in the 157 schools. Of 
these 10,664, or 744 per cent, _ taught speech, and 9,763 are educated wholly 
or chiefly by the oral method; 152 by the auricular method. Out of a total of 
1,507 teachers, 1,160, or 70 per pow teach articulation or speech. The average 
number of pupils to a teacher is 94 plus. In the number of teachers spoken of 
above superintendents and principals are included but not industrial teachers. 

This reduction of the nuniber of pupils to a teacher was brought about by 
the establishment of many day schools in which the teacher had a very small 
class. Also the belief was general that no teacher of a primary oral class 
should have more than 10 pupils. In fact, the law in the State of Pennsylvania 
fixed the maximum limit at 10 to a class. 

Under the heading of methods the training of teachers can be properly dis- 
cussed; but as Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Mount Airy, thoroughly covered this subject in a paper 
before this convention, we respectfully refer those interested to his address, 


AGE OF ADMISSION, TERMS OF INSTRUCTION, ETC, 


From the first the tendency has been to lower the age for admission to the 
schools for the deaf. In the early schools it was quite high, usually about 12 
years; but as schools were established and the access to them was easier, 
parents were willing to part with their children at an earlier age, so the mini- 
mum dropped from 12 to 10 and 8 years. Another cause also, was the provision 
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for high classes which necessitated a longer term of years for the pupils. But 
as oral teaching spread and it was found that children could be taught best at 
a younger age, pupils are being admitted to some private schools at 2, 3, and 4, 
and to some institutional and day schools at 4, 5, and 6 years of age. The 
minimum age for admission to residential schools is from 5 to 8. As the mini- 
mum age has decreased, the number of years pupils may attend has increased 
so that now deaf children are permitted to attend school on the average as many 
years as hearing children. Some residential schools extend the number of 
terms even longer—to 13 and even 15. 

The courses of study have likewise been extended over a greater number of 
years, and at present usually cover a 10 or 12 year period. A .number of 
schools have established a high-school course of 2 years. In these high schools 
pupils are prepared for Gallaudet College. 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Gallaudet: College, the only one for the deaf in the world, is located in a 
100-acre tract of land now well within the city of Washington. The President 
of the United States is its patron. The United States provided 100 free scholar- 
ships for students of the college. A student who has passed the entrance ex- 
amination, but is unable to pay the whole or part of the tuition fee is eligible 
for one of these scholarships. According to the law no candidate from a State 
which already has three students upon the free list can receive a scholarship 
until candidates from States having less than three have received consideration. 
The college has done a great work for the higher education of the deaf. It is 
authorized to confer degrees. This college was established in 1864 through 
the efforts of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who was made its first president. He con- 
tinued in this position until 1911, when he voluntarily resigned for reason of 
ill-health and removed to the home of his boyhood in Hartford, Conn. Dr. 
Percival Hall, for many years a professor in the college, was chosen as his 
successor. ’ 


INDUSTRIAL OR VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Shortly after the first school was established the question arose as to how 
the time of the older pupils should be occupied when they were out of school. 
Very few people were employed in the domestic affairs of that school and the 
work was done by the pupils, who, as already stated, were mostly men and 
women. Also the foresight of the founder of the school aroused him to teach- 
ing these large folks how to earn a living when they left school. Therefore, 
in 1822, he made the first provision for industrial training. It was, of course, 
very simple, but it was a start. 

For want of money to equip departments and employ talent, provisions for 
industrial training did not develop so rapidly as the executive officer: of the 
school wished. At the fifth convention of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at Jacksonville, Ill., in 1858, Rev. Collins Stone, superintendent of 
the Ohio school, made a report upon this subject. From this report and the 
discussion which followed we learn the broad views the superintendents then 
held. We also learn that many of the schools had but few industries. The 
American’ school had cabinetmaking, shoemaking, and tailoring; the New York 
institution added to these bookbinding and gardening; the Pennsylvania insti- 
tution had only shoemaking and tailoring; the North Carolina school had 
printing; the Ohio school, gardening; and the Missouri institution, farming 
and gardening. Gardening seems to have been the leading trade for most of 


“the institutions listed. 


In the American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1917, we find what a won- 
derful enlargement has been made in industrial and vocational training. The 
Arkansas and Pennsylvunia institutions each report 20 different trades taught to 
their pupils; the California, Mississippi, and Utah schools, 19; the Indiana 
and Washington schools, 18; and the Illinois school, 25. All the other schools 
closely follow in the number of trades taught. 

At “present agriculture is being emphasized in many of the schools. The 
intention, of course, being to keep the boys on the farm as far as possible, since 
the present high prices for farm products make their labor very remunerative. 

A few years ago Gallaudet College established an agricultural department, 
and is giving instruction to as many of its young men as are interested in 
agriculture. The schools of South Dakota, Michigan, Illinois, Mississippi, Iowa, 
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and others owning large farms are laying more stress on agriculture as an 
occupation for the deaf than heretofore. 

The schools which have kept in touch with their pupils after graduation, or 
after they have left school, have discovered that they take up a great many 
different occupations not learned at school. Prof. Gordon, formerly of the 
faculty of Gallaudet College and later superintendent of the Illinois school, 
found the deaf engaged in 300 different occupations. This is a tribute to the 
industrial, moral, and educational training of the schools for the deaf. It 
shows that the general training is of such a broad character that the pupils 
are fitted for employment in aimost all occupations. 

The American schools have been criticized by one of the superintendents of 
a European school for not doing real manual training. When he inspected the 
American schools he found but few drawings, blue prints, and models from 
which the pupils were to work. He said it should not be called manual train- 
ing at all. Perhaps he was right in the strictest sense of the word. In about 
1900 the American. schools began to adopt the sloyd system of manual training 
and to employ graduates of special sloyd schools as teachers. Some of these 
were women. After trial it was found to be too elementary for the American 
boy. He insisted on making something worth while. The superintendent sym- 
pathized with him. He needed the product of his hand to refurnish the build- 
ings. Floors had to be laid, partitions put in, plastering done, furniture made, 
and there were his boys ready and anxious to do all of the work. His shop 
was equipped for it. Why employ outsiders to do all of the work when the boys 
could have the practical experience? Sloyd has therefore generally disap- 
peared, except for the younger boys in a few schools. The schools are doing 
a higher class of work, and usually doing it from drawings and blue prints 
made in their own shops and mostly by some of the advanced pupils. 

From this broader and richer training, with its freedom for intellectual and 
physical expansion, the pupils go out into the world to compete successfully 
with their hearing brothers in almost all vocations. As large a percentage of 
them as of the hearing own their homes, support their families, and are high- 
class citizens. If a personal opinion may be permitted in this article, I shall 
take pleasure in saying that my observation has been that their children are 
frequently better educated and more useful in the world than those of their 
hearing brothers and sisters. 


ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The deaf have a natural inclination for athletics. Possibly without direction, 
but of their own accord, they early organized in the schools for baseball, which 
for the past 50 years has been the greatest American game. Every school has 
had a team which delighted to compete with hearing teams. As football and 
basket ball were introduced, the deaf rapidly took them up. Consequently, 
évery school has athletics the year round. In addition to this voluntary exer- 
cise most of the schools have special instructors in physical education, for both 
the boys and girls. The larger schools have two. 

Music has been introduced to accompany physical exercises and has added 
much to the interest. The deaf like it even though they do not hear it. It 
enables the teacher to do more general work, as rythmic, folk and fancy danc- 
ing. Public exhibitions in the way of elaborate pageants are becoming more 
common at the close of the schyvol year. This gives an opportunity for the 
school to show to the public to what extent physical education for the deaf may 
be carried, and when the hearing people are the judges, they have at once pro- 
nounced the work as astonishingly interesting, equal or superior to that done 
in special schools or colleges for the hearing. 

Music has been carried farther in the New York institution than in any other. 
That school is equipped with. a band of 40 pieces from its own pupils. Its 
military orgdnization, accompanied by its band, has time and again. competed 
with hearing boys, winning its share of honors. The North Carolina and Texas 
schools, following its example, likewise have won in competition in military 
drills with hearing boys, but do not have bands. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
An important organization for the education of the deaf would be expected 


to develop its own professional publications. Not until one has undertaken to 
do some research work in matters pertaining to the deaf is he likely to discover 
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all that has been published concerning this work; and when he is called upon 
to investigate the whole field in a short period of weeks he is completely over- 
whelmed at the magnitude and richness of professional literature that has 
accumulated in the past 100 years. The annual reports of all the schools have 
been carefully preserved in their own archives, in libraries and in the Volta 

Bureau at Washington, D. C. The superintendents and boards of trustees 
who prepared these annual reports have evidently put into them their best 
thought and effort. ; 

While it was not until 1847 that the profession began the publication of the 
American Annals of the Deaf as their own special organ, the work has been 
so well done, the early history has been so well covered and preserved in ad- 
dresses and essays that the complete history of the education of the deaf is 
found within its volumes. It has been regularly issued, except during the 
period of the Civil War, first under the authority of the Convention of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and later under the authority of the con- 
ference of superintendents and principals. But the convention has never lost 
interest in it. .On the other hand, it considers it its own organ and has fre- 
quently contributed out of its own-treasury to its support. Beginning in 1876 
it has carried in each January issue very valuable tables of statistics. The 
foresight of the men who began this work and the care of those who have main- 
tained it are highly to be commended. In these tables are found a storehouse 
of information, and it is to be hoped that the work‘will be continued. The 
high plane on which this magazine has been edited is worthy of special praise. 
This has been made possible by an honorable and liberal financial support of 
the schools for the deaf, which have been willing to subscribe and pay out of 
their own treasuries, for a sufficient number of copies to keep the treasury of 
the Annals from financial stringency or want. This policy should be forever 
maintained, and all schools should feel it their bounden duty to do their part. 
Otherwise this great magazine will follow the course of those which have had 
a small clientele to which to appeal and will rapidly degenerate and eventually 
fail. The profession has been especially fortunate in having in charge of that 
great work such able men as Luzerne Rae, Samuel Porter, Lewellyn Pratt, 
and, for the past 47 years, Dr. Edward Allen Fay, vice president of Gallaudet 
College and one of its professors. 

The Annals is carefully and completely indexed to 1916, so that research 
work in its volumes is easy, pleasant, and profitable. 

As a piece of high-minded philanthropy to aid the work of educating the deaf 
and of helping the deaf generally, the Volta Bureau was founded and endowed 
by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 1887 at Washington, D. C. Its purpose was 
to collect and disseminate information concerning the deaf. How completely 
it has done its work is well known both to the profession and to the public at 
large. Its superintendents, John Hitz; Frank W. Booth, Harris Taylor, and 
Fred DeLand, have been so untiring in the performance of their duties that this 
bureau can now isste upon request almost any information called for touclt- 
ing the deaf in any part of the world. In 1909 it was presented with other 
property to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, an association founded and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

- When the work of educating the children in speech and lip reading was be- 
coming a part of the school work throughout the country, in October, 1889, the 
publication of the Association Review for the purpose of aiding and encourag- 
ing this work was begun. The magazine is the special organ of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and is issued under 
its auspices. In 1910 its name was changed to the Volta Review and during 
a year it departed from the special work pertaining to the deaf into a general 
field, carrying a special department for the deaf. This plan was not satis- 
factory, and it now devotes its entire space to the deaf. It carries important 
tables of statistics, and it is hoped it will remain exclusively a magazine in the 
field it now occupies. 

It is supported by the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, by the Volta Bureau, by private subscriptions, and by subscriptions from 
schools for the deaf. 

In addition to these two able publications many of the schools for the deaf 
issue their own local newspapers. These circulate among the pupils, their 
parents and friends and ex-pupils. Several attempts have been made to main- 
tain a general newspaper for the deaf, but only one, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
of New York, has succeeded. This paper has a very wide circulation, reaching 
the deaf and the schools for the deaf throughout the civilized world. It has 
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numerous correspondents from the States, and many of them have their own 
columns in it. It has for many years been ably edited by Mr. E. A. Hodgson 
and published by the New York Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

AIDS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Besides these valuable and permanent publications numerous books, some of 
them very important, have been published. As already referred to in the 
beginning of this article, a general history in three volumes, published in com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
was issued in 1893. Dr. E. A. Fay’s “Inquiry Concerning the Marriages of 
the Deaf” is a work of great value, showing the influence of deafness in the 
parents upon the offspring when both parents are deaf, when one partner is 
deaf, etc. The summary of this work is found in volumes 41 and 42 of the 
Annals. In 1914 Harry Best, a normal.fellow in Gallaudet College and later 
a teacher in the New York Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, issued a book entitled “The Deaf—Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the United States.” It is a scientific study 
of the deaf from a historical standpoint and is a very valuable contribution to 
their literature. It may be secured upon application to the Volta Bureau. 
Numerous smaller but jmportant books have appeared from time to time, 
a list of which may be secured from this bureau. We can mention only a few 
of them. In. 1888 Dr. Alexander Graham Bell published “ Facts and Opinions 
Relating to the Deaf”; in 1892 Dr. J. C.-Gordon, professor of mathematics in 
Gallaudet College, published “Notes and Observations Upon the Education 
of the Deaf.” A committee composed of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. E. A. 
Fay, and Dr._ J. L. Noyes published a Report on Classification of Methods of 
Instructing the Deaf in 18938; The Story of the Rise of the Oral Method in 
America as Told in the Writings of Gardiner Green Hubbard was published 
in 1898;, Albert C. Gaw, assistant professor in Gallaudet College, published 
in 1907 The Legal Status of the Deaf; J. Schuyler Long, a teacher in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, published in 1910 The Sign Language—A Manual of 
Signs, a very valuable book, showing by half tones the positions for a great 
many easy and familiar signs; Miss Helen Hill, inspector State board of chari- 
ties of New York, published Education of the Deaf, in 1916; Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Memoir on the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race, 
in 1884; Mechanism of Speech, in 1906; and Graphical Studies of Marriages 
of the Deaf, in 1917. 

By far too few special books have been prepared by members of the profes- 
sion. This is doubtless because their circulation would necessarily be limited, 
and they would have to be published, if at all, at a financial loss. A few 
persons have rendered this labor of love, and it is right and proper that they 
should have due recognition: 


Rev. J. A. Jacobs, superintendent of the Kentucky school—Primary Lessons, 
first edition, 1834; second edition, 1859. 

Harvey P. Peet, Ph. D., LL. D., principal New York institution—Course of 
Instruction, 1845-49; Scripture Lessons, 1848; History of the United States, 
1869. 

Dr. I. L. Peet—Language Lessons. ‘ 

Rev. J. R. Keep, instructor American school—First Lessons, first edition, 1862; 
second edition, 1875. School Stories, 1872. 

J. S. Hutton, principal Halifax institution—Primary Vocabulary and Phrase 
Book and Question Book; Religious Primer; Elementary Exercises on the 
Four Simple Rules of Arithmetic; Geography of Nova Scotia, with a Brief 
Introduction to General Geography. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale—Formation and Development of Elementary English 
Sounds. 

Dr. Robert Patterson, principal of school department of the Ohio school— 
Course of Instruction, five successive editions, 1891-1915. 

Dr. James L. Logan, formerly principal of the western Pennsylvania institu- 
tion—Raindrop (periodical). 

Rey. George L. Weed, formerly superintendent of the Ohio school and teacher 
in the Pennsylvania institution—Great Truths Simply Told. 

Sarah Fuller—An Illustrated Primer for Deaf Children. 

Edmund Lyon—Lyon Phonetic Manual. 

Rebecca E,. Sparrow—Stories and Rhymes in Visible Speech, 
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Louise Upham, teacher in the Pennsylvania institution—What People Do; 
Language-Drill Stories; The Question Book. 

Grace M. Beattie, instructor in the Colorado School for the Deaf—First Lessons 
in Geography; The Story of America for Young Readers. 

Caroline C. Sweet, instructor in the American school—First Lessons in Eng- 
lish, in five volumes. 

Ida V. Hammond—Story Reader No. 1; Story Reader No. 2. 

Jane B. Kellogg—Stories for Language Study. 

William G. Jenkins, instructor in the American school—Talks and Stories; 
Words and Phrases. 

John E. Crane—Bits of History. 

Margaret Stevenson, instructor in the Kansas School for the Deaf—The Life of 
Jesus; Nature Facts. 

Sylvia Chapin Balis, instructor in the Ontario-School for the Deaf, Belleville, 
Ontario—From Far and Near. 

Abel S. Clark,-instructor American school—A Primer of English and American 
Literature. 

Dr. Francis D. Clarke, former superintendent of the Michigan school—Michigan 
methods. 

Martha E. Bruhn, principal of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip Reading, Boston— 
The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the Deaf. 

Samuel Porter, professor in Gallaudet College—Methods of Teaching Language. 

Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, instructor in the New York institution—Analytic Gram- 
mar. 

Alice E. Worcester, instructor in the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.— 
Element Charts. 

Richard 8S. Storrs, instructor in the American school—Diagrams for Language. 

Alexander Melville Bell—Visible Speech. 

James M. Denison, principal Kendall School—A New Arithinetic Device. 

I. L. Peet—A Chart of English Predicates. 

George Wing, instructor in the Minnesota S¢hool for the Deaf—Function 
Symbols. 

Dr. J. L. Smith, instructor in the Minnesota school—English Phrases and 
Idioms. 

Eliza Kent, instructor in the Illinois school—Manual of Arithmetic. 

Katherine Barry, instructor in the Colorado school—The Five Slate System. 

R. R. Harris, former teacher -in the Maryland school—Handbook in Language 
for the Deaf. 

J. W. Blattner, superintendent of the Oklahoma school—A Course of Study. 

J. Evelyn Willoughby, instructor in the Clarke School—Written Exercises on 
Direct and Indirect Quotations. 

Warren Robinson—Bracket Device in Teaching Language; A Manual for the 
Use of Parents and Pupils; The American Industrial Journal. 

Francis McKeen, instructor in the Clarke School—Stories in Prose and Rhyme 
for Little Children. 

Catherine Dunn and Mary F. Gilkinson, teachers in the Indianapolis public 
schools, assisted by Amelia De Motte, a teacher in the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf—An Aid to Dictionary Study in the Grammar Grades. 

D. C. Dudley, superintendent of the Kentucky School for the Deaf—An Arith- 
metic for the Deaf, 1879. 

W. K. Argo, superintendent Colorado school—Story of Jesus, 1880. 

William H. Latham, instructor Indiana school—First Lessons for Deaf-Mutes, 
1874; First Primary Reader for Deaf-Mutes, 1876. 

James S. Brown, formerly superintendent Indiana school—A. Vocabulary of 
Mute Signs. 

R. O. Johnson, superintendent Indiana school—Yearly Outlines. 

John W. Jones, superintendent Ohio school—lIllustrated Reader for Deaf 
Children; English for Upper Primary Classes, Book I; English for Gram- 
mar or Intermediate Grades, Book II; English for Advanced Grades of Deaf 
Pupils, Book III. 








PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The first convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf was held in 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 1850. This was also the 
first effort at organization. It was a small beginning, and only a few schools 
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were represented. The second convention met at the American school one year 
later. This convention has met, with a few deviations, every three years since. 
The records of its proceedings have been carefully preserved. Needless to say 
that a great organization of this kind participated in by both officers and 
teachers has been of invaluable service in advancing the education and welfare 
of the deaf. Early it laid a broad and liberal platform for those engaged in 
every phase of the work. Its sessions are usually extended over a full week and 
are held at institutions where the association of members is a very important 
part. It was incorporated by an act of Congress approved January 6, 1897. 
The act requires that the proceedings of its meetings shall be made to Con- 
gress through the president of the Columbia institution. These proceedings are 
published by the United States Government. (Annals, vol. 42, p. 93.) 

In 1868 the conference of superintendents and principals was organized, hold- 
ing its first meeting at Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C. It likewise 
meets at irregular intervals of two to four years, as conditions permit. As its 
purpose is to consider such special and general matters as are important to the 
executive management, only superintendents and principals are invited to be 
members. It supervises the publication of the American Annals of the Deaf, in 
which its proceedings are published. 

In 1890 the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was founded and endowed by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, holding its first 
meeting at Lake George, N. Y., in 1891. With a few exceptions, it has held 
triennial meetings. It has a large membership and has devoted itself, as its 
name suggests, to the better teaching of speech. Its proceedings are published 
in its own organ, the Volta Review, and also in the Annals. 

In 1895 overtures were made to the National Educational Association for 
the establishment of a special department in its annual meetings. After due 
consideration the request was granted for the establishment of a department of 
special education including the educators of the deaf, of the blind, and of the 
feeble-minded. Th‘s department has since been maintained, but not very well 
patronized. The reason doubtless is that there was no general demand for it in 
the first place, and the additional reason that the class of people for whom it 
was established have but little common interest. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


Several international congresses have been held in which representatives of 
the schools for the deaf in the United States have taken part. The first one 
was held in Paris in 1878. The second was held in Milan in 1880. In this 
Congress the United States was represented. by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and Mr. 
James M. Denison. 

The third congress was held at Brussels in 1883. The United States was 
represented by Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 

In 1890 at the Paris congress Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and Dr. E. A. Fay repre- 
sented the United States. 

These several congresses passed resolutions touching the education of the 
deaf. Said resolutions may be found in Dr. Gordon’s book, Education of the 
Deaf. 

In 1885 a commission appointed by the Crown sat in London for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting upon the condition and education of the deaf 
and dumb. The report of this commission, while valuable to all educators of 
the deaf, is especially interesting to Americans, because so much of its time 
and attention was given to the testimony of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet in 1886 and 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 1888. Both of these distinguished gentlemen 
appeared before this royal commission upon invitation. The minutes of evi- 
dence given before said commission can be secured from the Volta Bureau, and 
is most interesting reading. Americans are justly proud of being so ably repre- 
sented. The results of their evidence had a decided influence upon the com- 
mission in making its report. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


As a natural development the day school for the deaf would be expected. 
When parents learned that it was possible to educate their children at home 
they at once began making provision accordingly, first in a private capacity 
and then under the auspices of local public-school systems. The first day 
school was established at Boston in 1869. They have rapidly spread until there 
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are now 74 within the United States, besides 19 denominational and private 
schools. They are maintained in most of the large and many of the small 
cities and are almost exclusively oral. Some of their graduates complete their 
work in the hearing schools and some are sent to the residential schools for 
high school and industrial training. Elementary manual training, however, is 
be‘ng introduced in the schools of the larger cities, and the tendency is to make 
their work a complete unit within itself, 


‘ 


THE DEAF-BLIND. 


A great many persons, both deaf and blind, have been pupils in the various 
schools, some of whom have made wonderful progress. The first to attract 
world-wide attention was Laura Bridgman, educated in the Perkins Institute 
under the supervision of Dr. S. G. Howe, beginning in 1837. Then followed 
Helen Keller, educated in the Perkins Institute and Radcliffe College under the 
instruction and tutelage of Annie M. Sullivan, now Mrs. Macy. Then in rapid 
succession came Orrin Benson, of the New York institution, Lesl‘e F. Oren, of 
the Ohio school, Oma Simpson, of the Kentucky school, and many others. 

Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, Pa., a man of great wealth and heart, stood 
sponsor for the deaf-blind, contributing in every way he could to their welfare 
and happiness. At a heavy expense to himself, he has left a record of their 
education in a souvenir of the deaf-blind, a publication of interest and value. 
We must refer the reader for further information on this important subject to 
this work. 

FOR THE PARTIALLY DEAF. 


To alleviate partial deafness, which does not come under the antiquated name 
of “ deaf and dumb” many devices have been invented, such as ear drums, speak- 
ing tubes, and the acousticon. The latter is a modern invention intended to 
be used either in conversation or in hearing addresses and sermons. All of 
these devices have their special advantages, some being helpful to one kind of 
deafness and others to another kind. 

Special schools for the hard of hearing are in existence in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and other large cities, the purpose being to reawaken dormant hearing 
and to teach lip reading. These schools have rendered a valuable service, 
especially in lip reading. A list of these schools may be found in the Volta 
Review. 


THE PART THE DEAF HAVE PLAYED. 


This would be a most interesting and prominent part in this review if it 
were not for the fact that it has been so ably discussed by Mr. E. A. Hodgson, 
of the New York institution, before this convention, and his address is pub- 
lished in its proceedings. I wish to say, however, generally, that as teachers, 
preachers, missionaries, artists, artisans, scientists, business men, sculptors, 
architects, laborers, and citizens, they take their place in proportion to their 
numbers by the side of their hearing brothers, reflecting credit upon the schools 
which trained and educated them. Said schools have a right to be proud of the 
fruits of their labors. 

The educated and progressive deaf, feeling the need of closer relationship 
and desiring to be of use to one another and to the profession, formed the 
National Association of the Deaf in 1880. It is a very popular organization, 
having approximately 3,000 members. Its proceedings are carefully preserved 
and are and will continue to be of increasing value to the stock of our profes- 
sional literature. They can be of great value to one another and to the schools 
by a united effort. They will naturally be interested in anything which tends 
to aid or injure their kind. They can assist in bringing about favorable legis- 
lation and preventing legislation which might be unfavo rable. Hearing people 
are quick to respect their suggestions. It is in the heart of all people to give 
them a square deal and more, but they do not want more. Within the last 
few vears the Civil Service Commission issued an order making them ineligible 
for examination to compete with hearing people for civil-service positions. 
When the attention of the authorities was called to it the order was rescinded. 
Their organization has asked for a department in the Bureau of Labor, both in 
the United States Government and in some of the States. TNere is an inclina- 
tion on the part of the United States Government to consider this request 
favorably. The States of Minnesota and Connecticut have already granted this 
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request and other States are sure to follow as rapidly as any necessity for it 
appears. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is an insurance association. It 
was organized in 1901 and has wonderfully prospered for a company of such a 
small number of people to whom to appeal. The deaf, like all other people, 
desire to protect their familics in case of injury or death. Because of their 
affliction they could not secure this protection in the old-line companies. It is 
a tribute to their enterprise and patriotism that they made their own organiza- 
tion and are carrying it forward under such favorable auspices. 

In the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana the alumni of the 
schools have established charitable homes for the aged and infirm deaf of those 
States. This enables them to take from county infirmaries the isolated and 
lonely cases and assemble them where they may have companionship, followship, 
and religious instruction. These homes are supported by charity solicited 
entirely by the deaf and their friends. It is an expression of their gratitude 
for the education and equipment they themselves have received for the battle 
of life and is the very strongest indication of their high ‘quality of benevolent 
citizenship. Other States will doubtless organize for simlar work. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE DEAF. 


As already stated in this paper, from the founding of the first school the 
deaf were of great concern to the church. That interest has never waned. Mis- 
sionaries for the deaf were employed by certain churches and sent to bear the 
gospel to the adult deaf wherever they might be found. The number of such 
missionaries has gradually increased... Prominent among them were Rey. 
Thomas Gallaudet, oldest son of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet: Rev. Henry W. 
Syle; Rev. Job Turner; and Rev. Austin Mann. Among those active in the 
service to-day are Rev. Philip Hasenstab, Chicago; Rev. B. R. Allabough, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rev. George F. Flick, Chicago; Rev. John Chamberlin, New York 
City ; Rev. Oliver J. Whildin, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. John W. Michael, Southern 
States; Rev. E. D. Moylan, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud, St. Louis; 
Rev. Herbert Merrill, Washington, D. C.; Rev. John H. Keiser, New York City; 
Rev. G. H. Hefflon, Boston; Rev. O. C. Dantzer. Philadelphia; Rev. Franklin 
Smielau, western Pennsylvania; Rev. Lorraine Tracy, Louisiana; Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. Harry Van Allen, central New York; Rey. 
Cc. W. Charles, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. E. A. Burkley, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. J. A. Branflick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Clarence E. Webb, Los Angeles, Cail.; Rev. Arthur E. Boll, New York City. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT. 


After the Civil War, when party spirit ran high, certain schools for the deaf 
were the victiins. In Northern States, where the administration frequently 
changed from one party to the other, the management of the schools for the 
deaf, being considered as a part of the spoils of office, was changed. This was 
such an outrageous treatment of a noble work that it could not long endure. 
These schools are now generally considered to be beyond the realm of party 
spoils. In a few Southern: States, however, in which there is no change of 
party, but only of factions, each new administration is copying from the North 
this discredited policy and is making the school for the deaf political spoils. 
It is to be hoped that this will be only temporary, because the party or faction 
so forgetful of the public trust will soon find that it is not a profitable policy. 

It is to the lasting credit of many of the schools throughout the country 
that successful and honerable service has always been prized above everything 
else. Hence we find that a long list of worthy executive officers and teachers 
have been permitted to do a‘life work for their schools. The following persons 
now in the work are accredited with more than a quarter of a century of con- 
tinuous service as teachers or executive officers: Dr. N. F. Walker, superin- 
tendent South Carolina school; W. O. Connor, sr., principal emeritus, Georgia 
school; H. W. Rothert, superintendent Iowa school; Dr. J. N. Tate, superin- 
tendent Minnesota school; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent Pennsylvania 
institution at Mount Airy; Dr. W. N. Burt, superintendent western Pennsyl- 
vania institution ;_R. O. Johnson, superintendent Indiana school; E. H. Currier, 
principal New York institution; W. K. Argo, superintendent Colorado school ; 


Dr. Caroline A. Yale, principal Clark School, Northampton, Mass.; Dr. Z. V. 


Westervelt, superintendent Rochester school; E. McKay Goodwin, superin- 
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tendent North Carolina school, Morganton, N. C.; John E. Ray, superintendent 
Raleigh (N. C.) school; Dr. Robert Patterson, principal school department of 
the Ohio school; F. W. Booth, superintendent Nebraska school; Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, principal emeritus, and W. A. Caldwell, assistant principal, Cali- 
fornia school; Augustus Rogers, superintendent Kentucky school; Dr. E. A. 
Fay, vice president of Gallaudet College and editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf; Dr. James M. Cloud, principal St. Louis day school (Gallaudet) ; 
Miss Mary McCowen, principal Chicago day school; Miss Virginia Osborn, 
principal -Cincinnati day school; Dr. Thomas F. Fox, New York institution; 
Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Iowa school. Besides these there are doubtless scores 
of worthy teachers long in the service whose names and records we are not 
fortunate enough to possess, 


BENEFACTORS. 


According to the records which we have examined in this research and the 
responses to letters of inquiry sent to various superintendents of the older 
schools, the deaf have not had a great many benefactors 

I am inclined to believe, however, that the record could be justly extended 
if all the information were at hand. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Education of the Deaf at Mount Airy 
reports the following: Stephen Girard, Capt. John S. Jones, Mrs. Samuel 
Crozer, Miss Mary Shields, Mr. James Shields, Mr. John T. Morris, Mr. John 
Wright, Mr. George S. Pepper, Miss Emily T. Eckert, Mr. William S. Shaffer, 
Miss Harriet S. Benson, Miss, Eliza Spear, Mr. Charles E. Dana, Mr. Eckley 
B. Coxe. 

The superintendent of the western Pennsylvania school reports the follow- 
ing persons who have donated to its benevolent fund: Mr. William Holmes and 
his sister Miss Jane Holmes between $96,000 and $97,000, and the hospital of 
that school is called the Jane and William Holmes Hospital in honor of the 
donors; Mr. John Porterfield $35,000, which was used to erect a gymnasium 
known as the Porterfield Gymnasium. 

Rev. James Hoge, a Presbyterian minister of Columbus, Ohio, was the lead- 
ing spirit in the establishment of the Ohio School for the Deaf and with Mr. 
Peter Sells and Mr. James A. McDowell donated the site for a nominal sum 
of $100. Mr. Matthew Russel made a bequest to the Ohio school which was 
used for the erection of a large conservatory, and Mrs. Kyle a bequest, the 
interest of which is used toward maintaining a library. 

As already mentioned in this article Dr. Alexander Graham Bell founded 
and endowed the Volta Bureau and his father Alexander Melville Bell in 
1895 gave all his works on speech, ete., to it. This gift included all the books, 
copyrights, plates, effects, ete. 

Also, as already stated in another paragraph of this article, Mr. John Clarke, 
of Northampton, gave a large amount of money ($306,000) for the foundng and 
endowment of the school at Northampton, which is named in his honor. Other 
gifts to that school were a bequest of $50,000 from Mrs, Gardiner Green Hub- 
bard, and $15,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Gilmore. 

The principal of the New York institution reports the following benefactors, 
from 1820 to 1917: Ephraim Holbrook, William Dennistoun, Elizabeth Demilt, 
Madame Eliza Jumel, Sarah Stake, Sarah Demilt, John Noble, Thomas Egles- 
ton, Samuel S. Howland, Thomas Eddy, Benjamin F. Wheelwright, Maria M. 
Hobby, Simeon Abrahams, John Alstyne, Mary Rogers, Julia A. Delaplaine, 
Mrs. John F. Norbury, George P. Clapp, Robert Graham Dun, Seth Grosvenor, 
Simon V. Sickles, Thomas C. Chardavoyne, James Anderson,,T homas Frizzell 
Thompson, Thomas Riley, James N. Cobb, .Elizabeth Gelston, Robert C. Good- 
hue, Daniel Marley, Eliza Mott, Samuel Willetts, James Kelly, Leonora S. 
Bolles, Benjamin F. Bulter, sr., Charles W. Cooper, Elizabeth Fogg, Mrs. Ann 
L. Turner, Elie Specht, Maria De Witt Jesup. 


THE PRESENT STATUS. 


The status of the education of the deaf at the close of the first century, 
while not approaching the ideal as’ near as we should like, is, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. Much is left for our successors to do. In a small measure the 
prophecy of Isaiah that “ the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped and the tongue 
of the dumb sing” is being fulfilled. As already told in this story the words 
“asylum” and “dumb” and the phrase “deaf and dumb” have passed away. 
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May they never reappear. 'The “ deaf” and “ schools for the deaf” are the right 
words. Deaf children are being educated throughout our whole country on the 
same big plan of public duty to them as to hearing children. Everything that is 
guaranteed to the latter is assured to the former. The large number of day 
schools as a part of the public-school system is being increased every year. 
Likewise, the tendency to teach speech, both in day schools and in institutional 
schools, is growing stronger. Better trained tealhers are demanded and those 
with successful experience are eagerly sought for. There are many signs that 
the large congregate schools will eventually give way to the cottage plan. In 
these, fewer children will be under the same roof, better supervision will follow 
with smaller numbers of pupils and more personal attention to the pupils will 
be given. More satisfactory classification both for domestic and educational 
purposes can be had. The orally taught pupils will be brought up ina speech 
environment, where they can practice speech and lip reading out of school. The 
feeble-minded deaf, which has been such a problem for the past 100 years and 
which has always lowered the general average of the schools, will be solved. 
They can be grouped in their own buildings, have their own teachers, and be 
better provided for. The schools may continue as large or even larger, but on 
farms where there is room for expansion. This development will doubtless take 
place slowly, as each State has a large sum of money invested in the congregate 
school; but as the present sites are usually in or near large cities they may be 
disposed of at largely increased values and the money thus secured will be used 
for modernized schools on country sites and near large cities. This change will 
be an answer to the general clamor of the people for better conditions for the 
fuller and higher development of children everywhere—mentally, physically, 
morally. Those in charge of schools for the deaf have not just caught the 
spirit but have for many years been in possession of it, and as the general 
public catches up, these friends of the deaf are the first to take advantage to 
improve conditions for the deaf children under their care. 

As an important forward step for scientific investigation a committee was 
. appointed at a called meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals held in Staunton, Va., in 1914. The committee consists of R. O. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Indiana school at Indianapolis; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mount Airy; 
Augustus B. Rogers, superintendent of the School for the Deaf at Danville, Ky.; 
and J. W. Jones, superintendent of the School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, ex 
officio member, as president of the conference. It is known as an efficiency 
committee and its duty is to investigate and compare the general work being 
done in the schools for the deaf, to establish measures of efficiency, and to sug- 
gest plans for the general improvement of the condition find the work being 
done. The committee has held four meetings of five days each and given a great 
deal of time and study to all questions involved. It has not yet made its report 
but will do so at the next meeting of the conference to be held at St. Augustine, 
Fla., within the next few months. ‘ 

Already several States, including Indiana, Illinois. and New York, have 
established pension laws for teachers, including those of the deaf. Many other 
States will follow. In fact the public mind is ready to accept and put in force 
as rapidly as possible such laws. ‘This is a beneficent spirit on the part of the 
people highly to be commended. For what work is more valuable in service 
than that of teaching and what workers have less opportunity to lay away a 
competence for declining years? 

A number of States have truant laws applicable to the deaf and the road 
to the schools is made very easy, although not always delightful to the parents. 
A great many of them feel it is a hardship to send their children away to school 
even when the expenses are all borne by the public, but the disposition of the 
State is to see that the deaf children are given a chance for education, and to 
that end will do for them what the parents are financially unable or unwilling 
to do. 

The attitude of our Government toward the education of the deaf is well 
illustrated in the fact that shortly after the Philippine Islands were taken over 
in 1898, a school for the deaf and blind was organized and is being maintained, 
The outlook is, therefore, in every sense of the word most encouraging. 

It is a great handicap to be deaf, but thé educated deaf do not look upon 
deafness as a misfortune. They do not want it to provoke pity nor to serve as 
a cloak for charity. They ask only for an equal opportunity for an education. 
They will then take care of themselves and get as much happiness out of this 
life as though they were not deaf. They are opposed to the deaf begging or in 
any way asking charity for themselves. They have supported city councils in 
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the enactment of ordnances to prohibit begging. In several States they have 
been the means of having laws enacted to prohibit hearing people from repre- 
senting themselves as deaf for the purpose of begging or asking alms. 

In conclusion, for this paper is necessarily too lengthy, we feel that the task 
of this review is only half done. We have had no space to pay just tributes to 
those who have brought this work through the wilderness for the past 100 years 
to its present favorable condition. We have here and there referred to a few 
great leaders, and were more than glad to do so; but we have not done them jus- 
tice. Many an earnest, sincere worker did not get his name into the record of 
publicaticns which we have had the privilege of studying. It is not our fault if 
they must remain “ mute inglorious Miltons or Cromwells guiltless of their coun- 
try’s blood,” for they did not let us make their acquaintance. We have en- 
joyed beyond measure reading the record of the past 100 years and can truth- 
fully say that our pride which seemed sufficient at the beginning has been many 
times magnified as the reading progressed. Those who have gone before have 
nothing of which to be ashamed. Their interest, their intelligence, their records 
are worthy of the great. Peace to the ashes of the dead, and to the living, 
“ Onward.” 
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NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 
SISTER ATHANASIA. 


Sister Athanasia, superior of the Chinchuba Institute for more than 20 years, 
died at the institute January 25, 1916, aged 77. She was a native of Baltimore 
and was known in the world as Mary Bauer. “It was through her that many of 
the bright touches were created which gave the institution the true atmosphere 
of home.” ’ 

JAMES C. BALIS. 


Mr. James C. Balis, a teacher in the Ontario school for 25 years, died at 
his home in Belleville, Ontario. July 12, 1917, aged 67. He was a graduate of 
the Wisconsin school and of Gallaudet College.’ Before going to the Ontario 
school he taught in the Maryland school at Baltimore’'and the western Peon- 
sylvania institution, making his entire term of service 39 years. He was a man 
ot gentle spirit, refined manners, intellectual power, and high character. 


ALICE ELY CASTLEBERRY. 


Mrs. W. B. Castleberry, for several years a teacher in the Alabama school, 
and formerly (as Miss Alice Ely) a teacher in the ¢ olorado school, died March 
6, 1916. The Messenger of March 16 says of her: 

“As a teacher of the deaf Mrs. Castleberry possessed rare qualifications She 
was an indefatigable worker, and even after she had retired from the profession 
she was always responsive to an emergency call to fill some gap in our line. 
Hers was that most important requisite of a teacher, particularly a teacher of 
the deaf, the infinite patience of a buoyant spirit. Her winsome manner made 
her especially successful as a teacher of the little pupils, whose whole-hearted 
confidence she won.’ 

ELIZA LYONS CLARK. 


Miss Eliza Lyons Clark, principal and matron of the Sarah Fuller Home since 
its establishment 27 years ago, died at her home in the school February 23, 1915, 
aged 69 years and 10 months. She had been in failing health during the past 
year. Miss Clark was born in Lowell, Mass., educated in Boston, and trained 
for the work of teaching the deaf by Miss Sarah Fuller. 


ENOCH HENRY CURRIER. 


Enoch Henry Currier, M. principal of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and ‘tats for the past 25 years, died at his summer 
home, Lake Champlain, N. Y., in the afternoon of Sunday, August 19, 1917. 
He was a son of Enoch Gerrish and Jane Hill Currier and was born on 
August 22, 1849, at Newburyport, Mass. His forebears came from England 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, settled in Massachusetts, and 
founded the town of Salisbury. 

He had all the advantages of a liberal education and received a classical 
preparation for college under private tutors. When ready for matriculation 
an accident to one of his eyes compelled the discontinuance of all studies for 
several years and eventually prevented his entering college. He received the 
honorary degree of A. M. from Gallaudet College in 1912. Mr. Currier entered 
the profession of instructing the deaf in 1872; on May 14, 1917, he completed 
his forty-fifth year of continuous service. 

Coming to New York when a young man, he was induced by Dr. H. P. Peet 
to enter the field of deaf-mute instruction, and thence forward devoted his 
life to this work. He had been closely associated with both of the previous 
principals and mastered a thorough understanding of the merits of the various 
methods which are employed in educating the deaf. In oral instruction he 
was one of the leading exponents of practical speech teaching. He was 
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especially interested in teaching articulation and lip reading, and, in 1878, be- 
came professor in charge of the department of articulation, lip reading, and 
aural development. He was thoroughly versed in vocal physiology and in the 
cultivation of speech and the development of speech reading in the deaf. 

His experiments in connection with the training of hearing of the partially 
deaf brought forth important results, among which was the invention of the 
duplex-conical hearing tube, which has proved of value as an aid in the train- 
ing of the ear. Such was his success in this line that he became an acknowl- 
edged authority on the subject of defective hearing and its improvement. 

An important innovation in the training of the deaf, one which makes the 
New York institution unique in its class, was the introduction of military 
drill as a regular part of the daily routine for the boys. They are formed 
into a battalion of four companies. uniformed in cadet gray, and fully equipped 
for the requirements of military drill. The band of deaf musicians connected 

- with the battalion is a marvellous result of Mr. Currier’s studies in sound 
and vibration and of careful training given under his personal direction. A 
close student of all subjects relating to his profession, Mr. Currier wrote a 
number of works, as well as exhaustive discussions which appeared in the 
annual reports of his school, treating on themes relating to the instruction of 
the deaf. : 

He was a member of the New England Society, the Manhattan, the Heights, 
and Masonic clubs, the National Educational Association, the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. He belonged to the Royal Arcanum sand 
was a trustee of the Church Mission to Deaf Mutes. 

He is survived by his widow, who was Miss Charlotte Amelia Lewis, of 
Oxford, N. Y. 

AMOS G. DRAPER. 


Dr. Amos G. Draper, professor of mathematics and Latin at Gallaudet Col- 
lege and prominently identified with educational work for the deaf, died No- 
vember 3 as his home in the Congressional Apartment. 

Dr. Draper was born in Shaftsbury, Vt., in 1845 and came of an old New 
England family. He became deaf when he was 9 years old. He received his 
early education at the American School for the Deaf, at Hartford, Conn. 

After leaving this school he joined his parents, who had moved to Danville, 
Ill., where he entered a newspaper office as a compositor. 

Soon after his advent into newspaper work he becanie a writer on the paper. 
In 1866 he moved to Aurora, Ill., where he became-an editorial writer on the 
Beacon. 

In 1868 Dr. Draper entered the freshman class at Gallaudet College, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1872, receiving his A. B. degree. After 
graduation he spent the summer months of that year in traveling in Europe, 
visiting schools for the deaf.’ He returned to Washington in the fall of 1872 to 
become a tutor in Gallaudet College. 

Later he became an instructor and then professor of mathematics and Latin, 
which position he held up to his death. 

Dr. Draper contributed many valuable articles dealing with the education of 
the deaf. He was treasurer of the Garfield memorial fund and the Gallaudet 
memorial fund, raised by the deaf people of this country. 

He was chosen to represent the college and the deaf people of this country 
at an international meeting of the educated deaf in 1889 in Paris. 

Dr. Draper was a member of the Cosmos Club of this city and of the Sons 
of the American Revolution of the District of Columbia. 

His wife, who survives him, was formerly actively identified with the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, holding important offices in that organization. 

Besides his wife, two children survive him, Ernest G. Draper, of New York, 
who is now an officer in the Naval Reserves, and Mrs. Constance Howard, of 
California. 


MARY LINCOLN DIVINE. 


Miss Mary Lincoln Divine died May 22, 1915, in Philadelphia. Miss Divine 
began her work with the deaf in the Nebraska school in 1887, then taught in the 
Pennsylvania institution for 7 years, and for the past 20 years has been the 
efficient and valued first assistant teacher of the Maine school. 
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MRS. CARRIE W. EARLE. 


Mrs. Carrie W. Earle, for many years a teacher in the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, died at the home of her brother, Mr. Frederick Wharton, in Bay City, 
Mich., on Sunday afternoon, March 3, 1917. During the last few years of her 
life she had suffered much from asthma. 

Mrs. Earle was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Wharton, and was 
born in Howell, Mich., May 4, 1860. In early life she moved to Flint with her 
parents and obtained her education in the, public schools of that city. On 
October 25, 1883, she was married to Mr. Mark A. Earle and resided for a few 
years in Owosso, Mich., where her husband was engaged in business. In the late 
eighties they removed to Flint, and soon afterward Mr. Earle died, leaving three 
little children to the care of Mrs. Earle, who supported and gave them all the 
benefits of a good education. 

In the fall of 1892 Mrs. Earle became a member of the teaching staff of the 
Michigan School, for the Deaf and remained until the close of the session of 
1917 when failing health compelled her to resign. As a teacher she was capa- 
ble and enthusiastic, and was successful in giving many a boy and girl a good 
start in the primary department. Her favorite method of teaching language to 
primary pupils was in using pictures to draw out ideas. Some 15 years ago she 
explained, in an excellent article in the American Annals of the Deaf, this 
method. 

ALLAN BRADSHAW FAY. 


Prof. Allan Bradshaw Fay, of the faculty of Gallaudet College, died at the 
George Washington University Hospital in Washington, on July 5, 1915, after 
an operation for appendicitis. 

Prof. Fay was the son of Dr. Edward Allen Fay, vice president of the college, 
and grandson of Rev. Barnabas Maynard Fay, the first principal of the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, and so was of the third generation of educators of the 
deaf in this distinguished family of teachers and scholars. 

He was born August 1, 1872. His early childhood was spent on beautiful 
Kendall Green, while Gallaudet College was growing rapidly and earning fame 
under the guidance of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

After preparation in the Friends’ School and the Central High School of 
Washington he entered Harvard College in the fall of 1890. Here,he took his 
bachelor’s degree with high honor in 1894. His inherited love for languages and 
his easy mastery of both ancient and modern tongues naturally led him to devote 
a considerable part of his college course to this branch of learning. He was so 
successful in this work that he was chosen assistant in Spanish at Harvard 
after his graduation. He spent a year in this position, and won his master’s 
degree ‘at the close of the term. 

Poor health led Mr. Fay, for the next two years, to accept a position as tutor 
in a private family, combined with outdoor work on a fruit ranch, near Na- 
Wonal City, in southern California. Here he built up his strength greatly by life 
in the open air. 

He was called to the position of instructor in the faculty of Gallaudet College 
in the fall of 1897, and rose steadily to a full professorship through his high 
scholarship, faithful work, and sterling character. 

In 1902 Prof. Fay was married to Miss Margaret Ashby Lyle, of Danville, 
Ky., who, with a daughter, Ellen Lyle Fay, and a son, Allan Bradshaw Fay, jr., 
survive him. 

LUCY W. FERGUSON. : 

Mrs. Lucy W. Ferguson, a teacher in the West Virginia school for many years, 
(died at the home of a niece in March, 1917. She was the widow of Mr. R. G. 
Ferguson, formerly principal of the Texas school and superintendent of the 
Louisiana school, and the mother of Miss Frances F. Ferguson, a teacher in 
the Arkansas school, who died six years ago. Mrs. Ferguson was a woman of 
lovely character, self-sacrificing, devoted to her work and to the welfare of her 
children. 

EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet was born in Hartford, Conn., February 5, 1837. 
He was the son of Thomas Hopkins and Sophia Fowler Gallaudet. His father 
was the first principal of the American School for the Deaf at Hartford and 
is honored as the founder of the education of the deaf in America; his mother 
was one of his father’s earliest pupils. He inherited from his father a keen 
intellect, a rare gift of persuasion, and a philanthropic spirit; from his mother 
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i vigorous constitution, personal comeliness, practical sagacity, and radiant 
vitality. 

He was graduated from. Trinity College at the age of 19 and even before 
graduation began his life work as a teacher of the deaf in the Hartford school. 
His purpose, formed while still a student in college, was to establish an institu- 
tion in which the deaf might have equal opportunities with hearing youth for 
receiving the higher education. How that purpose should be accomplished he 
did not know; the only way that then seemed feasible to him was to induce 
some philanthropic millionaire to endow the proposed college with the necessary 
means of support, and the desired millionaire did not appear. 

Eighteen months after he began teaching at Hartford the opportunity came 
through an invitation to establish a school for the deaf in Washington, D. C., 
for which an act of incorporation had been obtained from Congress. The invita- 
tion was only to take charge of a small local school without equipment and with- 
out endowment, but he instantly saw in it the possibility of the future realization 
of his cherished purpose. Seven years later the vision was no longer a dream. 
The college, afterwards named Gallaudet College, in honor of his father, was 
established in 1864 through the granting by Congress to the Columbia Institu- 
tion the power to confer collegiate degrees, and he was elected its president. 
Liberal appropriations for its support were made and have been continued dur- 
ing the past 53 years, chiefly through Dr. Gallaudet’s personal influence so long 
as he was its head. People sometimes wondered that he was so successful in 
obtaining appropriations from Congress. The secret lay in his strong per- 
sonality. President Garfield, for several years a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, once said, ‘‘ Nobody comes before the committee who makes so 
favorable an impression upon it as Dr. Gallaudet.” Beautiful buildings and 
grounds, generous support, and a hundred free scholarships, which are the 
equivalent of a large endowment, are the permanent result of his untiring labors. 

Dr. Gallaudet was the leading advocate in America and throughout the world 
of the combined system of educating the deaf. In 1867, when oralism had 
searcely any friends among teachers of the deaf in this country, he strongly 
urged that instruction in speech and speech reading should be given to all deaf 
children capable of profiting by it, and it was chiefly through his ‘efforts that 
oral teaching was introduced into the older schools, but he maintained that no 
single method is suitable for all deaf children and that such method should be 
chosen for each child as seems best adapted for his individual case. He be- 
lieved also that the language of signs, the natural language of the deaf, should 
have a recognized and honorable place in every school. 

In 1886, at the invitation of the British Government, he appeared before the 
royal commission on the education of the deaf, and his testimony in favor of the 
combined system, published in the report of the commission, exerted a wide 
influence throughout the world. In 1912 the French Republic conferred upon 
him the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor “in recognition of his long 
and successful labors in the cause of the education of the deaf.” 

Dr. Gallaudet was the author of a “ Popular Manual of International Law,” 
used as a textbook in American colleges, and the “ Life of Thomas Hopkins 


Gallaudet.” He also contributed numerous articles to magazines and reviews, ° 


published many pamphlets, and delivered frequent addresses before learned and 
philanthropic societies in the United States and Europe upon the education of the 
deaf. 

In 1895 Yale University conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of- laws, largely in recognition of the value of his work on international law, 
above mentioned. He had received the same degree many years before from 
Trinity College and doctor of philosophy from Columbian (now George Wash- 
ington) University. 

On the.incorporation of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
in 1895 he was elected its president and at every subsequent meeting down to the 
last held in Hartford in 1917 was unanimously reelected. 

During his long residence in Washington Dr. Gallaudet was prominent as a 
citizen. In governmental affairs he was active in promoting civil-service re- 
form; in educational matters, apart from his special work in Gallaudet Col- 
lege, as a trustee of George Washington University and Howard University; 
in religion as a trustee and elder in the Church of the Covenant and director 
and president of the Young Men’s Christian Association; in literature and 
science as a member of the Literary Society, the Historical Society, the Philo- 
sophical Society, and other kindred organizations, in most of which he was 
honored with election to the highest offices. Among his intimate friends were 
the best men distinguished in political and social life. 
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In 1910, after 54 years of active service, Dr. Gallaudet retired from the presi- 
dency of the college, and in 1911 he returned to Hartford to live. Soon after 
this change of residence he was elected a member of the board of directors of 
the American School for the Deaf. To the centennial celebration last July of 
the founding of this school, and the meetings of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, the American Association of the Deaf, and the Alumni 
of Gallaudet College, held in connection with the celebration, he had long 
looked forward with joyful anticipation. The members of these bodies regarded 
him as their father and guide and hoped on this occasion to show their esteem 
and affection for him personally, as well as to commemorate the noble work of 
his father. It was a great disappointment both to him and them that, when the 
time for the celebration and other meetings came, he was unable, on account of 
failing strength, to take any active part in them. But he bore the disappoint- 
ment with his usual serenity, contenting himself with sending and receiving 
loving messages. Every afternoon, moreover, his friends were permitted to 
call upon him at his residence, and one day he was able to go to the school 
grounds and, seated in an automobile, exchange greetings with his old college 
students. 

,assing his declining years in the place of his birth, which he had always 
loved, still taking a keen interest in public affairs, and especially in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, he was cheerful and happy to the end. He suffered no bodily 
pain and he could rejoice in the remembrance of a beneficent life, in the grati- 
tude and affection of those for whose welfare he had labored; and the good 
will and esteem of his fellow men—*“ the past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 
His spirit quietly passed away on Wednesday evening, September 26, 1917. 

Dr. Gallaudet was twice married; first to Miss Jennie Fessenden, of Hart- 
ford, and after her death to Miss Susie Denison, of Royalton, Vt. He leaves 
three sons and three daughters—Miss Katharine F. Gallaudet, of 128 Woodland 
Street, Hartford,.Conn.; Mrs. William B. Closson, of Newton, Mass.; Denison 
and Edson F. Gallaudet, aeroplane manufacturers, of East Greenwich, R. I.; 
Rev. Herbert D. Gallaudet, late of Bridgeport, Conn., now a capta’2 of Artillery 
in the Army of the United States; and Mrs. John W. Edgerton, of New Haven, 
Conn. 





CHARLES MILAN GROW. 


Charles Milan Grow, a graduate of the New York institution, a teacher of the 
deaf for 50 years, first in the North Carolina school from 1851 to 1868, and then 
in the Maryland school from 1868 to 1901, died from hardening of the arteries 
April 30, 1916, at the residence of his son in Fulton, Mo., aged 84. “ He was,” 
says the Kentucky Standard, “a man of quiet tastes, modest and retiring in 
disposition, but those who came to know him well found in him a clean, whole- 
some nature, a kind heart, and a character that commanded respect and won 
regard.” His wife was Lucinda E. Hill, his classmate in the New York insti- 
tution, and afterwards a teacher in the North Carolina school. 


EDWARD P. HART. 


Rev. Edward P. Hart, a teacher in the western New York institution for 
nine years fromthe time of its establishment in 1876, died May 16, 1917, 
aged 66. He was a charter member of the board of trustees, and remained a 
member until his death. He was deeply interested in the welfare of deaf adults 
as well as deaf children in school. 


ALMIRA ISABEL HOBART. 


Miss Almira Isabel Hobart, a veteran teacher, died May 27, 1916, of broncho- 
pneumonia, aged 65. She was graduated from Ripon College in 1875, taught 
in the State School for the Blind until 1882, and from 1884 until her death was 
a teacher in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf except during one year when 
she returned to the School for the Blind. ‘She attended nearly all the meetings 
of the convention and of the association during her long term of service. 


ELIZA KENT. 


Miss Eliza Kent, formerly a teacher in the Illinois school, died at Battle Creek, 
Mich.,-May 26, 1915. She began teaching in this school in 1889, having previ- 
ously been a teacher in public schools and superintendent of the public schools 
of Jacksonville, Ill. Miss Kent is remembered in the school us an earnest and 
successful teacher and a faithful friend and is known to the profession generally 
by her excellent manual of arithmetic. 
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THERESA LAMBERT. 


Miss Theresa Lambert, a valued teacher for many years, died of apoplexy 
at St. Joseph’s Institute (New York) in Westchester, October 28, 1914, aged 
82 years. Miss Lambert came from France in 1855. She assisted at the foun- 
dation of the school in Fordham in 1869 and in its work until 1877, when she 
opened the branch school at Westchester. ‘“ She was active and energetic and, 
though free for the past decade from positive charges, she never wasted a 
minute; each hour of her day had its special little duties to which she was most 
faithful. She was kind-and sympathetic, her example an inspiration to all 
around her; and the nearest and dearest thing to her heart was the enlighten- 
ment and prosperity of the deaf.” 


EMILY LEWIS. 


Miss Emily Lewis, a teacher in the Texas school from 1864 to 1913, died at her 
sister’s home in Austin, Tex., January 25, 1916, aged 73. Miss Lewis was the 
first girl pupil to enter the institution in 1857. Mr. J. H. W. Williams, formerly 
superintendent of the school, said of her in an address at her funeral: 

“No man, no one, who has ever been connected with this institution has 
exerted a better influence than has been exerted by this woman. Miss Lewis has 
done much for the State of Texas—for the deaf of Texas. There is not a deaf 
man or woman in Texas who knew her but was helped by her life. She put her- 
self into their lives. If I had a daughter I could hope for no more than that 
she would live a life that would become so useful, so consecrated, so full of the 
developing of character in the young, as has been the life of our friend.” 


JESSIE CONNOR McCOLLISTER. 


Mrs. Jessie Connor McCollister, daughter of Mr. W. O. Connor, before her 
marriage teacher of art and physical culture in the Georgia school, died March 
3, 1915, aged 38. 





LIZZIE MOFFAT. 


Miss Lizzie Moffat, a teacher in the California school for the past 27 years, 
and formerly a teacher in the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, 
died April 14, 1915, having had a stroke of paralysis on March 1. Mr. William A. 
Caldwell said of her in a memorial address: 

“Miss Moffat had been connected with this school for over a quarter of a 
century, having come here from New York in 1888. She came with an established 
reputation as a teacher, and her work in this school was characterized by devo- 
tion, loyalty, and faithfulness. Her interest in her pupils did not end with their 
school life, but followed them into the world. 

“Miss Moffat was a writer of ability and was a valued contributor to our 
professional journal, the American Annals of the Deaf. For several years the 
articles which she called by the modest name of ‘ Paragraphs’ furnished valu- 
able aid to the readers of the Annals, and their value is evidenced by the fre- 
quency with which they are still quoted by others. 

“Tn common with all humanity. Miss Moffat had faults, and she would not 
wish them to be ignored or glossed over, but she will be remembered for her 
excellencies, her unsparing devotion to duty, her unfailing loyalty to her friends, 
to her school, and her country, and her practical sympathy for the distressed and 
the afflicted.” 

THOMAS L. MOSES. 


Thomas Lanier Moses was born in Knoxville, Tenn., December 13, 1849, and 
died at the Tennessee School for the Deaf on Sunday morning, December 3, 1916. 

As an educator of young deaf people few, if any, were his superiors. No 
one since the first schoo] for the deaf was founded in this country has demon- 
strated a deeper or a broader conception of the great problems which the 
education of this class of children presents than Mr. Moses. Yet so modest and 
so unassuming was he that by the world at large his talents were often unap- 
preciated. He was one of those rare mortals whose life and whose life’s aims 
become brighter and sweeter and grander the nearer we approach him and the 
closer the relation formed. 

He united to absolute sincerity a gentle grace of manner which endeared 
him to those with whom he daily came in contact. This sincerity was a prin- 
ciple—deeply inborn—and not a policy. 

His beautiful thoughts, his clean life, his happy home—these brought the 
approving and unfailing confidence of his fellow men. 
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Into the management of the school over which he so long presided he threw 
his whole life, with a great passion for better educational facilities and methods 
and for the general upbuilding of the school for the deaf children of Tennessee. 


IVY J. MYERS. 


Miss Ivy J. Myers, a ‘highly valued teacher, died February 4, 1916, of pneu- 
monia. Miss Myers was born in De Soto, Mo., December 28, 1879. She lost 
her hearing when 12 years of age. She attended the St. Louis Day School 
for the Deaf, then as now, in charge of Rev. J. H. Cloud. Later she attended 
the school for the deaf at Fulton, Mo., from which she was graduated with high 
honors. She then spent another year at the St. Louis Day School, preparing 
herself fer college. In the fall of 1898 she was admitted to Gallaudet College 
for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., from which she was graduated in 1903 with the 
bachelor of arts degree. 

In 1906 she was appointed as a teacher in the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, 
where: for the past 10 years she has rendered faithful, conscientious, and 
efficient service. 

' MATTHEW GALIMORE RAFFINGTON. 


Matthew Galimore Raffington, a teacher in the Ohio school from 1861 to 
1884, died at his home in Green Castle, Jamaica, March 27, 1915, aged 79. 
Mr.-: Raffington was a native of Jamaica and received his education at the 
Ohio school. He was a conscientious teacher, deeply interested in his work, 
and exerting an influence for good upon the pupils. 


ELIZABETH F. SULLIVAN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Sullivan died at her home in Baton Rouge, La., April 14, 
1915, aged 45. Mrs. Sullivan had taught in the Illinois school for 16 years 
years and in the Louisiana school for 1 year. 


WILLIAM I. TILTON. 


William I. Tilton, a valued teacher, died October 9, 1916, aged 48, after a 
long illness. He was a graduate of the Illinois school and of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and had taught in the Illinois school for 23 years. He was earnest and 
faithful in his work and active in promoting the wélfare of the adult deaf. 
He was not only a remarkable lip reader but an unusually clear and graceful 
sign maker. No one who was present at the closing exercises of the Staunton 
Convention two years ago will forget his beautiful rendition of “ Mizpah.” 


SIDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL. 


Sidney Jefferson Vail, an honored teacher in the Indiana school for 53 years, 
died at the residence of a daughter at Murray Hill, N. J., February 16, 1915, 
aged 76. Mr. Vail was graduated from the New York institution in 1858, was 
an instructor in training in that school during the following year, and taught 
in the Indiana school from 1860 to 1913. In 1911 Gallaudet College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of bachelor of pedagogy. One of his daughters, 
Miss Helen C. Vail, is supervising teacher in the New Jersey school. 


ANNA M. WALSH. 


Miss Anna M. Walsh, a teacher in St. Joseph’s Institute, New York, for 
several years, died April 23, 1916, after an illness of a few days. “In the death 
of this bright young woman St. Joseph’s has lost an appreciated teacher whose 
unselfish devotion to duty was one of her many noble qualities, and whose 
charming, gentle manner had won for her a host of friends in the school and 
out of it.” 

GERTRUDE YOUNG. 


Miss Gertrude Young, a teacher in the Illinois school for several years, died 
at her home in Jacksonville, Ill.. March 25, 1917, after a long illness. ‘“ Miss 
Young was a sweet spirit, marked by that charming modesty which is the 
accompaniment of worth and capability.” 


, 41542—S. Doc. 172, 65-2——14 
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